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To her who so patiently asBisted my first stum- 
bling efforts to climb the hill of knowledge, I 
dedicate these wild-flowers gathered by the way. 
May those who read these sketches but prove as 
forbearing as that gentle guide at whose knee were 
lisped the first prayers of childhood 1 

My own dear Mother! I am arrested in the 
half-executed intention of inscribing a dedication 
that should at once express your merits and my 
short-comings, by memories of those days that can 
scarcely yet be termed "auld lang synes," when 
you patiently endured those fearful inflictions, 
" the productions af early ignorcmceP The ghosts 
of those sketches look at me reproachftdly now, 
and fragments of ruins seem scattered around. 
Adventures that never did, could, or would happen 
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to any body — scenes that would find no parallel in 
history, ancient or modem— characters that were 
no characters at all — and details that hurried on to 
the derumem&rvty like rivers to the ocean — ^these 
were indeed " sounds that would freeze your very 
blood." WLy, when my young ideas were trying 
to shoot, did they fail so widely of the mark? 

But sometimes, when administering these opiates, 
yclept "stories," "exhausted natm'e" could bear 
no more ; and while you yielded to the influence of 
the " sweet restorer," I wept the bitter tears of a 
disappointed child. My much-enduring Mother 1 
how often you must have regretted that 

'* One smaU head contained e*en aU I knew V* 

^May this not prove the additional drop in that 
abeady full cup of early inflictions ; may it be but 
worthy of her to whom it is inscribed ; and like the 
oyster's tears, those moments of stormy grief wiU 
have become pearls that memory must ever cherish 
as the choicest jewels of her storehouse. 

December ^th,l^% 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS, 

[VERYTHING (said somebody, with a positive air) 
depends upon a first impression. 

" I am not so sure of that," observed Mr. Darmidge, a 
gentlemanly-looking man of middle age ; " indeed, I can 
afford most indisputable evidence to the contrary ; that 
is," he continued, " if you are chattering away, as usual, 
upon the subjects of love and marriage." 

The knot of young girls whom he had approached vehe- 
mently denied the imputation ; but the rather disconcerted 
appearance of the animated speaker rendered the suppo- 
sition more probable than otherwise. However, they 
were a pleasant and numerous family. party of relatives 
to the fiftieth degree removed ; and comforting themselves 
with the knowledge tliat "nobody minded Cousin Dar- 
midge," they defended their own theory in the most ener- 
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getic manner, until, having at length exhausted their own 
powers of eloquence, they laughingly challenged him to 
bring forward his proofs to the contrary. 

" Well, then," said he, with a mischievous glance at his 
wife, an elegant-looking woman, considerably his junior, 
" I will give you, for an illustration, the melancholy his- 
tory of my own courtship." 

" Do, do !" they all exclaimed ; " the idea of Cousin 
Darmidge in love is perfectly delightful !" 

" Really, Mr. Darmidge," observed his lady, with some- 
thing of a frown on her pleasant face, " I beg that you will 
not manufacture any nonsense for the sake of a story." 

" No, madam," he replied, with a profound bow, " there 
is, unfortunately, in what I am about to relate, nonsense 
enough already manufactured, which quite precludes the 
necessity of drawing on the imagination for a fresh sup- 

ply." 

They all stood somewhat in awe of the elegant Mrs. 
Darmidge, and were now on the qui vive for the promised 
story. 

" To begin, then," said he, " at the beginning, which is, 
I suppose, as convenient a place as any, you must know 
that after I had been ' crossed in love' some dozen times 
or so, by various fickle charms, and had accumulated piles 
of love-letters — which, to tell the truth, were chiefly copies 
of my own — and hair enough, of different shades, to fill a 
moderate-sized pincushion, I began to get over my youth- 
fbl folly ; and, regarding these successive attacks as a sort 
of ordeal incidental to youth, and of the some nature as 
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the scariet fever, whooping-cough, and other troubles of 
childhood, I resolved to give up a foolish kind of theory I 
had indulged in, about there being a something, called a 
heart, somewhere beneath my waistcoat, and make a goose 
of myself no longer. By-and-by I began to get what you 
saucy 'just-come-outs' term 'elderly,' and was set down 
as a regularly-confirmed old bachelor. Young ladies were 
my particular aversion ; and when any friend came to be 
congratulated upon his approaching marriage, I always 
wished him happiness with a kind of sardonic smile — the 
wish seeming equivalent to seeing a man walking through 
red-hot coals, and * hoping that he wouldn't hurt himself.' 

" At length, however, when I thought that there was no 
longer a possible diance of a second edition of my former 
folly ; when I had quite worked myself up to the idea 
that I was one of the most sensible men who had ever 
illuminated a darkened age, I began to deliberate upon the 
advantages and disadvantages of matrimony. You need 
not smile, young ladies, and look so very much delighted ; 
I had not the most distant idea of ' falling in love.' No ; 
I began to think that perhaps it might be pleasant to have 
some one to sit at the table and talk to me when I came 
home, get my slippers ready, and nurse me when I was 
sick. But I intended to look for some steady, elderly 
kind of a lady, who would not expect any of these atten- 
tions herself." 

Here he was interrupted by the indignation of the 
younger members of the company ; but his wife was per- 
fectly calm and placid, wearing a look which seemed to 
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say, " You may talk as you please, but I can oc/." 
When they allowed him to proceed, he continued, moum- 
fiiUy: 

" Alas ! in spite of this fortification of excellent good 
sense, never was an unfortunate man so taken in and done 
for. I was completely deceived ; and this will show you 
the value of first impressions. It was a bleak, unpromis- 
ing kind of a day in the early part of autumn ; and rather 
out of humor with myself and the rest of the world, and 
wearied with a long journey, I took my seat in the cars. 
Looking^ forward with no great pleasure to going home, I 
amused myself, as I glanced at those about me, by pic- 
turing their return, welcomed by voices that gladdened at 
their approach. I looked rather angrily toward them as 
two ladies, who appeared to be mother and daughter, 
seated themselves just opposite ; but my eyes, I suppose, 
from having nothing else to employ them, seemed con- 
stantly drawn in that direction — though when the younger 
lady happenexl to glance back, I assumed an angry scowl, 
and pretended to be occupied with my paper. But, never- 
theless, I fell to musing on the possibility of having at 
length met with my heavr-ideal. Although rather younger 
and better looking than I could have wished, she looked 
serious and steady; and her whole appearance was so 
lady-like, and yet just what I wanted, that I felt half in- 
clined to write a proposal on the margin of^he newspaper 
and fiiog it over to her. 

" At the hotel where I stopped, both mother and daugh- 
ter stopped, too ; and as I had been troubled all through 
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the night by a vision of the unknown lady presiding over 
my establishment, I resolved to procure an introduction 
through a mutual friend. *It must have been Mrs. 
Somers and her daughter,' said he, when I had described 
them; *but I should think, from your description, that 
you had Mien in love with the old lady instead of the 
young one.' They were ndt visible at the tea-table, nor 
did I see them until the next morning — ^fatigue having 
caused them to keep their apartments. 

" There was quite a lai^e party at the hotel, given in 
honor of some illustrious stranger; and as an elegant- 
looking young lady rose from the piano, my friend led me 
up and presented me to Miss Somers. I was perfectly 
astonished ; I could scarcely recognize my fellow-traveler 
^ of the preceding day. She appeared at least ten years 
younger ; her eyes were sparkling with excitement, and, 
in short, instead of the sober wife-elect I had pictured, I 
beheld a beautifiil young lady, who looked perfectly com- 
petent to torment any old bachelor's life out. I scarcely 
knew what to say : h had not conversed with a young 
lady for twenty years ; but notwithstanding all my 
prejudices, there was something about Miss Somers 
that attracted me in spite of myself. I tried in vain to 
arm myself with all my strength of mind — a single look 
or tone put all to flight. In one week I was her devoted 
slave — ^in a month I had laid myself, my fortune, and my 
prejudices at the feet of Augusta Somers — ^and in the 
course of a year I beheld that lady transformed into Mrs. 
Darmidge. In less than a week after our marriage, I was 
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« 

running up stairs for my wife's shawl ; and she has played 
the tyrant ever since." 

All agreed that he had been served exactly right ; and 
Mrs. Darmidge said, with a smile : 

*' Since he has been foolish enough to publish this silly 
story, I may as well solve the mystery of my wonderful 
transformation. I had been traveling for a week with 
scarcely any rest ; I had a violent headache and cold in 
my head, which is by no means a beautifier ; and, added 
to this, I felt cross, which is very apt to show itself in my 
countenance. I had never seen Mr. Darmidge before, 
although I had often heard him spoken of as a very 
wealthy, eccentric old bachelor, but generous and noble- 
hearted, always ready to relieve the distressed — ^until I 
had worked up quite a little romance about him in my 
own mind, and ^t very anxious to see him. His age was 
rather a recommendation. I had always wanted some one 
to look up to-HSome noble, dignified character, whom I 
could reverence as well as love ; and I doubt if he ever 
had a warmer admirer than I was before I knew him. 
The cross-looking, elderly gentleman in the cars amused 
me very much ; and had any one then said to me, ' Be- 
hold your future husband !' I should have laughed the idea 
to scorn. When the introduction took place, my surprise 
and disappointment quite equaled his : the old ogre, then, 
who had been frowning at me during the whole journey 
was Mr. Darmidge — my ideal of perfection! I was so 
provoked, that I resolved to make a conquest of him, just 
to punish him for being so different firom what I had ex- 
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peoted ; but when he began to talk, I found him so pleasant 
that I became interested in spite of myself; and then he 
was so constantly doing something good and generous, 
which always came to my ears, that I began to thaw by 
degrees ; and when I really had made the projected con- 
quest, I found that I had by no means come off un- 
scathed." 

*' Just like the ballad of ' Johnny Sands,' said Mr. Dar- 
midge ; *' you wanted to push me into the water, and fell 
in yourself— or, rather, we both fell in together." 

"Pooh!" said Mr. Brettlehouse, an eminent lawyer, 
always ready for a frolic, " as the boys say, ' I can beat 
that.' Now, in my case — " 

"Now, Mr. Brettlehouse," remonstrated his wife, a 
pretty, lively little creature, who seemed to have scarcely 
emerged from girlhood, " do not tell that nonsense, I be- 
seech of you : only think how I shall blush." 

" I shall tell it on purpose to expose you," replied her 
husband. " A most villainous plot was concocted against 
me ; and I was fairly carried off, and married by force. I 
had the pleasure of overhearing the whole scheme before- 
hand ; and, like a great fool, I rushed into the snare with 
my eyes open. My story may serve as a warning to 
others." 

"Remember, though, that it is only a story," inter- 
rupted his wife ; " a shameful fabrication, entirely of his 
own manufacture." 

Little Mrs. Brettlehouse laughingly ensconced herself 
behind the substantial figure of a portly aunt, in pretended 
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modestjr; and her husband proceeded with his narra- 
tion: 

"You remember," said he, "the favorite question in 
the fortune-tellers, * Where will you meet your intended V 
There appears now to be a decided majority in &yor of 
cars and stage-coaches; for it was in one of the latter 
vehicles that I first beheld my evil genius." 

Here Mrs. Brettlehouse, looking out £rom her screen, 
shook her head in a threatening manner ; but the gentle- 
man proceeded with unmoved dignity : 

"I was traveling in the stage from Albany to Troy, 
having remained all night at the former place, where I had 
been very much interested in the case of a poor family, 
for whom I had endeavored to procure a pension ; but as 
I succeeded, I did not regret the night's rest of which it 
had deprived me, although a glance in the mirror previ- 
ous to starting would have been sufficient to eradicate any 
amount of personal vanity. It was pretty cold weather, 
and, muffing myself in a large doak, and pulling my hat 
well over my ears, I threw myself back in the solitary 
vehicle, and entered upon my homeward journey. 

" For some miles I enjoyed the charms of solitude ; 
but before I had quite decided whether a fellow traveler 
would be agreeable or otherwise, the stage drew up at a 
white house, and from the quantity of band-boxes and 
other baggage, among which my one little valise seemed 
in danger of being smothered, I concluded that a lady 
would soon be forthcoming. Nor was I mistaken; a 
young lady, who appeared to have been wrapped in 
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every thing that was handy, came down the walk, accom 
panied by an elderly lady, who was evidently her maiden 
aunt. 

" ' Now, take good care of yourself my dear,' said the 
amit, * and keep the brick to your feet, and do not have 
the windows open. Driver,' she continued, * are there any 
other passengers V 

" * Only one gentleman, ma'am.' 

" * Then you must come with me, aunt,' exclaimed the 
young lady, laughing, * for I positively can not think of 
traveling alone with a gentleman.' 

*' ' Oh, he's an oldish kind of a one, miss,' said the man, 
' he seems very quiet.' 

" * Well,' thought I, * this is pleasant ;' for when a man 
verges on forty he is apt to be rather touchy about his 
age ; so, evacuating the back seat for the benefit of the 
lady, I placed myself on the farthest one opposite, and, 
pulling my hat still farther over my eyes, resolved to per- 
form the grave, elderly gentleman to perfection. My 
fellow traveler entered the vehicle with a spring in spite 
of her mufflings ; and having settled herself to her satis- 
&ction, the stage proceeded at its usual pace, and I had 
leisure to examine the face of my vis-a-vis. A more 
mischievous-looking monkey I never beheld; her round, 
gipsy &ce beamed with merriment, and her eyes seemed 
ready to dance themselves out of her head. I could see, 
even at the first glance, that she was a complete flirt ; and 
having looked toward the comer where I sat, probably in 
the forlorn hope of seeing something in a hat and coat 
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worth practicing upon, she gave a desponding sigh, and 
undutifully discarding the warm brick provided by her 
careful aunt, she drew forth a letter ^om her pocket, and 
was soon buried in its contents. The closely-written pa- 
ges, erased and recrossed, proclaimed it to be a confi- 
dential epistle from some female friend; and wishing 
vehemently for the ghost of Mr. Burchell to utter such a 
' fudge !' as none but he could utter, I watched her with 
rapidly kindling ire while she complacently perused each 
line. That finished, she began to bite her nails for further 
occupation, which raised in me a most ardent desire to 
box her ears. ' Not much like falling in love,' you will 
say; but, nevertheless, I began to feel certain twinges 
about the region of the heart, as I gazed on the bright face 
before me, while she, saucy minx ! appeared to regard me 
as a part of the vehicle. But my time was coming. 

" At a hotel where the stage stopped for a few moments, 
the young lady met a whole wagon full of girl acquaint- 
ances, whose surprise at seeing her appeared unbounded. 

" * Why, Marion Connor !' they exclaimed, * what are 
you doing here 1 What in the name of all that's wonder- 
ful, has brought you in this direction V 

" ' I have business here,' she replied, with a laughing 
attempt at importance, * I suppose you could not guess it?' 

" ' The only business I ever knew you to be engaged in 
was an attack upon the heart of some poor, unfortunate 
man,' rejoined one of the bevy. 

'' 'That is just it exactly,' said Marion, with a merry 
laugh. 
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*^ ' So, then,' thought I, ' she makes a regular business 
of .it, does she f 

*' ' You must know, girls,' she continued, with an appear* 

ance of great solemnity, 'that I have concluded to settle 

down soberly at last. I am going to Troy on purpose to 

set my cap for the rich old lawyer, Sam Brettlehouse, and 

I give you all an invitation to come and see me when I am 

married.' 

'' ' Do hear her,' said one of them, * she speaks as thou^ 

she was quite siure of him ; how do you know that he will 

have you V 

^^^ Hem me, indeed!' she replied, *of course he will be 
perfectly delighted at the idea. No fear of his not having 
me \ the only thing is, he may be too bashful to imagine 
that so much happiness can be intended for him. But one 
thing I know ; I am determined to have him at any rate.' 

" ' Well,' thought I, * if this impudence isn't really too 
much % Here I am, actually disposed of before my very 
face, without being allowed to have a voice in the matter !' 
I had a great mind to come forth from my obscurity and 
say, * the old lawyer thanks you for your flattering inten- 
tion, madam, but begs to ' decline the honor you would 
confer upon him ; but then, as I glanced at the young 
witch, I wondered if I did wish to decline it ? So I wisely 
concluded to say nothings and listened to their chattering 
as unmoved as though I had never heard of such a person 
as Sam Brettlehouse. 

'^ We drove on ; and determined to get up some sort 
of conversation, I asked my companion if she found an 
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open window near her too cold. The inquiry was made 
in such a gruff voice, that, at first, she gave a visible start; 
but this was succeeded by such a sweet smile, that I felt 
almost conquered. During the remainder of the ride I 
was under the uneasy conviction that some kind of a spell 
was woven around me — ^mysterious toils from which I 
could not escape. Favored by the obscurity of my cor- 
ner, I sat gazing at my companion, trying in vain to per- 
suade myself that this girlish nonsense was bold and 
unbecoming. Then, as I remembered the visage I had 
encountered in the mirror, I began to fear that when she 
beheld the object of these laughing designs, she would 
change her mind. That she should see me afler her arri- 
val, and that very soon, I had fully determined, for I felt 
interested to know how she would proceed ; but in what 
manner I should appear before her puzzled me considera- 
bly. At length I had hit upon a scheme. I thought it 
most probable that she would nof recognize me upon a 
second meeting, as she had scarcely taken the trouble to 
look at me ; besides, brushed up and improved, I should 
be quite a different individual, and I determined to feign 
entire ignorance, just to see how the adventure would 
turn out. 

" Miss Connor was deposited at the house of a relative 
with whom I was acquainted ; and keeping my journey in 
the stage-coach a profound secret, I waited for the finale. I 
heard that the young lady spoke of having traveled with an 
old bear, who growled at her once, and then relapsed into 
silence. I tried in vain to feel angry at this uncompli- 
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mentary speech; and on receiving an invitation for an 
evening party, where I knew that I should meet Miss Con- 
nor, I was so fidgetty about my dress, that I almost 
blushed for the dignity of my office. I endeavored to 
persuade myself that gray hairs were honorable, and 
called to mind all the instances I had heard of persons 
turning gray at a very early age ; but people, I knew, 
could not be thus deluded in my case ; and notwithstand- 
ing all my philosophy, I continued mercilessly pulling out 
hair after hair, until my eyes being suddenly opened to 
the alarming scantiness of my head-covering, I found that, 
unless I preferred being bald, it would be wiser to desist 
£rom my employment, 

" I saw Miss CJonnor looking more beautiful and mis- 
chievous than ever ; and when we were introduced, I armed 
myself with a look in which were mingled pleasure at the 
acquaintance, and the most stubborn conviction of never 
having seen her beforft. When my name was mentioned 
dbe started, and colored violently, and seemed anxious to 
escape somewhere ; but I stood smiling in the most per- 
fect unconsciousness, and glancing at me half-suspiciously 
with a somewh&t puzzled air, she seemed quite at a loss 
what to do. A deep blush, probably called up by the 
remembrance of that conversation in the stage, burned 
constantly on her cheek, making her look so perfectly 

• 

lovely that I would not, for worlds, have discovered my- 
self. I could not help smiling, when, determined not to 
rest without being quite certain, she said, with an extremely 
penetrating look, 

2 
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'' ' I can not divest myself of the idea that I have seen 
you somewhere before, Mr. Brettlehouse — the resemblance 
is very strong.' 

'^ ' It must be a mistake,' I replied, ' for I should cer- 
tainly remember you. But I am the most unfortunate 
man in that respect,' I continued, ' for I have such an ac- 
commodating face, that I am allowed no identity of my 
own ; being constantly mistaken for some other person. 
Even in childhood, I offended all our aristocratic relations 
by looking so provokingly like every one else ; and since 
my arrival at the years of discretion, I do assure you that 
I came very near being implicated in a breach of promise, 
on account of my unlucky phiz.' 

" This was scrupulously true, for I really have been tor- 
mented in that way as never man was tormented before ; 
and Miss Connor, seeming very much relieved, listened 
in great amusement to a long account of my calamities, 
which I told on purpose to drive -away her suspicions. 
But I noticed that, notwithstanding my endeavors, she 
seemed to be on her guard ; and there was not the least 
appearance of setting her cap. ' Perhaps,' thought I, ' she 
may consider me an old dandy,' as I glanced uneasily at 
my diamond pin and blue cravat, and wished that I had 
not discarded my usual black one. 

" Miss Connor persisted in treating me with the great- 
est coolness ; at church she never would look toward me — 
never appeared to see me if I walked beside her — and 
turned all my complimentary speeches into ridicule. She 
almost plagued my life out ; and I believe that this was 
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the very reason why I thought so much of hen At 
length I could stand this no longer ; and when I had mua- 
tered up courage to tell her so, she pretended to be very 
much surprised — said something about considering me as 
a friend — and acted like such a witch that I was half 
wild. Didn't I have my revenge afterward, when I let out 
my secret 1 

" ' Then, you really love m^,' said she, * no matter how 
lactr 

" I said something rather extravagant about being su- 
premely happy, even if she chose to amuse herself by 
beating me with the poker ; and finding me so accommo- 
dating, she at length relented. 

" * My dear,' said I, the morning after we were married, 

* have you any recollection of an old bear with whom you 
once rode in the stage V 

"The spring with which the ci-devant Miss Connor 
started from the sofa was only equaled by the look 
that accompanied it. She seemed almost ready to eat 
me. 

" * Don't you think he looked very much like me V I 
continued, tantalizingly ; * you told me so once.' 

" * You good-for-nothing, horrid fellow !' she exclaimed, 

* how could I have been so taken iii ! I have done the 
very thing which I thought nothing could have tempted 
me to do. As I looked at that old witch in the stage, I 
wondered if he ever could be foolish enough to have any 
thoughts of getting married : I was persuaded that not 
even the wealth of Croesus coulc* tempt me to have him !' 
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«« * Taken in, indeed !' said I, laughing, * I think I am the 
one who has been taken in.^ 

" But there was now such a perfect explosion of grie^ 
wounded modesty, and alarming hysterics, that, for the 
sake of peace, I was obliged to say that I did. not believe 
she had any thoughts of such a thing — though, to this day, 
I believe that she had." 

" Ladies and gentlemen," said little Mrs. Brettlehouse, 
" all that he has been telling you is a complete story, and 
he knows it ; but, even were it true, he needn't brag of 
what he is so very thankful for. He is the most trouble- 
some man that ever lived ; he follows me about so that I 
am tired of the very sight of him." 

Mr. Brettlehouse, to show his independence, began play- 
ing the agreeable to a young lady ; but a general laugh 
was raised against him, when, from the force of habit, he 
gradually advanced to the sofa, and seated himself in his 
usual place beside his wife. 

"Come, Mr. Groveswood," exclaimed several merry 
voices, as a pale, intellectual-looking man entered, " we 
are all telling our ' experience,' and as we have already 
had ' two old men's tales,' we expect you to furnish some- 
thing quite romantic." 

The new-comer was very handsome and elegant in ap- 
pearance ; and in spite of ill-health, which had cast an air 
of languor and suffering over his expressive features, a 
sweet smile played around his mouth, and all the young 
ladies candidly acknowledged themselves in love with 
him — they pronounced him " so very interesting." 
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" As to romance," he replied, " I am afraid that I have 
done with that now ; thirty-five is such a very matter-of- 
fact age. I believe, though, that this lady still confesses 
to that weakness. If I am not mistaken, she fell in love 
with me because she chose to imagine that my name was 
Ernest ; but when she found that I was really plain,' unro- 

« 

man tic Daniel, she had serious thoughts of changing her 
mind. It is quite wonderful now how she contrives to 
avoid calling me by my right name. Generally it is ' Mr. 
Groveswood ;' sometimes ' you ;' and when very amiably 
disposed, * my love ;' but I do not think she has ever 
called me ' Daniel.' " 

" You were always * Ernest' to me," said his wife, to 
whom a three years' marriage had only unfolded fresh 
traits for love and respect in the husband of her choice ; 
" but must I tell that very silly story 1 The folly, you 
know, was all on my side." 

Mrs. Groveswood, although not generally called even 
pretty, had a slight, elegant figure, and a face that lighted 
up at times into an expression of intense beauty. It was 
an enthusiastic face ; there was nothing tame or quiet 
about it, and while an over-sensitiveness of feeling called 
the tears to her eyes on the slightest occasion, a keen per- 
ception of the ludicrous often dimpled her mouth witli- 
irrepressible merriment. All were determined to haVe 
the story, and after vain entreaties to be excused, Mrs. 
Groveswood resigned herself to her fate. 

" I think," said she, that from the time when I began to 
think at all, I have lived in a kind of dream with my 
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eyes open. I have been all my life deceived and unde- 
ceived, but to have the same thing repeated over again. I 
never enjoyed realities, because I lived in an ideal world ; 
and not even ridicule, that damper of all sentiment, has 
quite cured me of my unfortunate predilection. I always 
identified myself with the heroine of any favorite book, 
and as such, was supremely happy. I knew very well that 
I was not beautiful, and but little of my time was spent 
before the glass, for that destroyed the illusion ; but lulled 
into forgetfulness of realities by some exciting novel, 
what a blissful life I lived ! What noble, elevated love 
was mine ! Never lady of the olden time had such devo- 
tees at her shrine as those whom my fancy conjured up ; 
never were noble deeds so abundant, and every-day char- 
acters so uncommon as in the Utopia where I reigned 
supreme. 

"But not satisfied with this, I generally embellished 
persons whom I met with those qualities which alone, as I 
imagined, constituted perfection. At churcU I often dis- 
tributed the characters in the * Children of the Abbey,' 
and other favorite works, among the different members of 
the congregation ; and for several successive Sundays 
I worshiped an imaginary ' Amanda' — until one day, 
chancing to walk behind her, as she promenaded with 
an acquaintance, leading a cross child by the hand, I over- 
heard her saying, 'Sugar has risen dreadfully, and the 
price of coal is really enormous.' She was immediately 
discarded from the cherished volume, and a worthier 
^Amanda' supplied her place. 
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*' On another occasion, a gentleman whom I had hitherto 
considered rather common-place, happening to say in an- 
swer to a question, ' I am too rheumatic to do so and so,' 
my ever-ready fancy converted it into * I am too roman- 
tic ;' and conquering my natural bashfulness, I exclaimed, 
without a moment's thought, * Oh ! I am so glad to find 
some one who confesses to a little romance ! I began to 
despair of ever meeting with such a person.' My new 
subject was certainly as matter-of-fact an individual as I 
could have selected ; for after gazing at me as though he 
somewhat doubted my sanity, in the most business-like 
manner he requested a definition of romantic. * Do you 
mean,' said he, ' some one who spends his nights in star- 
gazing, aud his days in writing poetry ? If so, you have 
very much mistaken me.' I warmly denied such an im- 
putation, and endeavored to define my meaning as some- 
thing noble and lofty ; but during my rather unsatisfactory 
explanation, I became painfully conscious that the term 
'romantic' was something to be imagined rather than 
described. I sat with burning cheeks after this ridiculous 
expose^ with the pleasant conviction that the others were 
enjoying a laugh at my expense. 

" At sixteen I was most hopelessly in love with an ideal, 
manufactured after the following receipt : equal quantities 
of William Wallace, Sir Walter Scott, General Washing- 
ton, and Lafayette, with half an ounce of Byron, and an 
immense quantity of imaginary qualities supplied by my- 
self. And, yet, even this constellation of virtues alone 
would not have been sufficient; the unknown idol must 
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also possess a claim on my sympathy. . I felt that I could 
not love one who was in full possession of all his faculties^ 
like the common herd ; he must be unfortunate in some 
way— delicate in health — just sufficiently ill, perhaps, to 
require some one to bathe his forehead with cologne, and 
sit and hold his hand, or read to him. I never reflected 
how illy calculated I was for the office of nurse. 

" At length I seemed destined to meet with my beau 
ideal. A matter-of-fact relative, who had often ridiculed 
my fancies, told me that she had discovered a hero ev^ry 
way worthy to fill the vacant place in my visions of ro- 
mance. * He is an old bachelor,' said she, * over thirty, 
delicate in health, fastidious in his taste, and, in short, 
every thing that you admire — except that he is^ealthy.' 
This was to me a very great objection — ^he must be unfor- 
tunate in every way ; but I made the minutest inquiries 
respecting him, until Mr. Groveswood, as he ought to have 
been, stood exactly pictured in my mind. My uncle, who, 
being a complete Tom Thumb himself, imagined every 
one a giant who towered even an inch above him, repre- 
sented the newly-discovered hero tall enough even to suit 
my extended views ; and this, with a pair of dark, deep, 
earnest eyes, lofty brow, and raven locks, with perhaps 
here and there a silver thread, formed a picture that 
exactly realized my beau-ideal, I was not vain, and I did 
not once think of a return. I poured forth the whole trea- 
sure of my love upon the idol whom I had created, and 
thought of nothing further. I half dreaded to behold the 
original, fearful of seeing my dreams dispelled ; but then, 
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too, I wished to see one whom I had endowed with all the 
virtues which should have been distributed among the rest 
of the human race. But time passed on, and I saw him 
not : the Fates seemed to have interfered to prevent a 
meeting. Whenever I went there, Mr. Groveswood had 
just gone, and I could not even obtain a glimpse of him. 

" It was a warm day in July, and at my uncle's country- 
seat, where I was on a visit, we scarcely knew what to do 
with ourselves. The * we,' in this case, means my aunt, 
and a fashionable widow, who appeared to be established 
there as a guest for an indefinite time. As for me, with a, 
book within reach, I never felt ennui, I disliked any 
visitors, but this Mrs. Medway was my particular dread ; 
for she did not cease to laugh at me from morning till 
night. She christened me * Miss Innocence,' because, to 
tell the truth, I was often shocked at the style of conver- 
sation which took place between fashionable ladies, half 
of which I could not understand, but what I did, often sent 
me ashamed from the room. Although verging on forty, 
she by no means resigned all claims to admiration ; and 
by dressing in a youthful manner, she appeared much 
younger than she really was. 

" On the day in question she had retired to her apart- 
ment for a siesta ; I was seated in a shady corner of the 
front piazza, buried in a book ; and my aunt occupied the 
settee, on which she had reclined at full length. There was 
a noise of carriage- wheels, and a vehicle stopping at the 
gate. I looked up with a sigh, but seeing only a cross- 
looking gentleman, and two strange ladies, who refused to 

2* 
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oome in, I resumed my book. My aunt, after talking to 
them for some time, turned to me, and asked me to go 
and call Mrs. Medway. I entered the darkened apartment, 
whose occupant was enjoying a comfortable nap (her chief 
^oyment, by the way, in the absence of visitors), and 
roused her from her slumbers, with the information that 
somebody wished to see her. But feeling cross at being 
disturbed, and not hearing any voices, she concluded that 
they had gone, and pulled me down beside her, to the im- 
minent hazard of my muslin dress. But before long a 
messenger appeared, with the intelligence that Mr. Groves- 
wood was in the parlor. 

"Jfr. Oroveswood! How we both started! I, with 
acute disappointment, for the face I had seen was not at 
all the one I had pictured ; and Mrs. Medway, with the 
laudable intention of dressing herself to the best advant- 
age. I stood in silent consternation, with my dress tum- 
bled, and my hair disordered, while the widow proceeded 
with her toilet. At length, having sufficiently adorned 
herself, she had time to be generous ; and shaking out my 
rumpled dress, she threw an ornament over my neck, and 
drawing my arm through hers, we proceeded to the parlor. 

" I scarcely ventured to look up ; but when I did, I 
found myself close beside the formidable Mr. Groves- 
wood. All my visions were dispelled at the first glance ; 
my hero was not an inch above the middle height — ^not 
near as grave and melancholy -looking as I could wish, for 
he had a very hearty laugh — and besides, he was entirely 
too youthful in appearance to inspire the least bit of rever- 
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ence. Were he not listening so attentively, I should say 
that, disappointed as I felt, I could not help acknowledging 
to myself that he was very handsome ; but men are so 
notoriously conceited that I withhold the compliment till 
aome other time. I remember that he spoke to me, but I 
am not sure that I made a reply at all to the purpose ; I 
felt so foolish and bashful — embarrassed by the conscious- 
ness of my disordered dress. As I glanced at a young 
lady near me, a cousin of Mr. Groveswood, who was 
properly be-muslined, be-laced, and be-ribboned, and who 
seemed to feel very comfortable in consequence, as she 
sat, perfectly at her ease, playing with a handsome fan, 
I could not help wishing that I had paid a little more at- 
tention to my dress, and a little less to my novel. Nature 
could not have intended me for a heroine ; I never could 
throw on my clothes at random, like the divinities you 
read of, and yet look perfectly proper and suitable — and 
my hair, instead of falling around me like a graceful vail, 
if loosed by exercise, was sure to assume a Madge Wild- 
fire style, unless put up with particular care. *Well,' 
thought I, *Mr. Groveswood, of course, thinks me an 
awkward, ill-dressed, plain-looking girl ;' and as I appeared 
rather mature for sixteen, I was half persuaded that he 
considered me an old maid. 

" Before I had quite recovered from my surprise and 
embarrassment, he was gone ; but at parting he made a 
most gentlemanly bow, intended particularly for me, and 
quite distinct from the rest— one of those attentions which 
is carefully treasured up by a girl * not yet come out.' 
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Mrs. Med way had scarcely been honored with a word ; 
and perhaps it was this circumstance which led her rather 
to censure, than praise, the unexpected visitor. I was dis- 
appointed, and yet interested, too ; I scarcely knew which 
predominated. My aunt told us that the carriage had 
been very nearly upset ; and that, when advised to get 
out, Mr. Groveswood refused to stir until the ladies, a sis- 
ter and cousin, had been safely deposited on terra firma. 
It only needed this, and a little bit of Mrs. Medway's 
ridicule, to decide the matter. 

" ' Noble, lofty conduct !' I exclaimed, in a burst of en- 
thusiasm ; Mf I had only been there to stop the horses, and 
drag him from the carriage !' 

" ' And been laughed at for your pains,' observed the 
widow. 

" But I heeded her not ; my imagination was riding off 
full chase ; I created Mr. Groveswood anew, and before 
my own creation I worshiped and adored. He had ac- 
cepted an early invitation to dinner, and during the inter- 
vening time I actually tried on all my dresses to select the 
most becoming — discarded a habit of running out in the 
Bun — and let an interesting novel lie unnoticed, with a 
book-mark in it. 

" The eventful day arrived, and my eyes were opened 
to the fact that Mrs. Med way was arraying herself with 
particular care for Mr. Groveswood. I was impressed 
with the hopeless conviction that unformed sixteen would 
have but little chance against well-matured forty ; but not 
being quite a fool, I endeavored to persuade the widow to 
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don a cap with pink bows, which was, as I assured her, 
very becoming. * This,' thought I, ' will give her a mat- 
ronly appearance, and I shall have the advantage of youth, 
at least.' But Mrs. Medway smiled pleasantly at my dis- 
interested entreaties, and left the cap in its box. My 
aunt seemed provokingly determined to assist her with all 
the aid of her taste and skill ; and when, feeling rather 
jealous, I reproached her for neglecting me to adorn the 
widow (for there had been a kind of laughing wager be- 
tween us to see which would win the day), she replied : 

" *But I really believe Mrs. Medway to be in earnest.' 

" ' How do you know,' said I, with averted face, ' but 
that I, too, am in earnest?' 

" ' Pooh, child !' was the reply, as she clasped my brace- 
let, *you would scarcely be such a fool — ^you are too 
young for that yet. Mrs. Medway is just the very person 
for him — she can nurse and take care of him.' 

" I could not avoid asking myself if Mr. Groveswood 
were the person to marry for a nurse ? And as to Mrs. 
Medway's care, I called to mind various observations 
which she had made respecting her married life. ' I had 
so much philosophy,' said she, * that, after my husband 
failed, I went to a dinner-party the very day that there 
was an auction in the house. Mr. Medway^ not being 
very well, remained at home.' 'Is it possible!' I ex- 
claimed, indignantly ; ' and do you call this philosophy ? 
A wife's place, at such a time, was at her husband's bed- 
side, with her hand clasped in his, listening to his slightest 
breath.' * There was nothing of the kind to listen to/ said 
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she, laughing ; * Mr. Med way did not go to bed — he paced 
up and down the room.' I left the room in disgust at 
such utter heartlessness, and Mrs. Medway considered me 
more crazy than ever. 

" Mr. Groves wood came ; but as I scarcely found cour- 
age to answer his questions, he turned to the brilliant 
widow, while I sat in a quiet corner, watching every word 
he uttered, and wishing in vain for Mrs. Medwood's flu- 
ency. * This,' thought I, ' is my reward ; I have defended 
him constantly against that woman's ridicule — ^I have en- 
dowed him with the virtues of a god — while she considers 
him, to use her own term, but as a good speculation ; I 
am wasting my youth in a hopeless dream.' 

" Here, to conceal the tears which started to my eyes at 
this moving picture of my own griefs, I was obliged to 
bend down low over a book, and thus lost several sen- 
tences, which, from the widow's pleased appearance, were, 
I felt convinced, something very complimentary. She 
was evidently in the full tide of success ; and jealous and 
angry, I sat twisting my bracelet, and wishing her a journey 
to the North Pole. 

" The dinner passed off, the guest departed, and there 
was nothing left but retrospection. Strange to say, Mrs. 
Medway married a wealthy Southerner ; and years passed 
on, but I saw no more of Mr. Groveswood. He had been 
traveling for some time, and I looked back on my youth- 
ful dream with a smile. 

" At nineteen I felt that I was no longer a child ; and as 
I had not been troubled with a second love-attack, I 
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deceived myself into the belief that I had become quite a 
sensible kind of person. I had changed my character^ too ; 
instead of the. novel-reading child, I was transformed into 
a laughter-loving girl, whose passion for the ludicrous was 
perfectly incurable. Every trace of bashfulness, too, had 
quite disappeared ; and I could now laugh at my former 
tremors in the presence of visitors. 

*' One day, upon entering the drawing-room of an 
acquaintance, I saw a slight, elegant-looking man, whose 
tout ensemhU seemed familiar; and when he turned fully 
around, I beheld Mr. Groveswood. At first I was rather 
embarrassed at the idea of meeting him again, and felt 
the color mounting to my cheeks, while I wondered what 
would be said and done on both sides ; but I might have 
saved myself the trouble of any such emotion, for the 
gentleman, with the most perfect unconsciousness of 
having seen me before, honored me with a courtly bow on 
being presented, and resumed his seat. I was half dis- 
posed to laugh at the total failure of my projected scene ; 
while at the same time, I did not see what right I had to 
expect more. Mr. Groveswood was handsomer and more 
elegant-looking than ever ; but I noticed that he was paler, 
and had an air of languor which suffering alone could give. 
I saw, too, that his hair was now streaked with the silver 
threads, whose absence I had regretted three years before 
— ^in short, he was now the exact beau-ideal of my youth. 

" * You do not seem to remember me,' said I, at length, 
to see what he would say, * I believe I met you, three years 
ago, at — ' 
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" He seemed surprised at first. * The name,' said he, 
'struck me as being familiar, but you are very much 
changed since then.' He looked as though he considered 
this change for the better ; at least so my vanity inter- 
preted it. 

" ' You, too, are changed,' said L 

" * Yes,' replied he, sadly ; * sickness and suffering leave 
their marks.' 

" We seemed to have changed characters entirely ; his 
pensive, half- melancholy tone almost brought the tears 
to my eyes ; but I endeavored to make him forget such 
feelings, and soon elicited a smile — for the laugh which 
had offended my girlish taste for melancholy and con- 
cealed griefs, was now gone. 

" I really do not remember how it came about — even 
now I can scarcely realize it ; but one day I found myself 
saying, ' love, honor, and obey,' and now they call me 
Mrs. Groveswood.' " 

" I will tell you how it came about," said Mr. Groves- 
wood. " A lonely, broken-down old bachelor, with no home 
which he could call his, met with a wArm-hearted, enthu- 
siastic girl, who seemed to pity his misfortunes, and tole- 
rate his faults, and asked her to take him * for better or 
for worse.' She must tell you which it has proved — I do 
not like to bear witness against myself." 

A single look was turned upon him, but that was all 
sufficient. They all reverenced the half-romantic attach- 
ment of Mr. and Mrs. Groveswood. 

" Well," observed Mr. Darmidge, " the case has now 
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been tried, and ^ first impressions' ^re as worthless as a 
lover's vows. 

" Moral — always remember, young ladies, that when you 
expect any gentleman in particular, and take extraordinary 
pains for your first debut, that very individual will be 
sure to catch you in curl-papers and a morning wrapper. 
The court will now adjourn," 
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T was about eight o'clock ia the evening, a cold, winter 
evening, and a handsome house in the upper part of 
the city was a perfect blaze of light. It basked amid the 
folds of the heavy curtains, and then, as the rays were 
caught by the drops of the chandeliers, it glowed and spark- 
led in a thousand different hues. Even the weary beggar 
paused to fold her rags more closely about her, as she 
gazed with wondering admiration ; and words wrung from 
a hopeless heart trembled on her pale lips. 

" Oh, blessed are the rich ! for theirs is the good of the 
earth. They go to their splendid homes and rest sweetly 
on couches of down ; no famishing children crying for bread 
which is not theirs to give — no sick and loved ones fading 
before their eyes, with the cold floor for their dying bed — 
no bitter words and shameful acts to drive them on to 
deeds from which they would recoil — ^naught but light, and 
love, and plenty. God help the poor !" 

She passed on from the abode of wealth, and bitter 
thoughts were in her heart, but none knew it, and none 
cared — ^none, at least, of those who that night thronged 
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the splendid mansion, and glided languidly to the sound 
of music. 

There were only three persons in those lofty rooms then ; 
a gentleman and two ladies, evidently awaiting the arrival 
of expected visitors. The elder lady was attired in a black 
velvet dress, and point lace cap ; but to judge from her 
frequent smoothing of the folds in the skirt, and re-arrange- 
ment of the lace lappets, she was evidently ill at ease. 
Her face had no kind of a look, that is, nothing by which 
one could determine upon her position — ^for stylish people 
oflen look quite as common, and common people quite as 
stylish. Just now it wore an expression of anxiety, and 
there was something of a frown upon her brow. 

" How very foolish it was of you, Gilbert," she exclaim- 
ed, "to insist upon dressing up an old woman like me in 
this ridiculous manner ! 1 feel ten times better in my old 
sage-colored silk than I ever shall in this heavy stuff — four 
dollars a yard, too ! how preposterous for a dress ! I de- 
clare, I can hardly believe that you are Gilbert Elmly, and 
I your sister Sarah — it seems like a dream ! What business 
have we here, among these pictures, and curtains, and gim- 
cracks 1 The old room in Cherry Street, with its checked 
baize, and black hair-cloth chairs, looked a thousand tin>es 
more natural !" 

How much longer she might have gone on it is impos- 
sible to say, for she had touched upon a favorite topic ; but 
the mild-looking gentleman in a blue coat, who had been 
complacently perambulating up and down, stopped before 
her, as he replied laughingly, 
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" Yes, yes, Sarah ; it is all very hard to believe, I know, 
and sometimes I find myself wondering, too ; but still it is 
all honestly mine — ^that you may rest assured of — ^and I 
have formally installed you as mistress of the establish- 
ment. Every thing changes, of course — ^it is the way of 
the world ; and this I consider a change very much for the 
better — don't you, Ada 1" 

This was addressed to a pale, fair-looking girl who stood 
bending over a music-book ; and as she raised her head at 
the question, her face became sufifused with a deep blush. 
She, foolish girl ! was thinking of a plainly furnished room 
in an un&shionable part of the city ; and there rose up be- 
fore her a vision of pleasant faces, as with the shaded light 
placed on the little round table, a gentleman, who bore a 
marvelous resemblance to the one before her, sat resting, 
with slippered feet, in a large arm-chair, afler the fatigues 
of the day — while she read to him from the newspaper, in 
a seat which he had placed as close to his own as possible 
— and Miss Sarah Elmly, in her favorite sage-colored silk, 
occupied herself most industriously with some interminable 
piece of sewing, A very, very short time since the circle 
was just as she loved to fancy it — and now, there they 
wexe in a gorgeous palace, with every thing around them 
but happiness. Surely they should have been contented ! 

Ada Willbank was a sort of ward of Mr. Elmly 's; that 
is, she had been left to his guardianship by a dissipated 
&ther, whose property was found, at his death, to have 
dwindled away to a very small amount. But Mr. Elmly 
never told Ada how very small this was ; she knew that 
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it could not be a very great sum, but little did she know 
that she was indebted to her guardian for almost every 
dollar she spent Her face was not exactly pretty, and 
when she stood bending over a book as now, she was only a 
pale, quiet-looking girl, with a look somewhat of suffering 
upon her face ; for Ada was lame — ^and to sudi, a pensive, 
wistful expression seems ever to belong. But when she 
raised those beautiful eyes of the deepest blue, with long, 
dark lashes, there was at once a world of character in the 
quiet face. They spoke of mind and intellect that seemed 
almost too much for that slight frame— of goodness, and 
truth, and purity — ^and feelings in which no thought of 
guile had ever mingled. She generally sought some re- 
tired comer, more than ever since their change to this 
splendid, butterfly state of exiistence; for although she 
walked with very little difficulty, she shrank painfully 
from attracting any stranger's eye. The world to her con- 
tained only those two— all the rest was a- blank. She al- 
ways addressed the sister as " Aunt Sarah ;" she had been 
taught to call her so ; but somehow she could not call her 
guardian " uncle" — he was always " Mr. Elmly." 

Ada was very small and delicate in appearance, and 
although she was now eighteen, her slight figure, and the 
extreme simplicity of her white muslin dress, made her 
look much younger. She had decidedly refused to wear 
any dress less unpretending, but Mr. Elmly took care 
that it should be as elegant as possible of the kind ; and 
when she entered the room that evening he clasped a 
chain about her neck, to whfch was attached a heart of 
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turquoise and diamonds — ^breaking forth at the same time 
into an extravagant eulogy on her appearance. A brighif, 
color rose in Ada's cheeks, but whether called up by the 
heart or the words it is difficult to determine. 

But she has been a long while answering his question j 
f and, indeed, she was almost as long in reality, for she 
did'nt know what to say. At length she murmured, 

"It is very handsome." 

** Very handsome f^ repeated Mr. Elmly, emphatically, 
" ijb Qtight to be ' very handsome.' But that, Miss Ada, 
is not an answer, it is an equivocation — I hate equivoca- 
ticms." 

Ada bent again over her book ; but Miss Elmly saved 
her the trouble of making any rejoinder, for, giving the 
velvet skirt a series of twitches, she broke forth with, 

"I have a great mind to shut myself up in my own 
room for the rest of the evening ! What am I to do with 
all the strange people who are coming, I should like to 
know ! I have never seen half of them ! ' Entertain' 
them, indeed ! when I can scarcely make out what they 
say, between their French words and new-fangled expres- 
sions. And then, too, they are always asking me about 
things I never even heard of. I wonder at you, Gilbert, 

for thrusting yourself and all of us into such a scrape ! 
You need'nt laugh-^they will be laughing at you before 

long.'* 

" I am not in the least afraid," he rep^ed, " for the 

world is a great coward, ^nd, like some school-boys I have 

seen, only bullies where it can do so with impunity. It 
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would be afraid to laugh at me, Gilbert Elmly, just 
retired on five hundred thousand dollars. I may be as 
ill-tempered, awkward, and ignorant as I choose, and thej 
will court and flatter me. And you, my dear sister, need 
not trouble yourself in the least ; if you are rather taciturn, 
and ill-at-ease, it will be attributed to hauteur consequent 
upon being sister to a man like me — \i you talk much, 
and use expressions a little different from theirs, you will 
be affable and eccentric. As to Ada, she need do nothing 
but look as pretty as she does now, to come in for more 
than her share of admiration. You look surprised, Ada, 
to find me so well acquainted with the ways of the world. 
No matter how 1 obtained my knowledge— sufficient that 
I have it." 

But I have not yet told you how old Mr. Elmly was ; 
do not start, he was forty-five — and Miss Elmly was five 
years older. 

"But I can not see yet why you have done this," 
resumed his sister ; " I know that we can never be happy 
here — we are not fitted for it ; and why don't you live 
now as you have always been in the habit of living 1" 

Mr. Elmly smiled at her vehemence, and glancing at 
his watch, observed, " half-past eight ; the notes, I believe, 
specified nine, so that we have still half an hour, in which 
I will endeavor to give some explanation of my proceed- 
mgs." 

He seated himself between the two as he contiRued, 
" When we were children, Sarah, you know that we lived 
in the country ; and the happy period of my childhood is 
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still as fresh in my mind as the events of yesterday. 
How we raced and tumbled about in all the wild joy of 
freedom and health ! now swinging in the tree-tops, and 
then paddling in the brook, or scrambling among thorns 
and briers in those old woods, after violets, and straw- 
berrios, and nuts — ^knowing no' restraint, or recognizing 
none save a mother's love. Oh, those were happy times ! 
and I had a pearl in those days, which never lefl me unless 
some froward act had brought a tear to the gentle eyes 
which ever watched me with looks of love, and then it 
turned dark and colorless. I am not going to be senti- 
mental, Ada — SL man of my age is too old for that ; I will 
only tell you how I lost my pearl. The first time that I 
was conscious of my loss, was a dreary, never-to-be-for- 
gotten day, that always looks gray and misty when 
viewed from memory's store-house. It was May, and the 
birds sang, and the sun shone ; but it was a cloudy day, 
for I left my pleasant home, and came to the dark, cheer- 
less, discouraging-looking city — a stranger in a strange 
place, with no familiar voice to whisper my name, or bid 
me welcome. The store to which I was destined was 
situated jn a street more gloomy, if possible, than any I 
had passed through ; and with a trembling hand, and con- 
fused head, I proceeded with my task. At nig];^t, upott 
my bed in the deserted store, I looked for my pearl, but 
it was gone. 

" I toiled thus for years ; I became independent — ^wealthy 
— ^but my pearl never returned. I fancied myself happy 
during our quiet life in Cherry Street, but there was still 

3 
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an unsatisfied longing — a yearning for something more- 
something different — that has never been satisfied. At 
length something.whispered to me that it was very foolish 
to search for pearls among dust and rubbish — in other 
words, to expect happiness from such a hum-drum exist- 
ence; so I determined to come out into the light, and 
look for my pearl, I am going to begin the search this 

very night." 

« 

Ada had suddenly drawn away the hand which he took, 
and sat with her face averted, curling the leaves of a book. 
Miss Elmly listened patiently to the end ; in the mean 
time making certain reflections of her own as to her 
brother's sanity, with all this nonsence about pearls. 

" Gilbert," said she, suddenly, " I can tell you what will 
be the end of this : some designing girl, with more art 
than wealth, will lead you to make a fool of yourself 
before long." 

" If you mean by that, Sarah, that I shall one of these 
days get married," replied her brother, laughing, " I have 
entertained the very same thoughts myself." 

Ada's head drooped still more. 

" Of course," he continued, merrily, " the mistress of 
such an establishment should be young and beautiful, and 
proud — ^with that kind of manner that puts down nobodies, 
and takes up somebodies. She should be accomplished, 
too — and sing and play like an angel, at the very least — 
there is a marvelous magic in a sweet voice." 

Poor Ada ! her pillow that night was wet with tears 
She had so envied the gift of song — so hung upon tho 
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tones that issued from the lips of those famed ones ! for 
although her voice, in speaking, was sweet and gentle, she 
could not raise a note. What would she have given to be 
able to warble even " Auld Robin Gray !" 

" There !" exclaimed Miss Elmly, as her fan suddenly 
snapped in two from awkward usage, " there go ten dollars 
to begin with ! And they don't give half the air of the old 
palm-leaf one I always carried to church. There goes the 
bell, too ! Do tell me, Gilbert ! what must I do ? What 
must I say 1" 

The prudent spinster exhibited such unwonted emotion, 
that Mr. Elmly could scarcely command his countenance 
— ^but it became necessary to do so, for some one was 
coming in ; and whispering a few directions to his sister, 
he advanced to meet them. 

The room filled rapidly ; and the world of fashion de- 
termined that night to admit within its precincts the 
wealthy bachelor, Gilbert Elmly. His sister passed very 
well — the black velvet dress, and point lace cap, mate- 
rially assisting so desirable an end — and Ada was left un- 
disturbed in her comer, to admire the brilliant crowd, and 
wonder which face would be likely to attract his fancy, 
until, a report being spread that she was the niece and 
heiress of the Elmlys, she was soon drawn forth, from her 
obscurity. How she longed to get away from the brilliant 
lights and gorgeous crowd, and weep unrestrainedly in 
her own apartment ! 

Gilbert Elmly, believing himself invincible, from his 
knowledge of the world, and his contempt for mere out- 
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6if]e show, mingled unreservedlj with the trifles about 
him, at first laughing within himself at their emptiness 
and vanity ; but suddenly something glowed and sparkled,, 
and he, poor, deluded man ! began to think that he h^ 
jR;»|[|nd his pearl. 

. iWhite robes flitted gracefully past him to the harp al 
the further end of the room — snowy fjngers were busy 
wiith the chords — ;and a strain of delicious melody gushe^ 
forth upon the air. Now low,- tremulous, and sweet-r- 
anon breaking forth into louder strains, but still strain^s of 
surpassing sweetness ; scarcely: a^-fiovuid was heard an|:ong 
tbei listeners — every other voice was hushed in rapt attei^, 
tio^. A pair, of dqep-blue orbs were fixed upon the singer, 
with^ > a '. wistful, almost imploring -. eigpr/essiou ; and the 
slight figure of the lame girl was b^it forward as though 
to. catch evpry tone. 

.<jilbe|rt Elmly had placed himself in a position that 
ctPQimanded a full view of the musician's face; apd a 
sijdi^en, glance from those dark, fathomless eyes, thrilled 
through his very heart. They were as suddenly with- 
drawn^ and a- deep blush tinged the marble cheek, while 
the long lashes drooped like a shadow over it. 

i:3he rose from tha instrument,, and others took her 
plftpe, but that melting strain still vibrated through his 
heart.. The gaze of those large, dark eyes haunted him 
as ynth: a spell, and he glanced at the pearls on her 
bosom, and thought of his pearl — his lost, unrecovered 
jfewel. Turn back^ Gilbert Elmly— the pearl sits 
p^ing in the darkness^ for the light of love is withdrawal 
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and a false glitter is leading thee on further and further 
from it. 

" How well you played to-night, Florence," was the 
mother's remark, as the two drove rapidly home. 

Florence Hamilton was buried in a tram of pleasant 
thoughts that came dancing through her brain ; but she 
answered quickly, " I am quite aware of that, mamma ; 
and if I mistake not, that song is worth to me at least 
five hundred thousand dollars." 

''You mean the bachelor 1" was the rejoinder; "yes, he 
is evidently smitten, and a very fine man, too, my dear." 

"I do not know what you mean by * a fine man,'" re-^ 
plied the daughter, pettishly ; " if it implies one very rich 
and rather weak, that he certainly is ; but as to appearance, 
he might almost pass for my grandfather — there is, besides, 
a total absence of any style about him whatever." 

** And yet, my dear, you would be willing to become 
ifrs. Gilbert Elmly r 

** Certainly I should ; I do not see what that has to do 
with it." 

"Of course not," replied the mother; and the* two re- 
lapsed intQ silence. 

That night Gilbert Elmly, for the first time, gloried in 
his wealth ; the beatitiful face of Florence Hamilton came 
mingling with his dreams, and then a low sound of music- 
strains rose, upon his ear. 

Days passed, and the fascination continued ; the world 
to him contained but Florence — ^he forgot all beside, and 
spent houf afler hour listening to those thrilling tones, rapt 
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in a state of ecstasy. Her harp was every day wreathed 
with fresh flowers ; flowers breathed out their fragrance 
within the walls of her boudoir — flowers bloomed in her 
hair — he seemed resolved to bury her in a wilderness of 
sweets. Day aft;er day the two went forth together — the 
sober, middle-aged man, and the beautiful, blooming girl ; 
and people talked and wondered, while the two still kept 
their own counsel. 

One morning Florence Hamilton sat alone beside her 

harp, but the beautiful hand no longer swept the strings ; 

a smile was on the full, red lips, as she turned a ring on 

^her finger in different directions, that the light might fall 

more vividly upon it. 

'< I always had a passion for diamonds," she murmured 
to herself, " and after all, he does very well." 

And what has become of Ada ? The poor, unloved, neg- 
lected one ? She had spoken very little since the night 
of the party, and went about with a face even more quiet 
and pale than usual. She seemed almost to have turned 
into marble — so very rigid was the expression of her fea- 
tures ; and her eyes were now always vailed by the long 
lashes. 

" How very pale you look, Ada," observed Mr. Elmly, 
kindly ; " I am afraid the new house does not agree with 
you." 

He was right — it did not ; but Ada merely smiled sadly 
as she sipped her coffee. 

" It would be very strange if it did agree with her," said 
Miss Elmly, sharply ; " the more I see of it, the more I 
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am disposed to find fault with it. A parlor and dining- 
room on one floor are quite enough for any reasonable peo- 
ple; but here you must have two parlors, a library, a 
dining-room, and butler's pantry, with doors that slide into 
all sorts of queer places, instead of opening as they should 
do. I am always thinking of the rooms in Cherry Street, 
and keep pushing at the doors to make them open, until 
that good-for-nothing mulatto fellow comes along with a 
smile on his face, and has the impudence to say, ' allow me, 
ma'am.' What business has he to be polite, and say, 
* allow me, ma'am,' just as if he thought himself a gentle- 
man ? Of course he will be allowed to do what he is paid 
for doing, but I hate these new servants. And do, for 
pity's sake, Gilbert, either keep that Mrs. Marlington away 
from me, or else make me a small dictionary of their queer 
words to carry in my pocket. She is always asking me 
some ridiculous question about the house, and says that 
when they build they intend to have a port-go-chair — now 
what in the world is that ?" 

" Porte-cochere^ Sarah," said her brother, laughing ; and 
on receiving the desired explanation. Miss Elmly looked 
almost as wise as she had done before. 

But Mr. Elmly was now often away from home ; and 
Ada saw much less of him than formerly. She would 
quietly take her book to some retired apartment, or else 
spend her time in the library, still bending, pale and ex- 
hausted, over heavy volumes, the contents of which often 
swam before her eyes as the tears came welling forth. 
That beautiful, dark-eyed girl seemed ever before her ; she 
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had caught his glance, as it was bent that night on thf 
downcast face, and she knew not why, but her heart grew 
cold within her. She had noticed, too, the look, half of 
scorn, half of pity, with which Miss Hamilton had survey- 
ed her when they were presented to each other ; and she 
trembled to think of the life that would be hers when a 
new mistress came into the house of Gilbert Elmly. Her 
resolution was taken, however — she determined to qualify 
herself for a teacher ; and steadily pursuing her daily, and 
often midnight task, she endeavored to forget the past. 

Sometimes she would glide stealthily into the drawing- 
room, when she knew that he was out, often at the twilight 
hour — ^and selecting from the music-book some simple air, 
endeavor to bring forth the notes correctly ; she so wanted 
to play, at least, " Auld Robin Gray" for him before she 
went! 

She was surprised there, one evening, by the entrance 
of Mr. Elmly. 

" Why, Ada !" he exclaimed, " you look almost like a 
ghost, you are so pale, and how you tremble ! Sit down, 
I wish to speak to you." 

Cheek and lips had became perfectly colorless ; and Mr. 
Elmly, after gazing upon her in surprise for a moment, 
continued, " You have been moping too much by yourself, 
Ada ; but you will soon have a companion, for the beauti- 
ful Florence Hamilton has consented to become my wife." 

"May you be happy !" quivered on her pale lips ; but 
the words were scarcely audible, and the next moment 
Ada lay senseless at his feet. 
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'■ Very much bewildered, Gilbert Elmly raised her gently 
from the floor, and now, for the first time, an idea which 
he nev6r could have imagined flashed through his mind ; 
and with a heavy sigh he bore his insensible burden to a 
sofa, and then called his sister. 

Ada awoke but too soon to consciousness ; but the pale 
lips uttered not a word, and they did not seek to rouse her 
from her stupor. 

■ It was some days after the scene in the drawing-room, 
and Mr. Elmly stood buttoning his overcoat at the dining- 
room window, wearing very much the expression of a man 
who was imdergoing a scolding. Miss Elmly sat balancing 
her tea-spoon on her cup, and looking as though she had 
just heard something which she had always predicted 
would happen, and hesitating between her satisfaction on 
finding herself in the right, and her natural dislike to bad 
news. 

" Well," said she, after a pause, " I really don't know 
but I am rather glad of it, upon the whole ; because I al- 
ways told you so, and you wouldn't listen to my advice. 
No fortune could support this extravagant style of living ; 
but it is a great deal easier, I can tell you, to go up in the 
world than to come down. I have become accustomed 
now to velvet dresses and real lace, and do not at all fency 
the idea of going back to dyed silks and bobbinet. Nei- 
ther does Cherry Street look as inviting to me as it did ; 
and I do not feel at all ready to have the silver put up for 
sale." 

" We are not going back to Cherry Street," replied her 

3* 
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brother, " nor did I say positively that we must make any 
change at all — I merely hinted at the possibility of such a 
thing. I must consult a friend first, and see how my affairs 
stand." 

Surely Florence Hamilton had not turned into a man 
of business ; for to the well-known house did Mr. Elmly 
direct his steps, and soon found himself seated beside her. 
He staid there sometime, telling her a long story, which 
appeared both to surprise and annoy her. Her color 
changed rapidly during the relation ; and at its conclusion 
Mr. Elmly stood proudly before her, and said, 

"Now, Florence Hamilton, I have told you all — ^follow 
the dictate* of your own heart, and let your decision be the 
truth, at least." 

There was a long pause, during which Florence sat with 
averted face. 

" Have you decided f asked Mr. Elmly, at length. 

" I have," she replied, quietly ; " I feel that I never could 
love any poor man well enough to marry him." 

So saying, she calmly drew off a glittering ring, and 
placing it in his hand, glided from the room. 

Gilbert Elmly stood for a moment where she had left 
him ; and a smile curled his lip as he thought of his boasted 
experience in the ways of the world. He had considered 
himself qualified to warn others, but had fallen into 
the snare himself. Experience is, after all, the best 
teacher; and with a thoughtful step he passed from the 
house. 

He sat alone in his library that evening, when the door 
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opened softly, and Ada entered the room. Her face bore 
the traces of recent tears ; and Mr. Elmly could see that 
she was very much agitated. 

"Excuse me for coming in thus, when you probably 
wish to be alone," said she, in a gentle voice, " but Aunt 
Sarah has told me of your misfortunes, and I wish to ex- 
press some small sense of my gratitude for all your kind- 
ness, and a hope that you will now let me make some 
return. You will let me help you, will you not 1 You 
do not know how much I can do." 

"Bless you, Ada, for this!" replied Mr. Elmly, as he 
gazed fondly on the pure young face upturned to his ; " so 
you do not desert me, then, the moment fortune takes his 
flight. But I do not need your assistance, sweet one ; we 
are not steeped in poverty, as you seem to suppose — we 
must only move from here. It was foolish, though, of me, 
wasn't it, Ada, to seek 'for my pearl where all is so false 
and glittering? I might have known that it was only to 
be found amid the good and true." 

I am sorry to say that Ada was by no means as grieved 
as she ought to have been at Mr. Elmly 's misfortunes — 
his loss of both fortune and ladye-love ; nay, before she 
went to sleep that night she even smiled a little, and won- 
dered if they could not be happy again. 

Mr. Elmly's aristocratic neighbors were both surprised 
and shocked at the sale of his house and furniture ; but as 
his apartments were known to contain a great many beau- 
tiful things, they all flocked to the auction, and entertained 
each other with comments on the extravagance and ill- 
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judged proceedings of people who suddenly rise from no- 
bodies, (^nd fall back again quite as suddenly. 

Tiie sale was concluded — the house locked up by its new 
owner — and the Elmlys had gone no one knew where, and 
no one cared. 

It was summer ; and the air was laden with the breath 
of roses, while the half twilight of a lovely June evening 
shrouded the scene in a pleasant gloom. A beautiful 
country-seat on the banks of the Hudson had remained 
untenanted for some time. The flowers and shrubbery 
had been suflered to sweep over the garden walks, the 
borders were untrimmed, and the place neglected; but 
new occupants had now taken possession, and the hand of 
improvement was everywhere visible. 

At one of the French corridors, opening on the lawn, 
stood Gilbert Elmly and Ada; while Miss Elmly was 
seated on a sofa, apparently engaged in solving some 
weighty problem. 

At length she exclaimed, " I can not understand you at 
all, Gilbert, lately — you talk of poverty, and break up in 
the city to keep aliBost as expensive an establishment 
here ; for I count up every item of expenditure, and it 
amounts to a sum that would not answer for a poor person." 

Her brother smiled ; and then, with some embarrass- 
ment, he replied, "But I am not poor." 

Both Ada and Miss Elmly started in surprise, and 
looked as though they half suspected him to be joking ; 
but being assured on that point, his sister exclaimed, 
** Well I declare ! I really am—" 
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" What 1" inquired her brother. 

" Very glad indeed," she continued, " for the truth is, it 
is much pleasanter to be rich than poor ; and after you 
get accustomed to style, and all that sort of thing, one 
doesn't mind it so much. I really felt quite bad at the 
idea of going back again to our old quarters ; but certainly, 
brother, your conduct has been almost incomprehensible ; 
are we to stay here now in peace and quietness, or make 
another move as soon as it suits your fancy?" 

"Not at all," replied Mr. Elmsly; "this is a lovely 
place, and we are all to remain here and become attached 
to^it Perbaps it was not quite right of me — indeed I ac- 
knowleclge that it was not— but I could not bear the idea 
of being deceived, and seeing my glittering castles one by 
one fall headlong to the ground ; so I invented the fable 
of having lost my fortune, and found that, when stripped 
of my borrowed plumes, I was but a jackdaw indeed. 
And not only a jackdaw, but I began to think myself 
something of an old fool besides, and determined that the 
country would be the best place for me. So here I am, 
and here I am resolved to stay." • 

He looked toward Ada, but she was gazing resolutely 
out upon the lawn. 

'' But, Sarah," he continued, in a slightly embarrassed 
tone, " I have succeeded in my search — I have found my 
pearl." 

Miss Elmly was quite unable to comprehend his mean- 
ing ; but. when, with gentle force, he led Ada forward, a 
slight perception of the truth began to dawn upon her. 
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The idea was not altogether pleasant at first — she did not 
feel willing to resign her station as mistress of the estab- 
lishment ; but as she glanced at the half-shrinking figure, 
and sweet, blushing face of Ada, better thoughts came 
over her, and following a good impulse, she stooped and 
kissed the fair young brow. 

Tears sprang to the eyes of Ada at this act of tender- 
ness, and even his sister's face showed signs of emotion ; 
but Gilbert Elmly was prejudiced against crying, and in a 
merry tone he exclaimed : 

" This wise search of mine was very much like that of 
the old lady, who, after spending a whole day hunting for 
her spectacles, found them comfortably perched upon her 
own nose !" 




THE WIDOWER; 

OB, LEAYES FBOH AN OLD MAID'S JOUBNAL. 

[UESDAY, February 8tk. — ^Those noisy children of 
Wilbanks', they are enough to drive one crazy. 
Here they are, hours before decent people think of leaving 
their beds, up and screaming at the top of their lungs, 
racing about the yard like mad things, and making all 
sorts of unmeaning noises, just to see which can scream 
the loudest. It is really annoying to have such neighbors 
— now I hear a window raised, and there is a call of-^ 
" Saunders ! Saunders ! Keep off of those flower-beds !" 
That is Mrs. Wilbank ; I know her hearty, cheerful voice. 
The deluded woman actually considers her children won- 
ders, and that silly man, her husband, takes more pleasure 
in their society than in any other that could be offered. 
All this does well enough, if they did not require others 
to entertain the same opinion ; but if one goes in there 
for a call, that everlasting baby is sure to make its appear- 
ance in Mrs. Wilbank's arms, who informs you, with the 
most perfect composure, that " when she left the child with 
its nurse it screamed all the time ; but now she always 
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brings it in the room with her, so that she feels perfectly- 
easy." " ^asy" indeed ! The Indian war-whoop would 
be a gentle lullaby compared to the strains which greet 
the ears of her visitors. Thank my fortunate stars ! that 
I'm not married. 

To-day is my birth-day. My thirty years seem like a 
dream, over which I glance in vain for any era of signal 
importance ; the seasons have come and gone, and on each 
succeeding birth-day I remember thinking how old I should 
feel the next year ; but now I am thirty, and I do not feel 
so very old yet. It seems a very short time since I was 
eighteen ; how well I remember the day ! I was cracking 
nuts with my teeth, and mother remonstrated against the 
practice. "If you do so," said she, "you will not have a 
tooth in your head by the time you are thirty." ^^ Thirty /" 
how I did laugh ! What should I want of teeth, or any 
thing else, at thirty ? And yet here I am, at that sober, 
matter-of-fact age, with quite as much use for my teeth 4is 
ever I had. 

I almost dread going down to breakfast this morning; 
Edward and Gora will be sure to banter me on being an 
old maid, for, at thirty, one can not very easily shake off 
the title. Very saucy of Cora — she is two whole years 
older than I am^ and yet she really seems to feel younger. 
There actually is something quite pleasant and independent 
in being an old maid, but it is very provoking to be called 
one. People seem to regard them as targets to be aimed 
at with impunity ; and Edward, even last night, with such 
a saucy look in those bright eyes of his, and a sly glance 
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at Cora, read from the newspaper an insolent toast, given 
somewhere among a party of rowdies : " Our fire-enghies — 
may they be like old maids : ever ready, but never want- 
ed !" " Ever ready," indeed ! 

That is Alice's knock. " Get up, Aunt Maggy ! break- 
fast is ready, and this is your birth-day, you know.** Oh, 
yes ! of course they will not forget my birth-day — why 
can they not let it rest in peace ? When a child, I longed 
in vain for birth-day celebrations ; they passed quite as 
unnoticed as other days ; but now the honors fall rather 
heavily upon me. I never was a beauty, and I must now 
be still less so than formerly, but, to my great joy, not a 
single gray hair is visible. I almost closed my eyes during 
the search, for fear of beholding what I did not wish to 
see ; but a closer inspection convinced me that my fears 
were unfounded. That reminds me of a most uncompli- 
mentary speech, of which, as usual, I was the unfortunate 
recipient ; but I really hate to put it down on paper. It 
was last Wednesday, when I was at the hair-dresser's ; 
and after expressing my fears that my hair would turn 
gray early, as that of most' of our family had done, the 
woman innocently exclaimed — "Dear me, ma'am! you 
couldn't have' every thing bad !" Eather a poor consola- 
tion, and more abrupt than pleasing ; but one comfort, I 
had a cold in my head then, and I defy any one to be 
beautiful with that most tormenting of all afflictions — my 
usual complaint, by the way. Now, a cough makes one 
appear rather interesting, but who can feel pity for a cold 
in the head 1 
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I need not have lingered so long before the glass, and 
have been so particular to arrange every thing to the best 
advantage — what if I am thirty 1 They all saw me last 
night, and no material change can have taken place since 
then. . 

After breakfast. The Rubicon is passed! After an 
affectionate kissing all around, I took my seat at the table, 
and began to feel more at my ease. But on venturing to 
speak of those noisy little Wilbanks, Cora looked mis- 
chievous, and that intolerable Edward exclaimed : 

"Take care, Margaret! You remember the saying 
about bachelors' wives and old maids' children 1" 

They both laughed ; while I bit my lips and remained 
silent. 

We were sitting around the fire afterward ; and I asked 
Cora if she did not feel very old ? 

" ' Old,' indeed !" she exclaimed, " no, I feel quite as 
young as ever I did." 

" I suppose she will be asking me, next, if I do not feel 
very old," observed Edward. '* I'll tell you what it is, 
Maggy, you are te3 years older than either of us. You 
can no longer be called a chicken, can you 1" 

I had never experienced the least desire to be termed a 
chicken before ; but I now felt quite melancholy that they 
would not acknowledge me as such. 

When one lives with a married sister, she is somewhat 
of a cipher with respect to houshold affairs ; and having 
nothing of that kind to detain me below, I hastened to my 
own snug little room, to collect my thoughts properly for 
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my thirtieth birth-day. A beautiful volume of Byron 
from Edward, the tiniest of watches from Cora, and a veypy 
pretty toilet-cushion, manufactured by the dimpled hands 
of little Alice, are lying on my dressing-table. It is 
pleasant to be so remembered, and they are very kind, if 
they only were not such dreadful teazes ! 

I have been engaged in the melancholy occupation of 
looking over old letters. There are piles of them in my 
desk, and I have several times thought of burning them ; 
but my hand has been withheld in the very act, by a 
reluctance to part with such speaking mementoes of the 
past, and thus destroy, forever, all evidences of former 
kindness from those whose lips have since learned to 
frame far different words. I have just commenced jour- 
nal-keeping to-day ; in my quiet life there will not be 
much worth recording, but I am writing for myself, and it 
is something of an amusement. I intend always to keep 
up the practice ; years hence I can look back to this record 
of other days, and it will be like the magician's wand to 
bring the past vividly before me. 

I was just thinking that I had neve 'received an offer ; 
nor do I remember ever to have fallen in love since my 
tenth year. I then bestowed my warm affections on a 
little boy in a red jacket and gilt buttons, who evidently 
regarded me with considerable favor. But one unlucky 
day, by an ill-timed stroke of wit, I lost my youthful 
admirer. This red jacket was his pet passion ; I knew 
this, and in the midst of some trifling dispute, I informed 
him that "monkeys always wore red jackets." I could 
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.not have inflicted a deeper wound; his jacket was laid 
aside — ^and so was I. 

My tongue did me considerable mischief on several oc- 
casions. Many years later, when I began to feel less 
youthful than formerly, I came very near making a con- 
quest. Having met with a bashful young man in com- 
pany, I pitied his embarrassment, and exerted myself to 
relieve it. For several successive evenings he followed 
me about, and seemed to consider me as a sort of pro- 
tector. Bijt a group of mischievous girls, just released 
from the school-room, were quite amused with this sudden 
friendship ; and with the determination of bringing matters 
to a crisis* they repeated several compliments which had 
been* paid me by my admirer. They perceived that these 
speeches were by no means disagreeable, and professed 
themselves surprised and delighted with my powers of 
pleasing; at the same time begging me to divulge the 
secret to them. This flattered my vanity ; and, puffed up 
with self-complacency, I replied : " The secret, girls, is 
this* if you wish to be particularly agreeable to a person, 
converse with him on subjects where he is most at home ; 
he is much better pleased to think himself sensible than 
you." They listened with the utmost gravity, as though 
to the words of an oracle ; and, the first chance they ob- 
tained, informed my new acquaintance of these sentiments. 
He was frightened at the idea of being managed, and stu- 
diously avoided me. Supposing his bashfulness to be 
stronger than ever, I noticed him more than usual — but in 
vain , I could not draw him into conversation. I felt rather 
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mortified, as I was quite unconscious of having given 
offense ; but I experienced no deeper feeling at his depart- 
ure, and certainly learned something by it; namely, to 
keep my own counsel, and not let my vanity get the bet- 
ter of my prudence. 

I shall not make any calls to-day ; it would seem as 
though every one I met knew that it was my thirtieUi 
birth-day ; and besides, it is bitter cold, and almost too 
much trouble to get out one's furs and put them away 
again ; and consideration the third, as I am now an old 
maid, I think I shall give up writing, and devote myself 
to the improvement of my mind. So, Mrs. Cora, you 
will be obliged to set forth alone — ^I can not leave my coal- 
fire. 

Now, the first question is, what can I do to signalize 
myself? I always had an ardent desire to be something 
above the common herd, but never could make it out 
Manufacturing clothes for poor children is benevolent, to 
be sure, but I do not think I should lik^ it ; and now that 
youth has departed, I would aspire to fame of some de- 
scription. Perhaps I might write a ncrvel, if I could ac- 
complish a beginning,, middle, and end ; but then 1 have 
no patience with lovers, and I could not very well do with- 
out them. 1 shall stop journalizing, and read over my 
Byron. 

Night. — ^I am almost ashamed to sum up this account 
of my birth-day — it has been so unprofitably spent. Afler 
poring over a book, which I had read two or three times, 
until late in the afternoon, I began to dress for dinner ; 
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and on descending to the parlor, I was scrutinized from top 
to toe by my provoking brother-in-law, who apologized by 
saying that he did not know me, for I really looked pretty! 
It certainly was a compliment, clumsily as he expressed 
it, and almost the only one that I ever received. Women 
are silly, after all (not but what men are much more 
so), for here was I, at the age of thirty, believing all his 
flattery. 

There is to be a sort of variation in our quiet life ; Ed- 
ward talks a great deal of a Mr. Claybrook, a widower 
and an old friend of his, whom he has not seen for several 
years until to-day; but having just arrived from the West 
Indies, he will probably honor us with his company very 
often. From what Edward says, this gentleman appears 
to be quite a hero of romance ; and I feel considerable 
curiosity to behold him. To begin with : he is very hand- 
some, wealthy, and unfortunate. Noble-minded he must 
be, if one can judge from actions, for he was the best of 
sons to a widowed mother ; and at her death he went to 
Cuba to make a fortune, and there married a beautiful 
creature, who almost tormented his life out. This Blanche 
was headstrong, selfish, and passionate; he denied her 
nothing that could be given with any degree of propriety, 
but one day, on his refusing to grant a most unreasonable 
request, she threw herself into the water, in a fit of pas- 
sion, and he plunged in after her. It was sometime before 
he could succeed in grasping her ; and then, quite wearied 
out with his exertion, he supported himself and her until a 
boat reached them. They used every means to restore 
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her, but in vain ; his beautiful wife was a corpse, and his 
left arm has been entirely useless ever since. Wayward 
as she was, he felt his wife's loss deeply, for he really loved 
her, and has since remained a widower. This I have 
gathered from Edward, and his description seems quite 
» perfect. 

What nonsense I have written! -What is it to me 
whether he is unfortunate or not 1 There are plenty of 
other unfortunate men in the world ; and what to me are 
the concerns of my brother-in-law's visitors ? I have 
certainly been more foolish on this my thirtieth birth-day 
than I ever remember to have been in my whole life be- 
fore. This journal-keeping is a very good thing ; it shows 
one every silly thought and action in a much stronger 
light than they otherwise appear. 

February \^th, — I have not written in my journal for 
several days. I could not seem to find time, for my ward- 
robe appeared to demand so much attention that it has 
kept me constantly busy. All of a sudden I find myself 
most remarkably destitute of clothes, and shopping is an 
occupation that consumes a great deal of time. Cora has 
persuaded me into a very foolish thing — a white hat and 
feathers for a single woman of my age is very much too 
dressy ; but after I had once tried it on my head she 
would not allow me to take it off — she said that it was the 
most becoming thing I had ever put on. I took it ; but I 
could not help thinking of Mrs. Cleopatra Skewerton, in 
" Dombey and Son," and wondered if I did not resem 
ble her. 
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It is very pleasant to have people paying you compli- 
ments, even though you do not believe them (and I cer- 
tainly do not). Edward wonders if I am not growing 
prettier, or whether I dress more becomingly than I did. 
Well, I really believe that I have done up my hair ! 
How could I be so foolish as to torture myself with 
curl-papers ! Mr. Qaybrook is coming here next week — 
probably to take tea and spend the evening. 

Monday^ 14/A. — Here, in my -own little room, I can at 
length draw a long breath. I know of nothing more applir 
catory to my feelings than a couple of lines, which are 
constantly in my mind, but I forget where I have seen 
them. 

^ And woe is me !" the bailie cried, 
<* That I shonld see this day P 

We expected Mr. Claybrook, to be sure, but had quite 
made up our minds that he would not come till evening. 
It was about four o'clock, and we were seated at the din- 
ner-table in the back parlor. I had been very much occu- 
pied all day, and while making my toilet for dinner, the 
bell rang before I had concluded ; I therefore went down 
with,my hair in papers^—also, for greater beauty, retaining 
my morning wrapper. This was bad enough, but not the 
worst : [ had just begun to recover from the effects of a 
very hot pickle, and my eyes and nose were of the color 
which my cheeks should have been ; this, with fiie tears 
which were quite visible, gave me the appearance of hav- 
ing just been crying^ — when the door was thrown open, 
and Mr. Claybrook announced ! 
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For a moment I sat quite stunned, and heard him say, 
" The servant told me that you were at dinner, but using 
the privilege of an old friend, I followed him in here." If 
people were only aware of the annoyance they cause 
when they " use the privilege of Old friends," and " will 
not stand upon ceremony !" " You did perfectly right," 
said my brother-in-law ; while I thought he had don§ per- 
fectly wrong. So much for first appearances. 

How ridiculous and disappointing it is to picture from 
description the appearance of some individual whom you 
have never seen, and how provoking of him to look totally 
different. My Mr. Claybrook, and Edward's Mr. Clay- 
brook are two distinct and separate personages. I had 
fancied a gentleman of about six feet high, with very dark 
hair, very dark eyes, and bronzed complexion ; a pensive 
countenance, and beautiful mouth, that rarely smiled, but 
when it did so far relax, white, shining teeth gleamed out 
like rows of pearls. His appearance was to be extremely 
stylish, with a certain " keep-your-distance" kind of air ; 
and every word he uttered was to be characterized by 
rare intelligence, refinement, and brilliancy. Now for 
what he is. When I had at length mustered sufficient 
boldness to raise my eyes, I beheld a well-dressed gentle 
man of middle height, with his lefl arm in a sling, which 
gave him rather an interesting appearance — though he had 
by no means the half-bandit look I had pictured, and his 
hair and eyes were not near so dark ; but one comfort, 
they were not blue — I am so tired of blue-eyed people. 
So that I have seen Mr. Claybrook, and he hiMs seen me. 
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In an agony of fear, I motioned to Edward and Cora 
not to introduce me, and as soon as possible slipped from 
the room, and gained my own quiet dormitory. I made 
my toilet as I had originally intended it, and hastened 
back again ; but he was gone. Edward says that he staid 
but a short time ; and it will probably be long before we 
see him again, as he is going immediately to Washington 
on business. So ends this day of misfortunes. 

Edward and Cora have been laughing both at me and 
Mr. Qaybrook. They insist that we were both struck 
dumb with intense admiration of each other ; and they 
tried to persuade me that I looked much worse than I 
really did. The worst that Mr. Qaybrook can say or 
think is, that he saw an old maid, in morning-gown and 
curl-papers, seated at the dinner-table, crying. It certainly 
was no fault of mine, and perhaps he did not even look at 
y me after all. I do not even believe he would remembier 
me if he saw me again. 

Cora ought to be ashamed of herself ;, she laughs at his 
carrying his arm in a sling, and says that it is ridiculous 
for an injury received so long since. I am sure that it 
looks much better than if it hung powerless at his side ; 
but she ridicules the idea of his having but one arm alto- 
gether. I remonstrated with her on this unfeeling conduct, 
and grew so warm in his defense, that before long their 
ridicule was turned upon me. I can not hear the absent 
abused, and, above all, one who brought this deformity 
upon himself by his courage and self-sacrifice in behalf 
of another, and that other so unworthy. For my part, I 
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think it makes him appear more interesting, and so I told 
them ; but they pelted me so unmercifully with ridicule 
and laughter, that I was forced to make a hasty retreat. 

March \Zth, — Well, I really am surprised! Having 
put on the white hat and feathers, and every thing to cor- 
respond, I sallied forth with Cora for an aimless stroll. 
As we sauntered leisurely along, we encountered Mr. Clay- 
brook, proceeding in an opposite direction, who imme- 
diately stopped on seeing us; and after paying his re- 
spects to Cora, was formally introduced to me, whom he 
honored with an exquisite bow and a beaming smile. 
What a difference there is in bows, from the awkward 
nod to that graceful lifting of the hat, which Mr. Clay- 
brook executes to perfection ! I should sooner have ex- 
pected to meet almost any one else than him, but he told 
us that he returned sooner thait he intended ; and although 
a surprise, it has certainly been a more agreeable one than 
the dinner-table scene. Mr. Claybrook walked some dis- 
tance with us, and promised to call very soon. Since our 
return, Cora has been trying to persuade me that I really 
am a beauty, and says that there is no knowing what that 
hat and feathers may yet accomplish. What a very silly 
speech ! and how much more silly of me to put it down ! 

March 20^A. — ^Mr. Claybrook has been here again, and 
this time I looked more like a lady. He is certainly a 
very intellectual man, and a very entertaining one. Ho 
has so many amusing stories to relate — ^no one ever did 
meet with such adventures before ; but I must confess that 
I am disappointed not to find the half^melancholy coun- 
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tenaiice and pensive manner I had pictured. It is so pro- 
voking to have in one's mind a certain standard of perfec- 
tion, and then find yourself drawn in to admire a totally 
different style. My beau-ideal of manly beauty was seven 
feet high, with breadth in proportion — though I am rather 
under-sized myself; but now I begin to think that such a 
figure might be clumsy, and very much in the way. 

It is strange, to be sure, but I seem to have had Mr. 
Claybrook very much to myself this evening. Mr. Pel- 
man called in, and Cora seemed to occupy herself entirely 
with him, only putting in a word now and then ; while 
Mr. Claybrook, Edward, and I, formed a coterie of our- 
selves. Life in the West Indies must be very beautiful, 
according to his description, but I do not think I should 
like the heat, and the slaves, and the insects, to say 
nothing of snakes — my mortal horror and aversion. But 
then it is always summer there, and the perfume of the 
orange blossoms, through open windows, must be per- 
fectly delightful. Discovering my fondness for flowers, 
Mr. Claybrook has promised to bring me some seed of a 
beautiful West Indian plant that blooms but once in two 
years. I should like to have it, but he will probably for- 
get all about it ; people — that is, people whom I have met 
with — are so apt to promise things and never bring them ; 
and I am not one of that lucky class who are always re- 
ceiving presents. 

March 2\8t — It is very strange that they will not let 
me alone — they appear to delight in teazing me. I can 
not converse with a gentleman for a single evening, with- 
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out their saying all sorts of absurd things. Even Mr. 
Clay brook they appear to consider a fit subject for mirth ; 
and Edward says, so provokingly, 

" Why, Maggy, you and Mr. Ciaybrook appear to suit 
each other exactly. It is a very good speculation, I can 
assure you — you had better set your cap for him." 

" Set my cap for him, indeed !" I replied, indignantly, 
"a man's love that comes not without seeking, is not 
worth having ; and such a speech is particularly foolish to 
me, for an old maid I am, and an old maid I intend to re- 
main." 

"Old maids are not apt to be quite so sentimental," 
said Cora, laughing. " But what will you bet," she ex- 
claimed, suddenly, "that the end of the year, or your next 
birth-day, will find you an old maid still 1 I will wager 
half-a-dozen pairs of gloves that before then you will be 
obliged to lay aside all claim to the title." 

" Very well," said I, " I will accept your offer, for half-a- 
dozen pairs of gloves will not come amiss, and I wish to 
punish you for your absurd remarks." 

They have really made me feel unpleasant. Perhaps 
Mr. Ciaybrook, too, thinks that I have exerted myself to 
be agreeable — that I am trying to catch him ; far superior 
as he seems to others I have seen, he is a man, and men 
are so notoriously conceited. The idea overwhelms me 
with mortification ; perhaps I have been too forward, and 
ready to agree with every thing he said, and he may even 
now regard me with contempt. The next time he comes, 
I will let him see that I can entertain opinions se^^ar&tA 
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from his ; I will treat him coldly and politely, or else have 
a regular dispute. It is very disagreeable,, though, to quar- 
rel with people — I wish that Edward and Cora would let 
me alone. 

March 2bth, — ^I should now be quite at ease with re- 
spect to my dignity ; I have succeeded in making myself 
as disagreeable as possible. My conscience rather smote 
me when Mr. Claybrook produced the seeds so promptly ; 
but, after all, what do a few seeds amount to 1 He may 
have brought them just to lead me on to make a fool of 
myself. I was extremely distant, and opposed almost 
every thing he said. I thought that he once or twice 
looked rather surprised, as well he might, at conduct so 
different from my former manner ; but one piece of actual 
rudeness, of which I was guilty, has really made me feel 
ashamed of myself. It was all Cora's fault — she is always 
leading me into some scrape of that sort. She made a 
direct attack upon me, before Mr. Claybrook, by asking me 
if I did not like to see a large ring on a gentleman's finger. 
She had just expressed herself delighted with a magnificent 
diamond worn by Mr. Claybrook on his little finger — the 
only thing about him which I can condemn ; and, although 
quite aware of my sentiments, she applied to me as though 
confident of my assent. I felt myself turning all manner 
of colors, and pretended not to hear her question ; but she 
repeated it in a louder tone, and I was forced to say, 

" You know that I do not, Cora — ^but that is no rule for 
others." 

"Oh, yes," observed Mr. Claybrook, with a smile, 
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" every one's opinion is of consequence. But, Miss Earl- 
ton," he continued, " you must be kind enough to give us 
your reasons ; perhaps you will convince us all." 

What could I say 1 How extricate myself from the 
dilemma in which they had involved me ? It was really 
cruel for poor unoffending me to be led into such a scrape ; 
but an answer was expected, and some reason must be 
given. I do not think I ever uttered but one falsehood ; 
and although a child, the lesson I then received inspired 
me with such a contempt for it — it seemed to me some 
thing so mean and despicable — that I could scarcely tell 
another to save my life. Even white lies, lies of polite- 
ness, which people constantly indulge in, I could not bring 
myself to commit; and now, when asked the why and 
wherefore, my reply was more truthful than courteous. 

"You must excuse me, Mr. Clay brook," said I, "and 
remember that I did not seek the argument — ^I was drawn 
into it ; my reason for disliking to see rings worn by gen- 
tlemen is, that to me they have a finical and foppish ap- 
pearance. But there are probably few who coincide with 
me ; and my opinion, of course, can not be of the least 
importance to you." 

There is something rather odd about him, which I can 
not quite understand ; instead of saying that my opinion 
was of importance, or any thing of the kind, he repeated the 
word " foppish," and seemed to fall into a reverie. Noth- 
ing more passed between us during the evening ; but Cora 
has just told me, that after observing me for some time, 
he remarked to her that there was something very noble 
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and truthful in my countenance, and that I appeared to be 
quite above the meanness of descending to falsehood or 
equivocation, even in the most trifling things. I under- 
stand your irony, my good sir ; and though I can not 
blame you for it after my rudeness, I am by no means so 
foolish as to believe it to be intended for a compliment. 

All the satisfaction that I obtained from Cora, for her 
troublesome question, was, that she wished to see what I 
would say, and what he would say. A laudable curiosity. 

March 30/A. — I scarcely know what to think of Mr. 
Clay brook ; whether, to use a vulgar expression, he is 
" making game of me," or if be really admires my blunt- 
ness as much as he professes to. He came up to me this 
evening with a smile, as he said, 

" I have reflected on the subject of rings. Miss Earlton, 
and now confess myself very much of your manner of 
thinking. It is a trifle, to be sure, but people should be 
particular even in trifles. The diamond is now at the 
jeweler's, where I have left it to be re-set for a lady to 
whom I intend making it a present, if she will honor me 
by accepting it." 

It was very foolish of me, but I wished that he had not 
told me that. I wonder who the lady is ? Some one 
young and beautiful, I suppose. Heigho ! 

It is certainly very singular, and provoking, too, for I 
am sure it is no fault of mine, but my conversation with 
Mr. Claybrook appears now to be one continual dispute. 
I do not know how it is, but, before I am in the leasf 
aware of it, he has drawn me into a controversj, during 
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which I am compelled to say many rude things for the 
sake of truth. He contrives to draw forth my sentiments 
and opinions, without enlightening me as to his, which 
seems hardly fair dealing ; but I begin to be very much 
interested in him — ^he is so odd, and different from other 
men, that I even look forward to our disputes with a de- 
gree of pleasure. I really need Edward and Cora to re- 
store me to my senses, provoking as they are. 

" Well," exclaims my brother-in-law, " this certainly is 
the most curious courtship I ever beheld ! Here are Mr. 
Claybrook and Maggy delighted with each other, yet 
quarreling every time they meet, and really unhappy if a 
civil word chances to pass between them." 
, "All's well that ends well," observed Coca, sagely; 
" and Maggy seems to have hit upon the very method 
most likely to captivate her incomprehensible West In- 
dian." 

There it is again ; perhaps he really thinks I quarrel on 
purpose to please him ! The troublesome man ! I wish 
he was — here. Now, Margaret Earlton, you are the most 
ridiculous old maid that ever arrived at the unromantic 
age of thirty. Look in the glass, and tell me what you 
see. You behold a face that does, to be sure, look about 
as well as ever it did; but in* its best estate it is not one 
likely to do much in the way of captivation. Add to this 
a manner rude, quarrelsome, and repelling, and then bring 
up Mr. Claybrook in ail his attractions, and ask yourself 
if you have not lost your reason — if, indeed, you ever pos- 
sessed any. 

4* 
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April 3d. — We have not quarreled this evening. I do 
not know why it is, but I feel quite melancholy ; and yet it 
is not a dark, overburdening melancholy— only a pleasant 
sadness. Mr. Claybrook has been repeating to me passages 
of his Ibimer life ; tears stood in his eyes when he spoke 
of his beautiful wife, and his tone was sad, as he said, 

'^The great &ult in her character was toant of truth; 
I loved her deeply, fondly, but I could not trust her im- 
plicitly — ^I could not depend upon her. There are few, be- 
sides yourself, Miss Earlton, to whom I should speak so 
freely ; but you possess the jewel which my poor Blanche 
lacked — you are truth itself." 

Old as I am, I blushed deeply, and Mr. Claybrook fixed 
his eyes upon me with a penetrating expression that disr 
concerted me still more. I wish he would not stare so ; 
it is quite a habit with him. 

April 20/A. — Mr. Claybrook has not been here for a 
long time. They told me that I had frightened him away 
with my quarrelsome ' temper, and I believed them ; but 
I now hold in my hand a small packet that makes me 
tremble with a pleasant kind of fear. We were all com- 
menting upon his prolonged absence, when the parcel was 
brought in ; and on reading the superscription, they handed 
it to me. I have not opened it yet — I dare not; but 
Edward says that it is Mr. Claybrook's handwrit- 
ing, and both he and Cora looked so knowing and mis- 
chievous that I was glad to make my escape as soon as 
possible. 

I have opened it. Out rolled a glittering ring, and I 
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recognized the splendid diamond which had occasioned my 
first rude speech. I thought that there might be another 
Margaret Earlton, and laughed at the idea of appropriating 
it to myself; but I read the letter, and, impossible as it 
seemed, became convinced that it was really me. Thus 
runs the letter : 

" I have sent the ring — for it was that very evening 
that I first became fescinated by the unswerving truth 
which has characterized your every word and action. I 
have watched you narrowly when you least supposed it ; 
I have drawn you into argument, and tried both temper 
and principle ; I have held the jewel in various lights, but 
it remains pure and faultless. I have passed my time in 
solitude — have examined my own heart, and became satis- 
fied. I now ask you, dear M , to accompany me on 

my pilgrimage through life, and await my answer from 
the lips of truth." 

" What can I say 1 Cora has just read the letter, and 
to her I repeated the question. 

" What can you say ?" she replied, gravely, " why, tell 
him, of course, that such a thing is altogether out of the 
question — that you can not call to mind any conduct of 
yours which could lead him to entertain such erroneous 
ideas — that you shall always esteem him as a friend, and 
all that sort of thing, but you find yourself under the ne- 
cessity of declining his obliging offer." 

But c?o 1 1 They will certainly laugh at me if I write 
an assent, but what do I care ? I am not the first person 
who has done such a thing. Ck)ra adds, in a tone of con- 
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cem, that "it is a pity to give up the ring." Not so 
much so as to give up — 

June \^L — That ever I should live to write this ! It is 
my wedding-day ! I atn attired in bridal robes, but I have 
snatched a few monients to complete my journal. It is 
the first day of summer, and far more lovely than summer 
ever yet appeared. The trees wear that fresh, beautiful 
green, that hangs in such delicate sprays from every 
bough — the birds are raismg a complete concert in my 
ears, and the sky beams brightly with the hue of faith. 
The little Wilbanks are making more noise than ever, but 
even their voices are inusic to-day. Beautiful, blessed is 
it to live but for the loved one ! to be always near him, 
ever at his side with a mission of love; to feel the beat- 
ing heart — response to those solemn words, " until death 
do us part." 

Cora has claimed her gloves already, and I fulfilled my 
>r naQst honorably. I am laughing at my former 
of xjontinuing this journal-keeping through life ; I do 
not feel as much interested in it as formerly. But what 
shall !Ndo with these stray leaves? I shrink from the 
idea of appearing in print, but it is a duty I owe the pub- 
lic ; I would diffuse my happiness around ; therefore let 
them laugh and be merry* over this record of an old 
maid's folly. 





AMIABILITY, WITH "VARIATIONS." 

OMEBODY has said (I think it's not in "Jane 
Eyre"), "What's in a namel" and no doubt he 
made the observation with that kind of an air which de- 
notes a consciousness of having said a good thing ; but 
with respect to the very desirable possession which forms 
the subject of this sketch, there is certainly far more in a 
name than any thing else. I fear that I must confess to a 
prejudice against " amiable people," as the majority of 
those with whom I have been acquainted invariably turned 
out any thing but amiable. In the nursery, my appella- 
tion was generally " spitfire," and Miss Ella was always 
" so bad, that nothing could be done with her." , tdon't 
care if it does look egotistical to talk so much about my- 
self, and put in so many I's ; if not egotistical, I should 
be sure of being something else that did not meet people's 
views of right and proper ; and never having had justice 
done me before, I am resolved to lay my case before the 
public. 

In early childhood my favorite aversion was an " amia- 
ble little girl," who came regularly, once a week, to play 
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with me, attired in a white apron, flaxen curls, and light, 
blue eyes. This interesting piece of amiability invariably 
took possession of my best doll a few moments after her 
entrei, crying if I demanded restoration of my rightful 
property — when I was always told " not to tease Miss 
Alice, poor little thing ! who was so good and quiet that 
no one could help loving her." 

She was remarkably good, poor little dear ! and very 
quiet, too, when allowed to have every thing she wanted, 
and treated as tenderly as if she had been a wax doll. 
Alice never cried very loud, but her tears were ready to 
flow on every occasion ; once I looked at her pretty hard, 
and the " pearly drops" were soon meandering down her 
cheeks ; she was called the pattern child, and held up for 
me to copy till I almost hated the sight of her — while 
I, whom they often lashed into ungovernable fury by in 
justice and ill-timed harshness, was denominated '^ a com- 
plete little vixen," and other children received almost as 
many instructions to beware of me as if I had been a mad 
dog. 

Miss Alice preserved her interesting sensibility during 
the whole of the time I passed in her company at school, 
and • she was enabled to carry her every point by that 
fortunate accomplishment of crying easily. To be sure, 
as she grew older, she often received the appellation of 
" cry-baby ;" but her schoolmates were careful not to pro- 
voke those floods of tears which were dismal to behold, 
and worked upon their feelings most powerfully; for 
Alice could cry without making her eyes and nose red— 
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she only looked the pictuce of silent suffering. It was 
seldom that I ever did cry, for passion generally triumphed 
over feeling ; but when I did succeed in working myself 
up to the desired pitch, I was generally told that, " hav- 
ing made a perfect fright of myself, I had better go bathe 
my eyes, and keep quiet for a while." 

One of the rules in our school was, that if any girl came 
in after the class then reciting had answered questions once 
around, she must forfeit her place, and take her station at 
the foot. Alice's talents never stood very high in the 
estimation of the teachers, but somehow or other she con 
trived to maintain a place near the head — I verily believe 
through the kindness of friends on either side, who prompt- 
ed her when wrong. Well, one morning in she came after 
the lesson had commenced, glanced tremblingly around 
and perceiving that the head girl was answering a second 
question, with sad steps and slow, she took her station 
at the foot of the class. The girls all looked sorry 
and Alice, reading the expression of the countenances 
about her, grew more and more pensive- looking ; and 
finally, when it came to her turn, answered the question 
with a burst of tears. 

The lesson was interrupted ; and after a few moments' 
conversation, the teacher said : 

"Miss Dilmore, you can resume your place in the 
class." 

Alice was warmly welcomed back by the friends who 
separated to give her room ; and the teacher observed, by 
way of apology : 
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" I do not send Alice there on account of her crying — 
that is a very silly and childish habit ; but she has been 
far too tenderly nurtured. (She had, indeed.) Circum- 
stances have probably retarded her this morning." 

No doubt they had — circumstances always do ; and if 
the restored place was not a premium for crying, I was 
very much> at a loss to know what it was given for, but 
resolved to say nothing unless placed in a similar situa- 
tion. 

A short time after, I, too, transgressed, and that, too, 
when my place at the head required constant attention ; 
as I entered the room, smiles of triumph passed down the 
class, and one or two pointed to the foot. I took my. 
place in silence, but waited in vain for the anxiously- 
expected permission to advance higher; a question was 
passed to me ; I tried and tried in vain to weep and look 
interesting ; not a tear could I force. A look of angry 
discontent was probably the expression my countenance 
wore ; I made no answer to the question, and as I could 
not very well go down any lower, they allowed me to 
remain where I was. I resolved this all over in my own 
mind, coolly and without anger ; but place it in whatever 
light I would, conscience still cried out, " unjust I" It 
was unjust, and I soon came to the conclusion why it was 
so. They knew very well that, if not dislodged from my 
eminence by some accident, I was likely to maintain it 
during the whole of the season ; foiS, ** although I say it, 
that should not say it," I was allowed to be one of the 
wonders of the school, and most tenderly cared for toward 
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examination, for then I shone as a bright, particular 
star: 

** And still they gazed, and still their wonder grew, 
That one small head contained e'en all I knew." 

But, above all things, do not feel flattered because you 
are called smart; for, if you are, people will deny you all 
feeling and sympathy, and be forever making you presents 
of writing-desks — considering you as a kind of nondescript 
animal that is content to live among pens and paper, and 
breathe no air but what is redolent of freshly-printed 
books. Dear me ! where was I ? The title and subject 
are not much alike, but now, as the children say, "I will 
behave better." 

Some people, if they smile pretty often, and talk not at 
all (thereby being sure of saying nothing to the disadvan- 
tage of others), are called " amiable ;" and others again 
may try all their lives, and not enjoy that enviable distinc- 
tion. Although convinced, from what every body said, 
that my nature must be an uncommonly bad one, I had 
heard that natures could be altered, and made to look al- 
most as well as new ; and, when a little girl at boarding- 
school, I resolved to try what could be done with mine. 
By giving up every thing I had, and never contradicting 
any one, I had succeeded pretty well, and actually become 
quite a pet with swreral of the large girls, when a most 
unfortunate prese^klouded my happiness for some time. 
This was a pair oflRir little scissors, meant expressly to 
scollop out worked muslin, and which I found very conve- 
nient ; a discovery speedily made by the others, and about 
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forty times a day was I besieged for the loan of my scis- 
sors. For some time I steadfastly refused all applications, 
and was called " cross thing," " disagreeable girl," and 
" mean, disobliging, and ill-natured," till I could bear it 
no longer, and resolved to sacrifice my scissors. I did so, 
lost them, and recovered my character. 

School-girls always have some fancy or other, which is 
pursued until quite worn out ; and at one time the passion 
raged for braids of hair worn on the wrist to remember 
dear friends, who, as they were only seen every day, and 
all day, seemed in danger of being forgotten. Black, 
brown, chestnut, red, golden, and flaxen hair were mingled 
incongruously together ; and each was ambitious of rival- 
ing the others in the number and variety of her bracelets. 
This was a trying season for poor me, who toiled harder 
for a good character, than any hero for his well-earned 
laurels. Somebody had kindly told me that my hair was 
the only decent thing about me, and must not be cut ; it 
reached far below my waist, excelled all the others in 
quality, quantity, and color, and was considered a most 
desirable addition to the number of locks already in their 
possession. But I was by no means disposed to part with 
it ; I knew that if I gave to one, I must give to all, and 
steadfastly shook off the eager petitioners who crowded 
around whenever I took down my beautiful hair. Twenty 
times a day was I met by grieved |^k sorrowful friends, 
who, with scissors in hand, soughf^JFbring me to my 
senses, but in vain ; until at last Mary Rone, my room- 
mate and confidante, rushed up to me one day, burst into 
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tears as she placed a lock of flame-colored hair in my 
hands, and informing me that she could stand it no longer, 
wished to know if I would not give her a small piece of 
my treasured hair on the occasion of her going away, per- 
haps forever 1 

Human heart could not resist this touching appeal ; the 
scissors were produced, my hair was loosened ; land as 
the news spread about that I was giving a lock of hair to 
Mary Rone, " who was going away," those who were not 
going away, thought it would be a good chance to attack 
me ; and as vaj friends rushed in, I could have exclaimed: 

"They gather- 
See ! how DEist they gather !" 

• 

I begged, and entreated, but it was of no use ; twenty 
pairs of scissors were instantly produced ; twenty hands 
grasped my hair, and clip, clip, clip, until I verily thought 
I should have to purchase a wig. I gazed mournfully on 
each long, shining lock, as my merciless tormentors held 
them up before me ; but to all my complaints, they 
replied that it was a proof of their love. I tried hard to 
be contented with this, but philosophy failed to convince 
me that all the love in the world could compensate for my 
loss of hair. I looked in the glass at length — oh, hor- 
rors ! at least one-half my hair had disappeared ! and con- 
science whisperedj<^at, perhaps, amiability had degen- 
erated into weaknd^b, in thus parting with my chief orna- 
ment, to gratify those who cared nothing about me. 

There are some people who, with the sweetest manners 
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in the world, would scarcely stretch forth their hand to 
help another. I was once paying a visit to a very sweet 
old Quaker lady, who had always seemed to me the very 
personification of amiability and perfection. With her, 
every one was " dear," every one was good, every one 
was lovely, and she had a sweet smile for all. Among 
other things to recommend our Quaker friend, was a large 
and beautiful garden. As we walked through the paths 
admiring the flowers and shrubs, one of the company, a 
child, pointed to a cluster of pinks, saying, with a wistful 
glance : " These are pretty flowers — ^I'd like to have one." 
" Would thee, dear ?" replied cousin Rachel, with one of 
her benignant smiles, as she quietly passed by without 
gratifying the young visitor. The child was astonished ; 
she had felt the influence of the smile, and yet on glancing 
at her hand it was empty — she knew not what to make 
of it. 

And yet there are some characters in the world who are 
really amiable ; who are continually benefiting others, 
and who, because they possess natural energy, instead of 
that insipid milk-and-water manner, are exposed to insidi- 
ous remarks, and rarely receive that praise which is their 
due. Such a one was Nelly Upton. She had the greatest 
reverence for truth, and would not hesitate to speak as 
she felt, even at the risk of giving offense ; and yet she 
was by no means one of those people who are forever 
saying disagreeable things, and then dignifying their blunt- 
ness with the name of candor. Perhaps being the eldest 
of a large family, had given an uncommon degree of energy 
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to her character, for she was one of those persons who are 
always sought in any trouble or diflSculty. 

A story often told about Nelly, took place when she 
was traveling in one of the North River steamboats. Not 
being very hungry, she soon dispatched her own supper, 
and then fixed her attention on her opposite neighbor — a 
large, stout woman, who was devouring pancakes in a 
most alarming manner. Nelly was not conscious of 
staring rudely, and amused herself by counting the pan- 
cakes as they disappeared. The woman, seeing her so 
quiet, thought she must be watching, and fixing her eyes 
on the young girl, exclaimed, rather suddenly : 

" Well, Miss ! you seem to be watching me very 
intently — ^pray, and how many cakes have I eaten ?" 

" Just twenty-four, ma'am," was the reply. 

The peal of laughter which followed these words caused 
Nelly to start and look about her ; the fat woman looked 
disconcerted, and the other passengers were bursting with 
merriment at this abrupt answer. But Nelly's energetic 
character was often of material use to others; ''and 
thereby hangs a tale." 



It was toward the close of a long summer day, and the 
people of Deerfield, like a great many other people, were 
often to be found at their windows. Two or three of the 
womankind were glancing up and. down the street from 
the blinds of a very pleasant-loolHg house, and bowing 
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and smiling to their acquaintance as they passed along. 
Suddenly, however, the countenance of one of the young 
girls assumed a look of mingled amusement and alarm, as 
she called out hastily : 

" Laura, Laura ! quick ! shut the window ! Dear me ! 
I am afraid she will see us." 

The blinds were hastily drawn down, as their mother 
inquired : " What is it, you silly girls 1 What caused 
that scream, Kate f 

" Why," replied the younger sister, laughing merrily, 
" she saw Mrs. Bolton over the way, and not approving 
in this case, of * seeing and being seen/ she hastily with- 
drew. Your sentiments were not the sahie last night, 
Kate, when young Hilson passed along." 

" I do wish you would be quiet," returned Kate, blush- 
ing, and looking a little angry, ''and watch and see 
where she stops. I wonder who is to be the victim to- 
night ?" 

Laura, still laughing, returned to the window and 
arranged the blind so that she could look out, while 
passers-by were not able to see in. 

The object of this commotion was a very quiet-looking 
old lady, with a black hat and vail, and an immense feather 
fan. She belonged to the class of pretty old ladies, with 
bright black eyes, and a still fresh complexion. Her face 
was not as old as her figure, for she stooped ia little, and 
leaned heavily on the arm of her companion — a meek, 
quiet-looking man, ap^pently rather younger than herself. 
They walked deliber^By along a few steps farther, and 
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then stopped before a large double house ; when the old 
lady talked earnestly for a few moments to her husband, 
who seemed to give a sign of assent, and then both pro- 
ceeded up the steps. 

Laura remained at her post until the front door had 
/ closed behind them ; and then dancing into the middle of 
the room, exclaimed, in high glee : 

" As I live, if she hasn't gone to Nelly Upton's !" 

" Nelly Upton^s /" repeated Kate, in surprise ; while 
their mother remarked, " If she has, she has met 
her match for once. I wonder how Nelly will pro- 
ceed ?" 

** I hope she will tell her," replied Kate, " how ridiculous 
is is for her, when she is as well as any body, to make 
people sit up with her. I never heard before of people 
having night-watchers who went out regularly to hunt 
them up. She is as bad as the plague, for every one runs 
in at the sight of her." 

" Why doesn't she make Mr. Bolton sit up ?" observed 
Laura ; " I do not see the wisdom of taking a husband if 
he is to be of no use." 

"JJe, poor man!" rejoined their mother, compassion- 
ately, "he*looks as if he had never had a wink of sleep 
since their marriage. They say he is the kindest husband 
that ever lived, and instead of getting provoked, quietly 
bears with every thing." 

" Well," said Kate, " now the old lady is fairly in for 
it. Woul4§'t it be a treat, Laurie, to see Nelly when she 
asks her to come and sit up with her 1 It is rather strange. 
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by-the-by, that she never favored us : I was trembling 
just now for fear that she was coming. 

"You may consider yourself pretty safe," returned 
Laurie, mischievously ; " Naught's never in danger." 

And how did Nelly proceed 1 

But, to begin with, Mrs. Bolton was the wife of Mr. 
Bolton ; and not having any children, or much else to 
occupy her mind, she had for the last twenty years been 
employed in taking care of herself, and convincing her 
husband that never was man so blessed as he was. He 
had heard this so oflen stated as an incontrovertible fact, 
that he came at last to believe it, and felt humbly con- 
scious that devoted affection and reverential regard on his 
part could alone make up for his wife's unheard-of con- 
descension in marrying him. Not that Mrs. Bolton was 
the least bit of a termagant — ^far from it ; she always 
spoke low and gently, and I do not believe a single harsh 
word passed between them all the time they were mar- 
ried. Mrs. Bolton was a sweet-tempered, indolent kind 
of an old lady, and although as fresh as a rose, she had 
worked herself up into the idea that her health was in a 
very critical state, and required constant care and atten- 
tion. At length her spirits became extremely low, and, 
impressed with the idea that she would die suddenly, and 
alone, she declared that she must have night-watchers. 
This certainly was a species of monomania, and the vil- 
lage doctor, not knowing what better to do, gave it as his 
opinion that the fancy should be humored. Poor Mr. 
Bolton had, with the most unwearying affection, day after 
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day, worn himself out, scratched his face and hands, and 
almost torn the clothes off his back, plunging into briars 
and bramble-bushes after unheard-of herbs ; and now he 
good-humoredly took up his post by the bedside of his 
pretty, troublesome wife. For about a year he managed 
to keep very wide awake indeed ; but while he became 
thin and sickly-looking, Mrs. Bolton was as well as ever, 
and bid fair to wear out several lives in preserving her 
own. So they were obliged to look up a substitute, and 
fortunately selected an " amiable girl," who kept an un- 
wearying watch, night after night, and, to ease the mind of 
the invalid, even promised to marry Mr. Bolton in case of 
her decease. This was all very well ; but human nature 
can not stand every thing, and poor Clara Santon, having 
impaired her own health, was obliged to forego her nightly 
employment. 

Mrs. Bolton thought it " very cruel of Clara to leave 
her," and began to look about for any who could be 
pressed into active service, till, from being an unheard-of, 
it came to be a common occurrence, to see the couple per- 
ambulating the streets in search of a victim. Every day 
toward dusk they sallied forth, and as pity was the pre- 
dominant feeling, few could refuse to sit up a night now 
and then with the old lady, who persisted in deceiving her- 
self. She had now fixed upon Nelly Upton, who, after a 
few moments' consideration, expressed her willingness to 
perform the duty ; and Mrs. Bolton, who had taken a 
fancy to her cheerful countenance and pleasant manners, 
departed quite satisfied. 

5 
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As evening drew on, Nelly produced a small carpet* 
bag, which performed the office of mc-de-unity and began 
folding her night-dress. 

" Why, Nelly," said her mother, smiling, " that is quite 
a useless ceremony; Mrs, Bolton's watchers have very 
little occasion for such articles, and if you expect to 
sleep at all to-night, I may as well undeceive you before 
you go." 

'' I certainly do expect to sleep as usual," was the reply. 
" The old lady has troubled the community quite long 
enough, and she shall sleep, too, to-night, or my name is 
not Nelly Upton." 

A smile passed round the circle at Nelly's determined 
air; and taking up the carpet-bag, she started for the 
scene of action. The evening passed very pleasantly till 
about ten o'clock, when Mrs. Bolton, drawing forth her 
watch, remarked to her better half: 

" My dear, it is time for you to go to bed." 

The obedient husband took up his candle, and bidding 
the ladies " good night," departed. 

No sooner had the door closed behind him, than Nelly, 
as if it had been the most natural thing in the world, said : 
" Now it is time for you to go, Mrs. Bolton." 

A pair of very handsome dark eyes were opened to 
their widest extent, at this remark, and Mrs. Bolton looked 
as if she could have replied : " Me sleep 1 One of my 
noble race sleep ? I never did such a thing in my life !" 
This is to be found somewhere in a story of a wife who 
never slept, and drove her husband to oommit suicide. 
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But Mrs. Bolton, whatever she may have looked, con 
tented herself with saying : " It is of no use for m« to go 
to bed, my dear child ; when you are so unfortunate as to 
be awake all night, it is far more pleasant to sit up." 

Nelly glanced at a small table, on which was set out 
biscuit, cake, and various eatables, which, together with 
two or three j^tscinating books, containing marks, showed 
very plainly how the nights were generally spent. No 
wonder that sleep refused to visit either watched or 
watcher. But Nelly came, resolved to effect a reforma- 
tion ; therefore, quietly, yet in a tone of command, she 
replied: < 

** Oh, but I intend that you 8?tall sleep ; follow my direc- 
tions, and you will soon see their efficacy. Now," she 
continued, with a smile, "I shall be a very strict nurse; 
if you feel hungry, we will eat a piece of cake, and then 
put these things out of the way." 

Ilie invalid, quite astonished at these strange proceed- 
ings, made no objection; the cake was eaten-^nd Nelly 
soon had the satisfaction of seeing her patient comfortably 
established- for the night. From her wakeful habits, not 
feeling inclined to sleep, Mrs. Bolton derived some satis- 
&ction in watching the movements of Nelly, as she pro- 
ceeded to set things in order ; and this being completed, 
she placed herself before the glass, and began deliberately 
to put up her front hair in papers. Mrs. Bolton raised 
herself up a little at this, and feeling convinced thai girls 
were the vainest creatures in existence, watched her pro- 
ceedings with still more interest. At length the hair was 
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arranged to the owner's satisfaction, who forthwith pro- 
ceeded to array herself in her usual night-dress. 

"Why, Nelly, Nelly T exclaimed Mrs. Bolton, in 
alarm, " what are you going to do ?" 

" Going to bed, of course," replied Nelly, with a very 
determined air ; " what should I do ?" 

The old lady was fairly stunned — speechless with sur- 
prise. Nelly then took possession of a vacant couch in 
the comer, where she could watch the movements of 
her charge without being seen herself. Mrs. Bolton gazed 
wildly around, and not perceiving her, cried out : 

" Nelly, Nelly ! Surely you are not gone to bed ! 
Why, what kind of watching is this? How could you 
leave me so 1" 

But Nelly was, or pretended to be, roaming at lai^e in 
the land of dreams ; and the old lady's alarm increased 
tenfold. 

" Dear me !" she continued, " I do believe she has gone 
to sleep ! ^Nell^ 1 Nellj !— Nelly ! Nelly ! Nelly !— 
Nell! Nell! Nell!" 

Mrs. Bolton fairly sung herself into a pleasant slumber; 
and the cause of this commotion, after a laugh at her pa- 
tient's discomfiture, followed her example, attd slept 
soundly till morning. 

At breakfast, Mrs. Bolton observed, with a sort of un- 
willing acknowledgment: "Well, I do believe I had a 
short nap last night — the first time in many jears." 

"Had you, really!" exclaimed her blsband, in de 
light. *S*w 
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" The ' short nap,' " said Nelly, with a smile, " was a 
good night's rest." 

"So it was," rejoined Mrs. Bolton, balancing her tea- 
spoon on her cup, " so it really was ; and I believe I owe 
it to you, Nelly." 

" Shall you want me again to-night ?" inquired her 
companion, "I do not feel very tired yet." 

Mrs. Bolton glanced at Nelly — then at her husband — 
and all of a sudden perceived something very interesting 
in the garden, for she stood looking out of the window 
sometime. 

The tax upon night watchers ceased, and Nelly returned 
home in triumph. 
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TAKING TEA SOCIABLY. 

FBOM MY BUDGET OF ADVENTUEE8. 

r' was a most lovely afternoon in June, neither incon- 
veniently warm nor uncomfortably chilly; the birds 
were singing merrily around, the breeze came clear and 
refreshing, and an inexpressible gladness seemed to be 
borne on the very atmosphere, while I stood in a state of 
considerable satisfaction before the toilet-glass in my own 
particularly pleasant little room. Not that I was in the 
least vain ; oh, no ! I do not think I was, because I re- 
member wishing that my nose was not quite so retrousse^ 
and wondering if people could have the assurance to call 
my eyes green, though, to tell the truth, I did not exactly 
know what else to call them myself. I was going out to 
tea that afternoon ; not to meet a bevy of girls and get 
up a complete frolic, but to see an old friend of my 
mother's, a regular married woman, with several respon- 
sibilities, who claimed all her care and attention ; a place 
where there was not an article in the shape of a beau, and 
yet I wished to be particularly fascinating, interesting, and 
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agreeable. I wore nothing but a simple white muslin, to 
be sure, yet I think I have seldom, if ever, taken as much 
pains with my toilet as on that particular afternoon. I 
brushed and brushed my hair, which would friz in spite of 
me ; and at last, finding that I could do no better, I con- 
cluded to be sweet simplicity in natural curls and un- 
adorned innocence. I was pretty short, and pretty stout, 
and not much calculated for a heroine at best, and yet, as I 
clasped a certain little gold cross around my neck, I fell to 
building castles in the air, and dreaming scenes from life, 
iii which I figured as chief performer. 

Must I explain % It is rather awkward to expose one's 
own little plots and maneuvers, but I really see no help 
for it, as this particular one happens to be the center 
around which all my movements revolved. We lived in 
the village, which was quite a pretty collection of half 
houses half villas, but still it was not quite the country. 
There were no handsome edifices standing far back from 
the road, with noble, English-looking lawns in front, and 
endless gardens and a beautiful water-prospect back. Oh, 
no ! every thing looked far more exact and methodical, 
and an actual tea-drinking, with strawberries and cream, 
at a real oountry-seat, was not to be despised. There was 
a ver^' handsome place about a mile from the village, 
which had lately been taken by an old friend of my 
mother's, who, on moving from the city, was considerably 
shocked and discouraged by the many inconveniences at- 
tending a residence in the country. 

Mrs. Morfield, when she had time, was a very enter- 
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taining woman, and always had a great deal to say to my 
mother, and not much in particular to me ; but she had 
repeatedly pressed me in a ^%r^ kind manner to come and 
take tea with her sociably ; and having never before 
availed myself of this invitation, I had now concluded to 
go. Mrs. Morfield's good qualities, however, were con 
siderably enhanced in my estimation by the knowledge of 
her being the happy sister of a brother who had been 
quite a favorite with me in my younger days. It was 
now three years since Henry Auchinclass departed for col 
lege, and during that time I had never once seen him, but 
his name had been frequently brought forward with a 
grand flourish of trumpets, till my curiosity was quite ex 
cited to see if he had altered so much from what I rem em 
bered him. Once a fugitive piece of poetry fell into my 
hands, after passing through various channels, and having 
just begun to admire sentiment, this production of my 
old playmate's stirred up all my ecstasy and enthusiasm. 
Prizes were showered upon him at every examination, and 
in the eyes of his old acquaintances his brow was encircled 
with a wreath of laurel that raised hira almost to a level 
with Shakspeare and Milton. This hero was now actually 
coming among us with all his honors fresh upon him; 
whether he really had arrived, or was going to arrive that 
afternoon, I did not know, but thinking it extremely pro- 
bable that, as the distance from Mr. Auchinclass was not 
far, he would visit his sister as soon as possible, I was 
seized with a sudden fancy to execute one of my long- 
promised tea-drinkings. At our last parting something of 

5* 
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a fracas took place ; but I was quite a juvenile then, not 
more than fourteen, and now, with the experience and im- 
provement of three additional years, I collected all mj 
energies to startle him with my fancied transformation. 

There was a gentle tap at my door, aud, her face quite 
radiant with excHtement and anticipation, in walked (or 
rather bounded, for she never walked) my chosen col- 
league, Annie Wilmot. A small basket hung on her 
arm, a huge sun-bonnet almost concealed her pretty &oe, 
and she was evidently bound on a strawberry excursion. 

" Come, quick !" she exclaimed, " put on yotjr hatj 
snatch up a basket, and let us be ofif, for we shall have a 
grand time of it. The girls are all pretty lazy, and re- 
quire considerable stirring up, but there is a whole cara- 
van at the door now, waiting for the light of your pres- 
ence. Come, Ella, you're a terrible snail ! do make 
haste !" 

A strawberry excttrsion ! Dear me, what an idea ! my 
lip curled at the very thoughts of it. Soil and tear my 
white frock among the brambles, disarrange my carefully- 
smoothed ringlets, and stain my hands like any old straw- 
berry-picker ! I, a young lady of seventeen, perform 
such an undignified part ! 

" I am sorry, Annie," I replied, " but you really must 
excuse me, in consequence of a prior engagement.*' 

" Prior engagement .'" repeated the laughing girl, mim- 
icking my tone, as she eyed me from head to foot ; " I am 
afiraid you will choke yourself with big words. Have 
you swallowed Webster, my dearl But, really," she 
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oontinued, with a courtesy of mock reverence, " you must 
excuse my not being struck with your resplendent ap- 
pearance before. Pray, if I may be so bold as to ask, 
what do all these curls mean, and that cross, and that par- 
ticularly unrumpled-looking dress *? Do initiate me as to 
this prior engagement.'* 

" I am only going out to tea," I replied, a little con- 
fused, while I determined not to tell her where, for fear 
of her suspecting me. " But I really think," said I, " that 
we are too old to go a-strawberrying, Annie. Bemember 
that we are no longer children." 

** Mercy on us ! what has got into the girl ? Too old to 
go a-strawherrying ! If we are too old to gather straw- 
berries," said she, " we must be too old to eat them ; so I 
advise you to give them up at once. Farewell, Miss Pro- 
priety ! I shall certainly send you a cap and a pair of 
spectacles suited to your advanced years. Wherever you 
are going," she concluded, " I hope you will enjoy your- 
self as much as we expect to ; but I very much doubt it." 

" So much you know," thought I ; and away bounded 
my merry visitor, probably to enlighten the waiting bevy 
as to the nature of my objections, for I soon heard a great 
deal of buzzing and laughter as the whole troop finally 
disappeared. 

My toilet had received its last finishing touch ; I screened 
my face with a large sun-bonnet, and taking my parasol 
for further protection, sallied forth. I entered upon my 
journey in a very pleasant frame of mind. I was benevo- 
lently inclined that afternoon, and quite disposed to view 
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every thing in the best possible light ; but notwithstand- 
ing this happy temper, I became reluctantly convinced that 
that walk was one of the hottest and most disagreeable 
I had ever taken. The trees were few and fer between, 
so that it was really fatiguing to get from one to the other, 
and scarcely a blade of grass refreshed the eye — nothing 
but barren, parched, discouraging-looking soil, whereon 
nothing ever could, would, or did grow. Resolved, how- 
ever, not to be damped at the very outset, I toiled along, 
shut my eyes to keep out the sun, and tried to feel happy 
and contented with my mouth full of dust. 

At length, to my great relief, 1 approached the house, 
and, worn and exhausted as I was, it burst upon me almost 
like a vision of Paradise — ^looking as cool and shady as 
possible in the midst of trees that appeared, at least, half 
a century old. I closed the heavy gate behind me, and 
walked leisurely up the graveled walk, quite charmed and 
enraptured with every thing I saw. Here and there was 
placed a handsome marble urn ; tubs of orange and lemon- 
trees lined the whole walk from the house ; and in the 
back-ground I perceived strawberry-beds, cherry-trees, and 
a large green-house. The steps leading to the front en- 
trance were very broad, and with a light step I sprang up 
the whole flight, quite prepared for an afternoon of felicity. 
Those dark, solemn-looking trees — there was something 
sad in their very grandeur. A low melody played among 
the leaves as the summer wind wailed gently through 
them, and I stood watching and listening, fascinated by a 
strange power, until I almost forgot that I was to enter 
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the house. All appeared very still around, the blinds 
were closed, and the sound almost startled me as my hand 
touched the bell. 

Some time elapsed before the ring was answered ; I 
was obliged to give another, and another — and at length a 
slatternly-looking Irish girl made her appearance, who 
kept the door as closely shut as possible, and by placing 
her own substantial person in the aperture, effectually pre- 
vented my efforts at ingress. She appeared by no means 
to relish my intention of entering, and saying, in no gen 
tie key : " And is it the misthress ye'd be wanting to see 1 
She's busy with the childer, and pr'aps will not lave them, 
but walk in a bit till I see." 

I followed my conductor, and entered an apartment on 
the first floor, which evidently answered the purpose of a 
dining-room, and was, without exception, as dismal-look- 
ing an apartment as I ever entered. The black, hair-cloth 
sofa was ornamented with slits in various places, from 
which the stuffing was peeping forth, an exploit of which 
the young Morfields were particularly proud; the chairs 
were in the same condition, the carpet was torn in vari- 
ous places, and the whole room had a very poverty-strick- 
en appearance. On the mantle-piece were two large glass 
jars, covering pots of very unnatural-looking artificial 
flowers, considerably faded ; over the sofa hung a picture 
of a sinking ship, and on one side a representation of 
Robinson Crusoe landed on the desert island. I felt irre- 
sistibly drawn toward that picture — it was dark, gloomy, 

* 

and discouraging, and it sympathized with my own feel- 
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iDgs, My hopes, too, had suffered a complete wreck ; I 
entered upon the expedition with warm, glowing feelings, 
but the walk, the Irish woman, and the hopeless^ooking 
apartment, had blasted them entirely ; and I was almost 
wishing myself with the strawberry-party, when the door 
opened, and Mrs. Morfield entered, with a very bold, 
staring baby in her arms. 

She appeared delighted to see me, and welcomed me so 
cordially, that I quite forgot my recent dissaiis&ction; 
She had one of the most sunny, joyful dispositions I have 
ever encountered; she would have turned a desert island 
into sunshine, and laughed at every trouble that came ip 
her way. Her temper must have been a happy <Mie to 
stand the wear and tear of six noisy boys ; but although 
a delightful and entertaining companion, she would have 
been still more so had she not always been in a hurry. 
All she said was uttered so fast, that her auditors were in 
continual fear of her losing her breath ; and one carefully 
avoided lengthy replies with her, she always seemed so 
pressed for time. 

" I am very glad," said she, with a merry laugh, " that 
you have come, for my own sake — and very sorry for 
yours, for both cook and nurse lefb me this morning in a 
fit of ill- temper ; and as I have only Kitty for a helper, I 
am afraid you will fare but poorly for your tea. How- 
ever, I shall not make a stranger of you." 

I hastened to assure her that it was not of the least 
consequence to me, for I thought to myself ihkt with 
strawberries and chJmes, a person need not care for any 
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thing else ; and having succeeded in setting her mind at 
ease on that point, she proposed that we should leave our 
room for some other apartment. " E^ctly like Kitty to 
put you here," said she, laughing, " but we will try if we 
can not find a pleasanter." 

The baby, who behaved very much like a wooden ma- 
chine, with the exception of staring and sucking its fingers, 
was again clasped in her axms, and we proceeded to the 
parlors. The blinds were shut closely and &.stened to, 
and Mrs. Morfield, encumbered with the baby, tried in 
vain to open them. I gazed around, as well as I was able 
in the dark, and saw that the rooms were very large and 
handsomely furnished, having a cool appearance that was 
extremely pleasant. Very well satisfied with this pros- 
pect, I lent my assistance to unfasten the shutters ; but in 
vain ; they were obstinately determined not to open, and 
with a sigh I followed Mrs. Morfield into the hall. 

" Come here," said she, as she threw open a door on the 
other side ; " here is a room that will just suit you, Miss 
Ella. I believe you are a little romantic, and the pros- 
pect from these windows caii not fail to please you." 

It was a complete fairy bower ; the floor was covered 
with a light straw matting ; the pretty French bedstead 
had a canopy of thin <white muslin, bordered with lace, 
with a corresponding cover on the little toilet-table; the 
chairs were of wood, prettily painted, and every thing 
looked as light, airy, anifj country-like as possible. I was 
in ecstasies with the whole arrangement, and on glancing 
from the window, I found that the prapect quite justified 
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Mrs. Morfield's praises. Directly beneath was the green, 
dose-shaven lawn, studded with wide-spreading trees, 
across which a i^jestic peacock every now and then 
strutted in all the glory of beauty and splendor ; while 
far away rose a dim, indistinct mist of blue waters and 
purple mountains. 

Mrs. Morfield, having placed her marvelous baby on 
the floor — marvelous because it had been so quiet — seated 
herself in a low ]t)cking-chair, and gave me the whole his- 
tory of her morning's misfortunes. I was totally uninter- 
ested in the whole proceeding, but not being required to 
make any responses, I fixed my eyes oh the scene without 
and listened patiently to the end. She then commenced 
a panegyric on the still piece of humanity that sat sucking 
its shoe, which was quite natural, considering that it was 
the only sister of six brothers. I even joined in these 
praises, for its not crying appeared to me remarkable; 
and I began to think that I had at length met with that 
often-described, but always invisible curiosity — a good 
hahy! The young lady was lifted from the floor, and 
even bribed to sit on my lap, which surprised me still 
more, as babies always had an invincible repugnance to 
me, which I returned with interest, and no performance 
was more disagreeable to me than baby-talk. I quite 
sympathized with the old bachelor, who, having picked up 
a woman and baby on the road, took them into his wagon 
on condition that the mother refrained from talking non- 
sense to her child^This the lady readily promised ; but 
forgetting at lenpr the scruples of her companion, she 
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burst forth with : " Bless its little heart ! so it should go 
ridy pidy in the cooche poochee — " "Get out of my 
wagon !" thundered the exasperated gentleman. 

But the baby in question behaved remarkably well, and 
I really began to feel quite an attachment for it. It was 
no great beauty, certainly ; and I did think I had seen 
heads that boasted more hair ; but in its mother's eyes it 
was pre-eminently lovely, and as I wished to earn a char- 
acter for amiability, I praised it up to the skies. Its eyes 
were round, and very staring, so I remarked on their un- 
usual size, and Mrs. Morfield observed, complacently, that 
they were exactly like its father's — its forehead was high 
and broad, which, of course, was a mark of genius — and 
thus, with my own skiU, and some promptings from the 
mother, I patched up quite a beauty out of materials 
which seemed to have been thrown together at random. 

We had been chatting gayly for some time, and with the 
prospect from the window, the charming room, and the 
pleasant manners of Mrs. Morfield, t!o say nothing of what 
was yet in expectancy, I looked forward to a delightfiil 
afternoon, when my entertainer suddenly rose, and declar- 
ing she had quite forgotten Kitty, requested me to watch 
the child during her absence. 

" You seem to be so fond of "her," said she, " that I am 
going to make you head nurse for a little while ; but all 
you will have to do is to see that she does not get into 
mischief. Just keep an eye upon her, will you ?" 

I smilingly consented to perfonxL this slight service ; 



and skillfully maneuvering her way^^ without attracting 
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the child's attention, Mrs. Morfield dosed the door behind 
her, and lefb me absorbed in a train of very pleasant fan- 
cies. I thought iLvery probable that she would ask me 
to make her a visit of a week at least ; she must be so 
lonely, with no companions but those riotous boys — for 
her husband, having just become initiated into the myste- 
ries of firming, spent his whole time out of doors, direct- 
ing, arranging, and often hard at work himself. He was 
only visible at meal times, and I did wonder what had 
possessed his wife to marry him ; he was so little of a 
companion; but she appeared quite satisfied with him, 
and looked upon all he did with admiring eyes. I in- 
tended, during my visit, to be the tenant of the pretty 
room in which I sat, and I pictured myself early in the 
morning throwing up the sash, and leaning out to catch 
the sweet air of summer as it played amid my hair, while 
a perfect burst of melody swept around frohi the birds, 
who always took upi^eir station in those grand old ta-ees ; 
or at evening, when Ifwandered over the lawn, or rested, 
with a boo'k in my h^d, beneath one of those spreading 
oaks. Oh, it would be scr delightful ! 

Here my attention was suddenly brought back to reali- 
ties by a loud squeal which proceeded from the mouth of 
my forgotten charge. The young lady, having grown 
tired of amusing herself with an old shoe, glanced about 
for further employment, and not being at all pleased to 
see a stranger substituted for her mother, gave vent to her 
indignant feelings iuji succession of particularly edifying 
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screams. I was a^Hbt quite surprised, having been de- 
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luded into the belief that she was an excellent kind of a 
child, who would maintain almost the same position for a 
whole day at least. I did not suppose it necessary to feel 
the least responsibility concerning her ; but I soon found 
that nothing was further from her intentions than to be 
neglected in this manner. Having a mortal aversion to 
strangers, the child crept rapidly toward the door, crying 
all the time, and it seemed almost impossible to pacify 
her. But at length I succeeded in placing her on my lap, 
where I tried very hard to convince her that the cross 
which I wore, and two or three rings, were the greatest 
curiosities that had refreshed her sight in a long time. 
For a little while she condescended to be duped by the 
lavish encomiums which I bestowed upon these articles ; 
but soon recollecting that she had seen very much such 
tilings before, she broke forth anew. I then resorted to the 
very original amusement of diaking a thimble on a pair 
of scissors ; but quite enraged at the idea of my attempting 
to quiet her in this manner, she screamed louder than * 
ever, and I was obliged to surrender my poor curls to her 
savage grasp. <» 

She even deigned to laugh and be quite amused with 
this employment for some time, especially when she saw 
my evident reluctance to be so tortured ; but after a while 
I grew more accustomed to it, and endured her pulls with 
80 much philosophy that she left off in high dudgeon. She 
then became quite interested in the excitement of scratch- 
ing at me with her nails, and crying between spells ; but 



finding this performance any thing bl^Heasant, I placed 
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her on the bed, and gave her a small box of tapers from 
thejpriting-table, which she opened and shut, and scattered 
aboft with evident satisfaction. Finding the young terma- 
gant so quietly disposed, I ventured to glide back to my 
window, and wondered what could keep Mrs. Morfield so 
long — ^not feeling exactly satisfied with this baby-tending. 
But then, as her sunny face rose up before me, all my 
anger vanished, and I felt quite sorry and concerned to 
think that she was probably busy in the kitchen with the 
awkward Kitty, in order to get a presentable tea for her 
visitor. The baby was now so quiet and well-behaved, 
that I almost regretted the hard thoughts I had entertained 
toward it ; and in a more pleasant frame of mind, I took 
up the last number of " Graham," which lay upon the 
table, and was soon deeply buried in its fascinating pa^es. 
The quiet, however, was of short duration ; I was startled 
by a noise of something falling, and on glancing at the 
bed, it was empty ! In horror and despair I sprang to the 
other side, and there lay my young torment, quite purple 
in the face, with the tapers scattered around, and one of 
the large, ruffled pillows under her. I fully expected to 
be imprisoned and tried for murder, and, hesitating to have 
my fears confirmed, I caught up the child to see if it still 
breathed. My touch immediately restored life and ani- 
mation ; having fortunately fallen with the pillow under 
her, she had not been hurt in the least — ^but, extremely 
frightened and angry at her unceremonious descent, she 
held her breath fo^some time with passion (an exploit in 
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which good bab^Hre very apt to indulge), but she now 
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sent forth screams that were absolute music in my ears, as 
they assured me beyond a doubt that my tormentor was 
still in the land of the living. The tapers were bitten 
quite flat in various places, and several had disappeared — 
whether down her throat or not, I could not tell ; but I 
gathered up the remainder, and devoted myself to the task 
of quieting the child. 

I was now fairly in for it; I reasoned with myself a 
short time, and became convinced that the fault must be 
entirely my own — I was the one to blame, for its own 
mother had praised it as an excellent baby, and she surely 
ought to know — ^my bad management was the sole cause 
of its present behavior. My ambition was concerned to 
restore its good humor ; Mrs. Morfield would be far better 
pleased to be relieved from the trouble of tending it, and^ 
animated with new energy, I seized it in my arms, and be- 
gan dancing wildly around the room. The young lady 
regarded me with a look of approval, and sucked her fin- 
gers in quiet content. It was very solid, and appeared 
to me the heaviest baby I had ever carried ; still I toiled 
on as long as I was able ; but the moment I sunk into a 
seat, she began to scream, and, as I had at length found 
the means of quieting her, I endeavored to keep up for a 
short time longer, hoping every moment that Mrs. Mor- 
field would enter the door and relieve me. I wondered 
that sh^did not hear the child cry; it seemed as though 
such screams must pierce the thickest wall ; but the time 
passed on, and I was still imprisoned with my tormenting 
chaise. At* length I was obliged 4IVve up — ^I really 
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could not lug her arouud any longer; and sinking down 
in a kind of despair, I was entertained with an intermina- 
ble fit of crying. 

In the midst of this ebullition, I happened to look ont 
upon the lawn, and seeing a peacock pass leisurely along, 
I resolved to turn it to some account. Resting my heavy 
burden. on one arm, with the other I pointed out the bird, 
knocked on the glass to it, talking as much nonsense in the 
mean time as I had ever heard in my whole life. TbB 
young lady was highly delighted — she stopped crying, and 
gazed with rapture on the brilliant oblor of the feathersL; 
But at last the peacock grew tirjBd of .spreading out his 
tail^ and walked slowly away, to my great annoyance, and 
also to that of my charge — ^who, finding that no more was 
to be seen, resumed her customary music. If ever a full 
sense of the beautiful dawned upon me, it was at the sight 
of a black hen and a brood of little chickens^ who very 
obligingly supplied the absence of the peacock, and quar^ 
r^d over some erumb» -which had been thrown beneath 
the window. Th6 child appeared to be fascinated by any 
thing that had tilie power of life ^ on the disappearance of 
the hen and diickens, she transferred her raptures to a 
grave-looking cat; and I even:hailed with delight the apw. 
pearance of a grasshopper, if he took a pretty h^ 
spring. 

But at last every thing was gone ; there seeid^to be 
a strange perverseness among the live stock that aflemoon; 
not a peacock refreshed my sight, not a chicken could I 
spy, not even a graishoj^r beamed up<m my eagerly^* 
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strained vision ; and evidently regarding me as the cause, 
the child screamed furiously, and struggled to escape from 
my hold. Oh, how my poor arm did ache with tending 
that little termagant ! I was hot and exhausted with my 
efforts to amuse her — ^the afternoon was now rapidly pass- 
ing away, and as yet I had tasted none of my expected 
felicity. The child was screaming; I sat quite listless 
and passive in a large easy chair, regarding my burden 
with a look of hopeless weariness, and wondered if this 
could possibly be the excellent baby who had only wanted 
an eye kept upon it. An eye, indeed I Eyes, arms, 
tongue, feet, breath, every thing had been spent in vain; 
and now, in a state of desperation, I resolved to be freed 
from my odious bondage, and flung wide open the door 
leading into the hall, that Mrs. Morfield might reap the 
full benefit of her child's inexhaustible lungs. 

This maneuver answered the expected end ; my hostess 
soon made her appearance with a troubled iook^ and reliev- 
ing me of the torment, she clasped it fondly in her arms, 
saying, in a soothing voice : 

" Did they leave it, darling ? No, they shouldn't plague 
my baby, no they shouldn't — smother's own pet ! Ah, oh, 
you naughty girl !" with a pretended slap, " I'll teach you 
to plague my darling !" 

The young lady, having satisfied hei'self that I was un- 
dergoing proper correction for my misdemeanors, conde- 
scended to be pacified, and surveyed me with an aspect of 
great complacency. Quite wearied out with her superhu- 
man exertions, she soon fell asleep ; and having deposited 
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her on the bed, Mrs. Morfield expressed her wonder at the 
child's behavior. 

"It is quite surprising," she continued, "she is generally 
so good and so little trouble — ^I begin to think, Ella, that 
you can not be very well versed in the accomplishment of 
nursing," 

I was quite provoked at this insinuation, after all the 
pains I had taken, and replied with some warmth, that, 
good or bad, such a child was enough to provoke the pa- 
tience of Job. 

"Oh, stop! stop!" said she, pleasantly. "It is easy 
to see that you are cut out for an old maid." 

Well, if this really was not too much! wasn't it, now? 
To be sure, old maids are very nice people — ^I would speak 
of the community with all due respect ; but still, no girl 
of seventeen likes to be threatened with a life of single 
blessedness, because she can not regard with much affec- 
tion a cross, troublesome baby, who has teased and tor- 
mented her a whole afternoon. I was too full, to speak, 
and Mrs. Morfield regarded me with considerable amuse- 
ment ; but swallowing my irritated feelings as I could, I 
complied with her invitation to walk out to tea. I fear 
that I regarded the table with a blank look of astonish- 
ment, for not a sign of fruit could I discover ; and Mrs. 
Moi*field apologized for the omission by saying that she 
had no one to gather it. I had quite forgotten that fruit 
did not drop into dishes of its own accord ; and in no 
very amiable mood I sat down to a supper of flannel-cakes, 
which I soon found had been very appropriately named. 
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Mr. Morfield now made his appearance, and took his 
seat without a coat ; the table being further embellished 
with the six young Morfields, who had been sent out 
with their father. Mr. Morfield liked every thing coun 
trifled, and in accordance with this prejudice, the eating 
utensils consisted of large, buck-handled knives and forks, 
which, afler my fatigue, I could scarcely hold ; and my 
hand trembled so in lifting my cup, that I narrowly es- 
caped spilling the whole contents. I never worked so 
hard in my life as I had then ; I felt completely reduced 
and enervated, and could scarcely move my arms. 

" It is rather strange," said Mrs. Morfield, " that Henry 
has not been here — he was to have come to-night, was he 
not, father?" Mr. Morfield nodded assent, being busily 
engaged with the flannel-cakes, and she continued — " It is 
really too bad. Miss Ella, to have no beau to offer you — 
but have patience, and perhaps the truant will come yet." 

After tea I concluded to reconnoiter the garden ; but 
there was not much pleasure, after all, in wandering off 
alone ; Mrs. Morfield being engaged with the baby, who 
was now wide awake, and Mr. Morfield occupied in some 
distant part of the ground. Then, too, the view of ripe 
fruit staring one right in the face with such an impudent 
kind of an air, as if it knew that I could not get at it, was 
any thing but agreeable ; I thought of the baskets I had 
intended to bring to carry home all my spoils, and turned 
aside in extreme irritation. I looked up and down the 
road, but the tardy collegian was not to be seen ; and 
with no Yery high opinion of " a social tea-drinking," I 

6 
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returned to the house. We passed a tedious evening, and 
at length, quite tired out, I announced my intenticm of 
going home. With Mr. Morfield for an escort, I agam 
traversed the weary road, forcibly impressed with the dif- 
ference between romance and reality. 

Oh, how they did laugh at me ! as, bursting into tears, I 
recounted all my toils and troubles ; the idea of going out 
sociably to tea, and tending baby for an afternoon's amuse- 
ment, drew forth bursts of merriment, that grated on my 
ears as if in mockery of my overthrown expectations. 
But I seemed to dweU more particularly on Mrs. Mor- 
field' s disagreeable prophecy than the unsatisfactoriness 
of the visit, and their laughter redoubled when, after rep- 
resenting in glowing colors my toiling eflforts to gain the 
name of a good nurse, I told of my dismay at finding 
myself branded with such an epithet. This appeared to 
strike them as the most ridiculous part, and I sat in sullen 
silence while they gave vent to their amusement. " So 
much for sympathy," thought I. 

For myself, I was thoroughly disgusted with "not 
being made a stranger of;" but my mortification was 
complete, when, the next morning, Anne, looking over the 
fence which joined ours, exclaimed — ^ ' 

*' You can not tell what a delightful strawberrying we 
had. None of us returned with empty baskets, which 
you know has sometimes been the case ; and we not only 
found strawberries, but, would you believe it, picked up a 
real, actual beau! Now, guess who it was — some one 
you have not seen in a long time*?'^ 
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I did guess, but remaining silent, my companion con- 
tinued — 

"Why, we were actually discovered by the college- 
poet, Henry Auchinclass, just returned to be lionized and 
spoiled — who came upon us rather suddenly as we were 
making somewhat of a noise for well-behaved young la- 
dies, and insisted upon helping us. What a merry time 
we had ! He told us so many funny stories, and then we 
all concluded to take a walk off to the mill-pond ; and I 
believe we stayed almost as late as you did. Now, where 
were you ?" 

WTiere, indeed ! Oh, that I had gone with the straw- 
berry-party ! Anne communicated many more particulars, 
and then, unperching herself from the fence, ran into the 
house, while I, in quite a brown study, followed her ex- 
ample. That very afternoon I beheld the object of this 
commotion, but with that one glance vanished all my dis- 
appointed feelings — -for he had a cigar in his mouth I Sen- 
timent, vanity, castle-building, all ended in smoke. I had 
always despised tobacco-snuffers, tobacco-chewers, and 
tobacco-smokers ; that one cigar brought down my hero 
from the pedestal whereon I had placed him, and again I 
" roamed in maiden meditation, fancy free." 

By-the-by, Mrs. Morfield never did ask me to makd 
her a visit — she would doubtless require a better baby- 
'tender ; and ever since I have had an unconquerable aver- 
sion to taking tea sociably. 
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VERY pretty village was the village of S ; and 
one, too, that boasted something more than the usual 
allowance of one church and two rival store-keepers, with 
the minister's wife and doctor's wife for aristocracy, and 
the great house, to afford a never-ending subject of wonder 
and admiration to the inhabitants. Not at all; it was 
quite a collection of pretty villas, whose owners went to 
town at least twice a week in their own conveyances — and 
were, therefore, quite au fait upon the subject of fashions. 
Indeed, they were as well-dressed a community as you 
would meet any where ; and prided themselves particularly 
upon knowing just how every thing should be done. 

It was to this aristocratic little nook that Walter Evart- 
son, the young lawyer, conveyed his bride soon after their 
marriage. He had settled there sometime before, an 
entire stranger, but his prepossessing appearance and 
agreeable manners soon won both friends and clients ; and 
the great ones of S patronized him with the most en- 
chanting condescension. He was feted, and flattered, and 
followed, until he threw off all claims to their courtesy by 
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committing the unpardonable crime of marriage. But 
worse than all, he did not even select some &ir resident 

of the village of S ; but after a short absence, returned 

accompanied by a young lady, whose appearance, manners, 
etc., underwent the severest criticism. 

But do what they would, they could not deny that she 
was very pretty, very tastefully dressed, and very much of 
a lady ; having, besides, a certain independent kind of an 
air, which led them to suspect that she did not value their 
opinions quite as highly as they could have wished. How- 
ever, they could not alter this; and Mrs. A. having 
sailed majestically in, Mrs. B. followed her example; 
and finally all S had been there, with the avowed pur- 
pose of making the new-comer feel at home, but in reality 
to see how she looked. 

The young lawyer's means were limited, and their style 
of living a very unpretending one. A pretty cottage front- 
ing the road, to which was attached a fine large garden 
with plenty of fruit, was their residence ; and Emily con- 
sidered one servant quite sufficient for two people. This 
was her first attempt at housekeeping ; and she found it 
very pleasant to gather strawberries, arrange the knick- 
nacks in thQ parlor, and manufacture cakes and pies by 
way of housework ; and then take up an interesting book, 
or some pretty piece of needle- work to while away the 
hours until Walter's return. Then the man of business 
was transformed, for a time, into quite a romantic sort of 
youth — fumbling among dusty parchments did not appear 
to deaden his imagination in the least ; and sometimes the 
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two would wander off to the arbor at the end of the gar- 
den — ^and, sad to relate, oh, ye wise ones! they would 
waste their time in reading Moore or Byron, when Emily 
might have been so much better employed in mending 
stockings, or making bread. Dreadful, isn't it? 

But the worst is yet to come ; they would even stroll 
into the woods after wild flowers, these two great, grown- 
up babies, and wreathe them in Emily's hair, and do all 
sorts of foolish things. But if you had been with them 
you would have thought that a nightingale had perched 
itself on a tree overhead, daytime and all, for such strains 
of sweet, clear, gushing music issued from those rosy Kps, 
as none but a nightingale could send forth. 

Well, foolish as it may appear to those who have got 
over love and " all that sort of nonsense," they enjoyed it 
very much ; but before long a change came over the spirit 
of their dream. Not that their love was in the least 
changed — oh, no, it was not that ; but romance is often 
driven from the field by reality and common-place. Who 
was the author of this mischief? No one would have 
thought it, to be sure, but the pivot upon which the whole 
turned was the faithlessness of the Irish girl, who had been 
installed as queen of the kitchen. Whether a yearning 
toward " ould Irelandt," or an exciting letter from a lover 
just come over, or some involuntary outrage to her dignity 
perpetrated by the youthful mistress, prompted the step, 
as Eunice Rookley says, " we are not to know." But this 
much we do know, that one pleasant June morning Miss 
Biddy stood at the kitchen door, grasping her bundle of 
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worldly goods with a very resolute air, while Emily^s 
pretty face bore the traces of vexation and dismay. 

Walter sat very comfortably reading his paper in the 
breakfast parlor ; while through the open window came the 
delightful melody of birds, and the perfume of flowers still 
wet with the morning dew. He heard the light step ap- 
proaching, and looked up to welcome her with a beaming 
smile ; but to his surprise and dismay she burst into tears. 
.He had never seen Emily before having what the children 
call " a good cry," and hastily throwing down his paper, 
he devoted himself to the task of soothing her. At length 
she soon began to smile at Walter's representations and 
ridiculous contrivances ; but then, as she glanced at those 
small, helpless-looking hands, she heaved a desponding 
sigh. 

" But we shall have no breakfast to-day, at this rate," 
said Emily, suddenly; "Bridget has not even made afire 
to boil the kettle." 

" Do not trouble yourself in the least, my dear," replied 
Walter, with an air of supreme confidence in his own abil- 
ities. " That is very easily remedied. If you will set the 
table, I will engage to produce a fire." 

So saying, he walked into the kitchen, while Emily was 
soon busily engaged with the cups and saucers. It was 
really amusing to see him ; he looked so warm, and fussy, 
and responsible, and handled things so awkwardly, that he 
was constantly upsetting the whole paraphernalia of tongs, 
shovel, and poker. Emily now and then looked in to see 
how he came on, and once a suppressed " hang it !" reached 
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her ear ; but as the kettle was not yet ready to hang, she 
concluded that she must have been mistaken. 

"Emily." 

She was at his side in a moment. 

" Perhaps, love, you can assist me a little with this fire ; 
the foundation of the thing is all right, you see it only 
wants a little alteration." 

Do not think him stupid ; he could have made a fire in 
any decent kitchen, but the chimney was a most unfortu- 
nately smoky one. 

Emily smiled as she took the fire entirely apart, and ar- 
ranged it in a more skillful manner ; and at length, between 
them both, the kettle did something like boiling. Walter 
tried very hard to persuade himself that his cup of coffee 
was the best he had ever tasted, because he thought he had 
made it himself; he put in a little more cream, a little 
more sugar, and then a little more coffee ; but do what he 
would, he could not help making very wry faces over it. 
As he raised his eyes he met Emily's, and the two burst 
out a laughing. 

" It is no laughing matter," said Emily ; " how is the 
work to get done ?" 

" Easily," replied Walter ; " I can send you m at least a 
dozen servants before night." 

" I think you will find yourself mistaken," said Emily ; 
" servants are not so easily obtained in the country, and it 
was sometime before we could persuade Biddy to come 
with us." 

" Nous verrcms^^ replied her husband, gayly, as be rose 

6* 
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to go to his office. A recollection of the moniing's ban 
quet came over him suddenly, and he put his head in a 
the door with, " You had better not attempt any thing very 
difficult for dinner, my dear, because you won't have me 
here to help, you know." 

" Away with you, you quintessence of conceit," said 
Emily, laughing ; " and as to the dinner, do not trouble 
yourself in the least, for I shall give you nothing but bread 
and strawberries." 

There seemed to be no getting him off; first he came 
back for his gloves, and then he came back for a kiss ; but 
at length the door finally closed upon him, and Emily 
went to her household affairs, singing merrily all the time 
What did she care if Biddy had gone away? So she 
dusted and sang, until approaching the window, she peeped 
forth from the blind, just to see what was going on. As 
the stage-coach appeared in sight she could not help wish- 
ing that her mother, or one of those naughty sisters of 
ners, would make her appearance. 

But as she stood looking, the vehicle suddenly drew up 
at the door, and it was very evident that somebody was 
coming. A straw hat and green vail, and a multitude of 
Dows and smiles was all that Emily was able to distinguish ; 
until, with a most loving embrace, the visitor exclaimed : 

" I quite pitied you. Cousin Emily ! I thought that you 
must be so lonely here in the country, and I came deter- 
mined to make you a good, long visit. Ma and the girls 
have gone to Cape May, but I told them that I preferred 
enlivening your solitude." 
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Emily now recognized Martha Eastman, a very forward 
cousin of Walter's, to whom she had taken sdmewhat of a 
dislike during the short time she passed in her society just 
after their marriage ; a feeling not at all diminished by 
this unceremonious visit. She murmured something in 
reply which was scarcely audible ; but this did not in the 
least diminish the volubility of her visitor, who appeared 
to think that she was doing Cousin Emily a great favor. 
Now, if there is any thing provoking in this mortal world, 
it is to have a person whom you wish in your very heart 
at least a hundred miles off, trying to persuade you that 
she is conferring a favor upon you, by coming at the very 
time of all times when she is least wanted. Emily sur- 
veyed the liberal allowance of baggage with considerable 
interest, but resolved at the same time that the "good, 
long visit" should be a very short one. 

The visitor was one of several daughters who hai been 
brought up to make as much use of other people as 
possible. She was rather showy in appearance, with a 
brilliant complexion, and saucy-looking blue eyes, and a 
great idea of displaying these charms to the best advant- 
age. It was not the least sympathy for Cousin EmUy 
that had prompted her visit ; she thought that a jaunt to 
the country might be pleasant, besides a desire to see how 
they lived. 

Miss Eastman was one who could make her wants 
known ; and after a while she coolly observed, " Come, 
Cousin Emily, do order dinner — ^I begin to feel the * keen 
demands.' " 
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"There is no one to order but you and I," replied 
Emily, quietly ; " my only servant left me this morning, 
and we must gather our dinner from the strawberry 
bed." 

Miss Eastman looked, but Emily did not see her 
She was coolly tying on her sun-bonnet ; and the visitor 
resolving to make the best of it, broke out into ecstasies at 
the idea ; it was the very thing she should . haye chosen — 
she had always so wanted to gather strawberries in the 
country ! 

It was a very warm day, and Emily did not find her 
visitor of much assistance ; she soon grew tired of stoop- 
ing, and amused herself by eating the strawberries from 
the basket. This was not at all profitable ; and after a 
while Emily said, very coolly — 

" You seem to be so fond of the employment, that I am 
going to leave you to it altogether. My husband will be 
home soon, and I have some things to attend to— but din- 
ner will be ready by the time the basket is filled." 

Miss Eastman now found it more politic to go to work 
in earnest ; and in no very amiable mood she made her 
appearance at last with the strawberries. The little table 
was all ready ; and the young housekeeper, in her cool- 
looking white dress, flitted about like a fairy, from one 
window to the other, watching for her husband's arrival. 
There he was ! and she flew out to meet him ; while Miss 
Eastman scarcely knew whether to stay where she was, or 
go forward. 

Emily told him of her unexpected visitor, at which his 
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countenance assumed a blank look of surprise ; for he did 
not remember ever to have given her even a general invi- 
tation to come and visit them — ^and that, of course, is no 
invitation at all. 

" Very annoying," said he, " that she should have taken 
this opportunity to come ; what have you done with her 
all the morning *?" 

" Oh," replied Emily, " she has been gathering straw- 
berries, and I really found her of considerable assistance ; 
besides, it saved me the trouble of entertaining her." 

^^ Picking strawberries P^ repeated Walter; "what a 
strange thing ! To set a guest at work immediately on 
her arrival !" 

" Oh, no," said Emily, innocently, ** not at all ; she is 
very fond of it, and said that it was perfectly charming. 
She almost went into ecstasies, and repeated several lines 
of poetry on the occasion, which I have forgotten." 

Walter recollected his cousin's character perfectly, but 
he only smiled, and drew Emily into the house. 

Miss Eastman was politely welcomed, various inquiries 
made after the family, and they all sat down to dinner. 
Walter pronounced this to be infinitely better than the 
breakfast ; but he looked considerably mortified when 
Emily playfully inquired for the servants he had promised 
to send. 

" I really could not help it," said he, at last, " I have 
been so much engaged to-day — but they will come yet." 

Emily smiled incredulously, and Miss Eastman hoped 
in her very heart that the promise would be kept ; for the 
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visit did not promise much pleasure without the acquisi- 
tion of a servant. 

Emily was suddenly seized with a fancy for making 
strawberry preserves, and after dinner they went out again 
to pick fruit ; when Miss Eastman, to her great indigna- 
tion, found herself left precisely as she had been in the 
morning. She was almost angry enough to hail the stage 
as it passed and return home ; but still she could scarcely 
complain, for she had told Emily on her arrival that she 
should use no ceremony with cousins, and Emily had now 
made the very same observation on leaving her to herself. 
She had never worked so hard before ; but she reflected 
that there must be an end to this, and if she found her so 
useftil, Emily would, in common courtesy, invite her to 
prolong her visit. So she worked on industriously, despite 
the sun and heat ; but with the conviction that love in a 
cottage, if you must do your own work, isi not so very 
enchanting after all. 

" It was quite a good idea, was it not ?" said Emily, 
pleasantly, " to make sweetmeats, when I have you here 
to help me ? Strange, though, that you should have hap- 
pened to come in just at the right time — so much better, 
too, than if it had been a mere acquaintance, for, some- 
how, one can't, you know, use ceremony with cousins." 

Miss Eastman bit her lips, and walked ofl* to the 
window ; but Emily soon claimed her services, and con- 
tinued to keep her pretty well occupied. At last, how- 
ever, tea came ; and when that was cleared away there 
was no more to be done. The three seated themselves on 
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the piazza, and the music of Walter's flute broke beau- 
tifully on the stillness of the evening. 

It was a lovely moonlight night, and Miss Eastman ob- 
served, with considerable interest, the figure of a gentleman 
in an opposite window, which a shaded light at the further 
end of the apartment rendered still more distinct. At 
length the figure moved, disappeared for a few moments, 
and theti, issuing from the gate, bent its steps toward the 
cottage. 

" Why, Irving, is that you ?" exclaimed Walter, as his 
friend suddenly stood before him ; " we have been so wrapt 
up in the sentimental that we scarcely perceived you. 
Dr. Irving, Miss Eastman." 

A gracefiil bend of his handsome figure, while the young 
lady's cheek flushed with anticipated conquest. It must 
have been on her account that he came over — he had prob- 
ably seen her alight from the stage ; not taking it into con- 
sideration that he might be in the habit of visiting his 
friends almost every evening. 

A few minutes' conversation convinced her that Dr. 
Irving was more than tolerable for a country village, and 
quite worth making a conquest of. She exerted all her 
powers of pleasing, and very agreeable she could be, too, 
when she chose, apparently with some success. When 
she retired that night, the day's work was almost forgotten. 

The next morning early Miss Eastman happened to be 
standing at her window, while there stood the young doc- 
tor at his. Hfe bowed politely, while she, half in confusion, 
withdrew ; and walking down stairs, began to think that 
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it would be very pleasant to smell the flowers with the 
morning dew fresh upon them — decidedly inclining to the 
opinion that the greatest variety was to be found in front 
of the house. She wore a very becoming white morning- 
dress, and had carelessly tucked a few natural flowers in 
her hair ; being, moreover, perfectly aware that she was 
at this particular moment looking her very best. Of 
course, though, she was quite imconscious that some one 
had crossed the street, and equally unconscious that a gen- 
tleman stood beside her, until, raising her head suddenly, 
she said, with the prettiest start imaginable : 

" Why, Dr. Irving ! how you frightened me !" 

He was sorry, of course, that his appearance had had 
that effect — complimented her upon her early rising — said 
something about the bloom of cheeks and roses — ^and then 
asked for his friend ; but Walter had gone to his office, 
and the young doctor soon followed his example. 

It is quite surprising how very hot the sun became in 
five minutes afl;er ; the cool of early morning had suddenly 
changed to the heat and glow of noonday, and Miss East- 
man went in to seek Cbusin Emily. Again that everlast- 
ing strawberry picking, and the visitor began to grow 
rather tired of her fare. 

*' It is very rural and romantic, to be sure," she ob- 
served, " to live on fruit and milk ; but is yeur husband 
quite satisfied without meat 1" 

" Quite so," was Emily's reply ; " he cares nothing at 
all about it, and if he did, he would not be willing for me 
to have the trouble of cooking it." 
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The case was hopeless, and Miss Eastman merely 
heaved a desponding sigh. The dinner that day consisted 
principally of a rice-pudding, her especial abomination — 
she hated rice in any shape or form — ^besides, she had 
helped to make it ; and after picking out the raisins, and 
I trifling a little with the substance, she made no further 
' attempt toward dispatching it. 

"You have lost your appetite, Martha," observed her 
hostess, a little mischievously; "a very bad sign — ^you 
must have fallen in love." 

Miss Eastman was almost ready to break forth ; it was 
too much to let Emily flatter herself with such a supposi- 
tion ; but still she deemed it prudent to remain silent. 

Generally, in the morning they had a long chat together 
in Emily's room, or rather Miss Eastman talked a great 
deal, while Emily listened and sewed ; the theme of her 
conversation being a certain cousin about her own ago ; 
who, from her representation, must have possessed as 
many bad qualities, concentrated in her own private self, 
as were ever separately scattered upon the wicked ones of 
the world. She was so proud and haughty, so unamiable 
and self-willed — and then, too, some foolish person had 
once called her the belle of the place, and she couldn't get 
over that ; though she was sure that she (Miss Eastman) 
could see no beauty in such great staring black eyes, and 
such a tall figure-she never admired giantesses. 

The truth of the matter was this : Celine Esserton was 
an object of great jealousy ; she was an only daughter, 
while Martha Eastman rejoiced in a multitude of sisters — 
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Celine was something of an heiress in her own right- 
beautiful, intelligent, accomplished girl, and proud, too, as 
she had a just right to be, but not the kind of pride im* 
plied by Martha Eastman. Hers was the pride that will 
not stoop to a mean action — that upholds the truth upon 
all occasions — that defends the absent, and brings forward 
the humble. She despised her cousin, and she took no 
pains to conceal it ; she could not help it ; she had seen 
her bitterness of mind, her selfishness and disregard of 
others, and the two were at open enmity. Their different 
ways of showing this feeling displayed at once the differ- 
ence in their characters. Miss Eastman endeavored to 
impress every one with a conviction of the total unworthi- 
ness of Miss Esserton's character, while Celine disdained 
to mention her cousin's at all, as though even that lowered 
her. 

Miss Eastman certainly displayed considerable talent 
and perseverance in the assiduity with which she endeav- 
ored to prejudice Cousin Emily agwnst Celine Esserton ; 
yet it must be confessed that every successive incident 
which she related to corroborate the designing artfulness 
of her cousin's character, only awakened in Emily a great- 
er desire to see her, and judge for herself. 

Walter had been so often teased about his promises to 
procure loads of servants at a moment's warning, that he 
became quite desperate, and taking a wagon, drove about 
the country on a voyage of discovery. The result was 
quite satisfactory to himself; and one warm afternoon, 
when Emily sat reading in one of the front windpwa, 
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while her visitor occupied the other, a vehicle suddenly 
drove up to the door, from which her husband, looking 
very warm and tired, quickly descended ; and then watched 
the progress of three ladies, who alighted from the wagon 
after fashions peculiar to themselves. Emily looked, and 
wondered, and laughed ; but Miss Eastman saw in their 
awkward movements the most enchanting grace, and read 
in their vacant countenances an impress of all that was 
delightful. There was certainly cook, chambermaid, and 
waiter; and she should now cease to be maid of a\1 
work. 

Their various ways of leaving the wagon displayed 
their characters at once ; the first, rather an oldish woman, 
came down so very moderately and carefully, that it 
seemed doubtful if she ever reached terra firma — the 
second, a stout, pert, good-natured-looking thing, came 
tumbling out head-foremost, and became entangled among 
the wheels — ^while the third, with an utter absence of all 
expression in her face, after being at length made to un- 
derstand that she was to get out, put her feet everywhere 
but in the right place, and finally efiected a difficult descent 
over the back of the wagon. The first was a snail — she 
fairly crawled into the house; the second, one of those 
bangers who break every thing they lay hands on, and 
always have a convincing argument at their tongues' end ; 
and the third, a wooden machine, endowed with the pow- 
ers of motion, and the faculties of eating, drinking, and 
sleeping. From this delectable company Emily was ex- 
pected to select a suitable kitchen goddess ; and having 
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sent them within, she followed, to examine their qualifica- 
tions. 

Miss Eastman accompanied her, for she felt a personal 
interest in the transaction ; and observing that Emily ap- 
peared rather indifferent about the matter, she exerted as 
much eloquence as was ever put forth by a candidate for 
the public votes, to convince her that all three were per 
feet miracles in their different departments. The oldish 
woman was so steady and respectable — one whom she 
could trust ; the stout girl was so bright and quick — an 
excellent hand in an emergency ; and the stupid girl was 
one who would, no doubt, do exactly as she was bid. All 
this, however, was whispered in an under tone during va- 
rious walkings back and forth ; and the three candidates 
were, therefore, quite unconscious of the admiration tiiey 
excited. 

Emily's choice, however, was soon made; the stupid 
one was out of the question — ^the stout girl informed her 
with an air, that " she was not very healthy, and had con- 
cluded to live out a short time in some nice, sociable 
family, where she could enjoy herself," which immediately 
settled her claims — and the oldish woman was, therefore, 
installed in the office. She sighed deeply as she went for 
a pail of water, which occupied her about half an hour ; 
groaned as she stirred up the fire, and almost sobbed on 
being told to get some wood. 

Emily saw that she was an oddity, and with difficulty 
refrained from smiling outright at Miss Eastman's endeav- 
ors to praise her up. The house was the largest she had 
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ever seen, the fire the hardest to make, and, " bad luck to 
the well, what a time it took her to draw the water!" 
She could scarcely understand any thing she was told, al 
though, Irish-like, never willing to admit herself ignorant ; 
and Walter, very much amused with her, one day related 
a spurious anecdote to some visitors, that happened to 
reach her indignant ears — which, by-the-by, were not 
where they ought to have been. Walter would now and 
then tell very queer stories ; and the very day after her 
arrival he related that, having been told to cook something 
in the spider, she made her appearance after a while with 
a great daddy-long-legs, and inquired, very innocently : 

" Would that do yer, ma'am ? Sure, and a spider is 
not to be found in the place for love nor money." 

She gave warning immediately, and Miss Eastman 
watched her retreating figure with melancholy feelings. 
Walter should not have done so, certainly; but Emily 
did not scold him ; she only laughed, for it had rid her of 
one trouble, and she did not know but it might of another 
before long. 

The strawberry-picking was again resumed, and Emily 
began to make bread, and puddings, and all sorts of things, 
always assisted, of course, by Miss Eastman, " for one 
couldn't use ceremony with cousins." The visitor began 
to ask herself if there were not more chance of felicity at 
home just now ; but Dr. Irving had been there two or 
three times, and she resolved upon a scheme for taking his 
heart by storm at once. 

She had a slight, graceful figure, and knew that she 
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looked her very best on horseback; but she was almost 
ignorant of the equestrian art ; being a great coward, she 
had always been afraid to venture. She had, however, 
brought her riding-habit with her, and a cap with plumes, 
in which she considered herself quite irresistible; and 
after some trouble a horse was procured, although Walter 
had expressed his regret that he was unable to accompany 
her. That she did not mind in the least ; she had become 
very courageous ; but, notwithstanding, she trembled vio- 
lently on being lifted into the saddle, and still more when 
the man who brought it observed that the horse was a very 
tricky one ; though what sort of tricks he patronized was 
not exactly specified. 

Emily, almost frightened on her account, advised her not 
to go ; but Miss Eastman was determined, and Walter whis- 
pered, in a significant tone, " It won't hurt her." 

Martha Eastman had a purpose to effect, which the al- 
leged viciousness of the horse rather helped than hin- 
dered. She had observed that every morning Dr. Irving 
went in one particular direction to visit patients, always 
returning about the same time. Her idea was to meet 
him on his return ; and if the horse should conclude to 
perform any of his antics just then, placing her in immi- 
nent danger, how very interesting she should appear ! 

Martha Eastman was a coward, and yet she nodded 
gayly to the others as she set forth on her journey ; the 
horse, so far, behaving most respectably. He was not at 
all inclined to run away ; on the contrary, he went rather 
slowly; and, anxious to make her best appearance, she 
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gave him a smart cut with the riding- whip to quicken his 
pace. His horseship stood perfectly still ; all fears of be- 
ing runaway with, or thrown off, were now forgotten ; and 
another and another lash followed, but with no success. 
He quietly began eating the leaves of a willow tree just 
over where they stood — ^now and then turning his eye to- 
ward his fair burden with a glance which seemed to say, 
" Oh, you are there, are you 1" 

The young lady's distress was unspeakable; she had 
prepared herself for being runaway with — for being thrown 
into some field, to be taken up, perhaps, with a broken 
arm ; she had brought herself to bear with fortitude the 
idea of almost any mishap that could possibly befall her, 
but she was not prepared for being stood still with! 
Just then happening to spy a ragged little boy, she en- 
listed him in her service ; and after pushing the horse 
behind, and pulling him before, and slapping him between 
spells, he was at length set a-going, and the boy disap- 
peared. 

He went on very well for a short time ; but before long 
he came again to a stand still, and Miss Eastman now saw 
the doctor approaching. He passed with a graceful bow, 
while the lady's cheeks burned painfully with the hue of 
mortification. He passed on, but she still sat there ; and 
happening to turn his head a moment ailer, he was sur- 
prised to see her still stationary where he had left her. 
He looked again ; and observing that she seemed to be 
urging her horse on, common politeness prompted him to 
turn back and offer his assistance. A smile would curl his 
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lip involuntarily, he could not help it ; and Miss Eastman 
observed it. Ridicule, it is said, puts an end to love ; and 
she became reluctantly aware that her prospects were very 
much dimmed. 

It was very evident that the horse had no intention 
whatever of either returning home, or going forward ; and 
having tied him to a tree, the young doctor assisted Miss 
Eastman into his gig, and she found herself driving back 
with feelings which she had little anticipated. Emily, too, 
was very much surprised at her visitor's appearance ; but 
on being informed of the catastrophe she was unable to 
restrain her laughter. Poor Martha ! she hurried up to 
her own room, dashed down the hateful riding cap, and 
throwing herself on the bed, indulged in a good cry. 

When she came down, she announced her intention of 
returning home the next day, and Emily could not with 
any truth express her regret. She merely said — 

" I am going to have another visitor to-night." 

" Are you 1" replied Miss Eastman, in surprise, " Who 
isitr 

** Some one you have seen before," said Emily, with an 
arch look of secresy. " But I will not tell you until she 
comes." 

She ? It was a she, then 1 But still Martha wondered 
who it could be, and watched the arrival of the stage with 
considerable interest. Surely she knew that figure ! that 
graceful, yet commanding step ! The vail was lifted — ^it 
was — it must be Celine Esserton ! 

Both started suddenly ; but Celine's beautiful lip showed 
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the slightest tendency toward a curl, while Miss Eastman's 
fece was suddenly overspread with a crimson hue. The 
morning's stage conveyed her and her baggage back to 
town ; and Emily was not again troubled with her visits, 
while the whole family respected Cousin Emily very 
much when they found that she was not to be imposed 
upon. It was strange, certainly, but just after Miss East- 
man announced her intention of going, a very nice 
servant made her appearance, and there she has been 
ever since. 

But now about Celine. Emily had told her husband 
of* Martha Eastman's representations, and inquired if the 
young lady were such a master-piece of art and dissimu- 
lation ; which Walter indignantly denied, and spoke of his 
pretty cousin in such glowing terms, that Emily wrote and 
invited her there as soon as her household difficulties were 
settled. 

The two were chatting pleasantly together, when Emily 
spoke of Dr. Irving. 

"Dr. Irving f repeated her companion, "Horace 
Irving do you mean 1" 

" The very same," replied Emily. " Are you acquainted 
with him ?" 

A warm blush lit up Celine's beautiful face, and this 
was answer enough. Emily had heard of his engagement, 
and mischievously withheld it from Miss Eastman, but she 
was entirely unacquainted with the name of the lady, and 
she now experienced a very pleasant surprise. 

That very evening the two had quite an interesting 

7 
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scene by themselves on the moonlit piazza — Walter and 
Eyiily preferring the parlor. 

Before long the good people of S had another bride 

to comment upon, and Emily a delightful neighbor and 
companion. 




AN AUTHOR'S VICISSITUDES. 

OMETIME since I went to spend the day with a friend, 

and on my arrival I found her surrounded with old 
letters and papers, which she was busily perusing ; and 
some of them appeared to afford her so much amusement 
that I begged to be favored with a glimpse of their con- 
tents. 

Her laughing face grew more merry as she replied, " It 
is a long story, I can assure you ; but I have a great mind 
to give you the whole history — ^for I wish to earn a char- 
acter for amiability, by showing the extreme good-nature 
with which I can bear to be laughed at. Perhaps you are 
already aware of the surprising fact, or do I now inform 
you for the first time, that you are actually face to face 
with one who has 'been in print?' — a real authoress — 
not a mere imaginary shadow, but substantial flesh and 
blood !" 

I looked at her for a moment, in order to detect the joke 
which I suspected to be lying perdu am^ this waste of 
words ; for, of all people in the world, Sie was the last 
one whom I should suspect of having such a page in her 
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history. Perhaps I had formed an erroneous idea of 
authoresses, but certainly, Mrs. Wendinghall, with her 
beaming face, and wild, reckless spirits, was as different 83 
possible from my ideal portrait of a blue-stocking. She 
was exceedingly brilliant in conversation, and one could 
not glance at her speaking face without reading the talent 
that was unmistakably written there ; but I never could 
have fancied her, pen in hand, actually writing something 
for the express purpose of having it printed. But I was 
most eager for the denouement of the mystery, and after 
another burst of laughter, my friend thus began : 

" Yes, I have really been an authoress, or scribbler, or 
whatever you please to call it ; and this morning, while 
rummaging an old desk, I happened to come across some of 
my effusions, which brought those days up vividly before 
me. You seem to have happened-in just at the right 
time to become the confidant of my various adventures 
and mishaps in the tangled paths of literature ; for no one 
has been so far honored by me before. To begin, then, 
at the beginning ; ever since I can recollect any thing, I 
remember being a sort of wonder, on account of my sup- 
posed talents and precocity. Aunts and grandmothers, 
and all who visited the family, were surprised at my 
powers of memory, which I think myself were somewhat 
wonderful ; and whenever I received a present of a book, 
the donor was rewarded on his or her next visit by hearing 
me repeat it word for word, until I fairly stopped for want 
of breath — a c^lumstance, perhaps, which led them next 
time to bring their present in some other form. At school 
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I was no less of a prodigy. My lessons were always 
repeated to the letter, and I shone there as a bright, pre* 
eminent star ; while in reality I think I was much nearer 
a dunce, for I often recited correctly what I tried in vain 
to understand. We were always learning Ancient His- 
tory ; and at home I bored people with endless accounts 
of the Spartans and Athenians, while with respect to our 
own country, I could scarcely tell whether we beat the 
English or they us. 

" At a very early age I began to poetize ; and these 
productions were always heard with the kindest absence 
of all criticism, and praised up to the skies. I had a sort 
of rhyming facility, but not the least ear for poetry ; and 
all my effusions were carefully copied into a blank-book, 
which was constantly brought out for the edification o! 
visitors. Now-a-days, when bored to death by an exhi- 
bition of some uncommonly promising child's talents, 
that blank-book often rises up before me, like an accusing 
spirit, and calls for a fresh supply of patience. All ac- 
knowledged me to be a genius of the most sui-prising 
order, and. prophesied that I would, one of these days, 
astonish the world with a book the like of which had never 
beamed upon them before. It would, indeed, have been 
a curious medley if I had written it. 

" But in order to counteract the pernicious effect of so 
much incense, my vanity often received a painful check 
from my mother's good sense. She did nofagree with the 
rest in considering me a wonder, and thought my so- 
lam^d poetry a useless waste of time. She feared that I 
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would be entirely spoiled for all rational reading or par 
suits, and seldom praised my attempts in verse. A stub- 
bom matter-of-fact sort of uncle, too, once mortified me 
most sensibly. I had written him a letter all in rhyme, 
in my very best vein, in which I compared him to all 
the combined deities who were models of wisdom, 
majesty, and virtue — thinking it probable that he, in re- 
turn, would present me with an elegantly bound set of 
Scott's poems. Instead of the expected gift, however, I 
received for an answer ; 

"'My dbar Niecb, — I can not say that I feel much 
flattered by your likening me to all sorts of heathen 
deities ; but I suppose you meant it kindly, and I must 
take it as a compliment. I beg, however, to resign all 
claim to Minerva, as she happened to be a woman, unless, 
indeed, you refer to her assumption of the form mascu- 
line, when, as Mentor, she guided Telemachus safely 
through his troubles, and in that character I am willing to 
act, and give you a little wholesome advice, which is this : 
do not spend too much time in writing poetry, for it is 
apt to make us romantic, and spoil our tastes for all that 
is useful and substantial.' 

" In the first transport of wounded vanity I dashed the 
hateful letter from me, and burst into a passion of tears. 
But I determined to triumph over Uncle John — ^I deter- 
mined that he, too, should recognize the talent that charmed 
all ears. So to the very top of the house, the author's 
acknowledged province, did I adjourn. I busied myself 
for a day or two, with a very mysterious air, in removing 
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books and papers to the room selected by me as a suita- 
ble spot for the flights of genius ; and having arranged 
things to my satisfaction, I locked myself up from the 
world, and endeavored to produce something that should 
take them all by storm. It was summer, and I sat burn- 
ing and melting on my perch at the top of the house ; 
but alas ! the hot sunbeams failed to pierce any crack in 
my cranium, through which could ooze forth some of the 
inspiration which I felt confident was stowed away there. 
No production came up to the elevated standard by which 
I could judge of thein worthiness for the press ; and I be- 
gan to think that Uncle John might be half right, after all. 

" But ' nil desperandum' was my motto ; and perhaps, 
too, my courage was partly kept up by the delightful 
mystery attached to my seclusion. People wondered 
what I could be doing up in my garret, and threw out so 
many hints of a determination to investigate the premises, 
that, quite concerned for my manuscripts, I locked the 
door, and carried the key with me every time that I de- 
scended from my elysiura. I might have calmed my 
fears with the reflection that * naught is never in danger,** 
but a young, unfledged scribbler, could not be expected to 
sit in very severe judgment upon her own productions. 
So I wasted paper at a terrible rate, and made the much- 
injured English language play all sorts of undignified 
antics ; while I burned and froze alternately in my mis- 
taken devotion to the muses. 

" But as the genius of poetry seemed to have taken his 
flight, I turned my attention to prose. ' Who knows,' 
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thought I, * but I may yet earn a reputation worthy even 
of me, by descending a step or two in my aspirations? 
So with renewed hopes I again took up the quill, and ap- 
plied myself most perseveringly to my task. Having 
read that Dickens, and Sue, and other great writers, were 
in the habit of taking solitary walks about the metropolis, 
and visiting the prisons, and other resorts of infamy, in 
quest of subjects, I, too, started off on solitary expedi- 
tions in the suburbs of the city — hoping that the genius 
of inspiration might chance to fold his wiiigs amid some 
of the hovels which had now assumed so attractive an 
appearance. I even ventured to enter these domicils once 
or twice, in hopes that by manifesting a degree of kind 
interest I might draw forth the conversational powers of 
the inmates, and perhaps meet with some touching story 
of love or injury that would furnish the foundation of a 
three volume novel. But much as has been said and 
sung of marvelous events developed in the habitations of 
the poor and ignorant, I never met with any thing the 
least romantic, and always f(5und that the manners and 
sentiments of the occupants corresponded exactly with 
their dress and position. But my secret rambles in these 
out-of-the-way places was soon put a stop to ; for having 
been discovered in a rather disreputable region, I was ex- 
pressly forbidden to stir hither again. 

" At length, however, my hopes and wishes were real- 
ized ; I had completed a sort of nouvellete, after the most 
approved fashion of love-stories, and having carefully 
revised and corrected every page, I burned with impa- 
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tience to let the world know what I had produced. So, 
having persuaded mamma into the back parlor one day 
after dinner, I begged permission to read my manuscript. 
The room was cool and shaded, and I thought that there 
we should be free from all interruption. My mother, to 
be sure, never was particularly demonstrative in her love ; 
and I had often regretted that she never followed the 
example of mothers in novels, by * catching me to hei 
bosom,' or ' mingling her tears with mine ;' but human 
nature, I thought, could not resist this appeal both to love 
and ambition, and, quite prepared for the most extravagant 
expressions of emotion and astonishment, I complacently 
unfolded my sheets. My mother had settled herself in an 
attitude of forced attention, and with a trembling voice I 
read the title. I forget now what it was, but I detected a 
faint, half-suppressed smile that hovered about my mother's 
mouth; and I thought to myself, * Never mind, it will 
assert its own claims before long.' I plunged into the 
story, and arranged my heroes and heroines upon the 
stage. The plot proceeded "admirably ; and, completely 
carried away with the supposed excellence of my own 
composition, I followed its development in a state of 
enthusiasm; and while reading the most affecting pas- 
sages, the tears came into my eyes and threatened to roll 
down my cheeks. But remembering that it would look 
rather foolish to cry over my own story, I managed to 
keep them back. My auditor neither moved nor spoke ; 
and encouraged by her rapt attention, I finished the 

story with tolerable composure. 1 was not folded in any 

7* 
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sudden embrace — I felt no warm tears falling on my face 
— I looked at my mother — she was fast asleep ! 

"Poor, dear mamma! It was a warm day, and the 
monotonous sound had lulled her into a pleasant slumber; 
as she sat there, with her soft, brown curls resting against 
the back of the chair, and her broad, white forehead and 
drooping eyelids looking so pure and &ir, her air of meek 
helplessness almost soothed my angry thoughts. You 
iaugh at it — and so can I now ; but I assure you it was 
a most cruel blow then, and scarcely any thing ever 
excited me so much as that quiet figure of my sleeping 
mother. Sleep is * death's beautiful brother ;' and in the 
midst of my tumultuous feelings, a thought of the sleep 
that knows no waking came into my miind — and not 
daring to feel angry with the quiet placidity of those 
chiseled features, I flew to my study, and wept showers 
of tears at the indignity offered to the beloved creation of 
my genius. I felt almost as much affection for it bs a 
mother does for her first-bom child ; I had toiled over it 
for days, weary and uncomfortable — and this was my 
reward. 

" Mamma has a spice of sarcasm in her composition, 
too ; and when I afterward entreated her almost passion- 
ately to say something in its favor, she remarked that ' it 
was very soothing P * 

" But do not think, my dear friend, that all my emo- 
tions were for this evanescent bubble of fame which had 
danced before my eyes ; because if you do, you will be 
yerjf^ much mistaken ; my r^rets were quite as much for 
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the fortune that seemed to have receded from my grasp. 
I fear that I could not have had the true inspiration within 
me to think of mercenary considerations ; but with respect 
to mamma and Uncle John, I feared that their eyes would 
not be opened to the merits of any production of mine, 
unless I could show that I had received for it something 
more substantial than compliments ; and then, besides, 
although our means were such as quite to predude the 
necessity of writing for a living, even the wealthiest people 
will scarcely have money in such abundance that more 
would not be acceptable — especially if obtained in such a 
very easy manner as this appeared to me; and I intended 
with my first earnings to pirrchase a heavy diamond ring 
for mamma, that should be cherished by her as a gift from 
me. Oh, mother ! even now I can not help exclaiming, 
how could you go to sleep 1 

" Well, I retired, as I said, to my study ; and after my 
usual solace of crying, the soothings of vanity came to my 
aid, and whispered, that as mamma was not in the least 
sentimentally inclined, her going to sleep was entirely ow- 
ing to her want of taste ; and I resolved to send it to some 
periodical witliout delay. This was to be kept a profound 
secret ; not a syllable of it would I breathe to ' any one 
until the tale was really printed in a conspicuous part of 
the book, while I was introduced tg the public as a dawn« 
ing star in a most flattering paragraph at the head. I had 
some thoughts at first of dressing up in boy's clothes, and 
taking it to the publisher myself, for I could not make up 
my mind to intnist any one with the commission ; but at 
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last I concluded to make a confidant of a brother, who was 
always my abettor in any scheme of mischief; and hav- 
ing, by his advice, written an accompanying note to the 
editor, in whidi I required the moderate . compensation of 
fifty dollars, I considered my fortune made. 

" 'To tell you the truth, sis,' observed Joe, in a patron- 
izing tone, after I had read it to him from beginning to end, 
' / think that it is all stuff and nonsense ; but perhaps the 
editor is not a very good judge, and so^' 

" Adroitly parrying a box on the ear, he departed on 
his errand, while I, in a state of restless excitement, await- 
ed his return. It seemed an endless time, but he did come 
at last, and brought the satisfactory news that he had given 
the parcel to a man, who told him to call again. 

" As soon as possible he went ; but the editor had gone 
out of town, and would not be at home for several weeks. 
What could I do with myself in the interval 1 I was only 
sixteen ; and to youth, delay is always hope — so I looked 
brightly forward to the future ; but I did not see what 
editors had to do with change of air. At the expiration 
of the time, Joe again proceeded to the office — ^but my 
sketch had not yet been examined. The editor was at 
home, to be sure, but his family all had the scarlet fever, 
while he himself was suffering from an attack of fe^er and 
ague ; and more and more surprised at every instance 
that showed editors to be so much like other people, I was 
^ almost in despair. 

" The sketch was sent in July ; about the middle of 
October, Joe made his appearance one afternoon with a 
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most suspicious bulging-out in one of his pockets. I 
seized my unlucky sketch, and read on it the portentous 
word — ' Declined,'' 

" ' I'll tell you what it is,' said Joe, ' if you expect to 
have any eyes left, you had better give up crying about 
these editors ; for if you keep on writing, you'll have 
plenty of the same business.' 

" By his advice the manuscript was laid aside, and I 
began another tale, which I intended for some other pe- 
riodical. It was decidedly an improvement upon the first, 
being of a less sentimental nature ; and without reading 
it to any one, I dispatched it to one of the first magazines 
in the city, edited by a lady-writer of deserved celebrity. 
There were the usual goings back and forth, and in due 
time back came the manuscript, with the words written 
on it, ' Declined — but would like the writer to try again.' 

"There was evidently something commendable in it; 
and almost as much pleased as though it had been pub- 
lished, and the money lying before me, I began a third, 
which I considered perfect; and when it was completed, I 
modestly wrote that if it should be declined, I hoped the 
editor would state her objections. I had not the least 
doubt about the piece, and when on the third day Joe 
made his appearance, with a long face and the sketch in his 
hand, I seized it in a transport of indignation, and read on 
a slip of paper attached : 

" ' We find much to like in " Amanda's" pieces.' (That 
was the name I had assumed.) * What they chiefly lack 
is originality as to plot, and more force and dramatio 
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effect in their execution. The first is only to be acquired 
by long practice, for new plots are becoming more and 
more rare every day — the latter by close study and ap- 
plication. We would advise " Amanda," for the present, 
rather to read the useful and instructive of what has been 
written, than to increase the already swarming numbers 
of mediocre writers.' 

" The letter was very kind and sensible, but it did not 
suit me then ; while now I wonder that such a one could 
find any thing to praise in my miserable productions. I 
really think I deserved some credit for my perseverance ; 
for, after a sort time spent in bewailing the fate of my 
third production, I concluded to 'try a fourth. This was a 
sort of historical sketch, where the plot was already made ; 
and, being gifted with considerable imagination and a cer- 
tain flowery flow of language, I really succeeded very 
well. Even Joe admired this ; but I determined to afford 
no one else an opportunity of laughing at my efforts again, 
and he was the only one whom I favored with a sight of 
the manuscript. 

" Where to send it, was the next question. Joe was dis- 
patched to Nassau Street on a tour of investigation, and 
on his return gave flourishing accounts of ' Mrs. Meth- 
waite's Magazine, or the Ladies' Fireside Companion ;' a 
work entirely devoted, by the accomplished editress, to 
the enlightenment and improvement of her own sex, to 
the cultivation of their morals, ' and all that sort of thing,' 
as Mrs. S. would say. Quite willing to encourage so 
philanthropic and disinterested an effort, I carefully rolled 
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up my sketch, and sent Joe off, with renewed hopes. * Call 
again,' was the answer; and after calling about a dozen 
times, Joe was graciously informed that the editress had 
my sketch under consideration, and would endeavor to 
make up her mind about it. The next time, the publisher 
really thought it might appear after a while; and Joe 
came home with his face in a glow, as he told me how 
much money I would receive ; but the terms did not by 
any means meet my expectations, and my expressions of 
disappointment afforded him considerable surprise. But 
still it would be a beginning, and T thought that mamma's 
ring might yet come in time. 

" Well, to shorten a long story, the piece was actually 
published ; and Joe came dancing home, holding the book 
high above his head. I snatched it eagerly from him, and 
tore open the leaves to read my sketch ; but at the fkrst 
glance I was disappointed. The creation of the piece that 
was to charm the world would be awarded to some one 
else ; the name I had selected was riot to be seen ; my 
beautiful sketch was headed, ' by a new contributor !' 
Oh, it was too provoking ! for although I was really in 
print, people would not recognize me as any thing in par- 
ticular. Mrs. Methwaite's writings were all most excru- 
ciatingly sensible and rational ; and perhaps she thought 
* Amanda' rather too high-flown an appellation, or perhaps 
she feared that the morals of her readers would suffer by 
their wandering off to the ' Children of the Abbey.' How- 
ever this was, she had given me no name at all ; she might 
just as well have announced me as ^ Miss Smith.' 
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"But crying would not mend the matter — ^the injury- 
was now beyond all reparation ; and I tried to forget it 
by reading my sketch. How very interesting it was ! 
How it shone amid the others, like a diamond among 
pebbles ! How all the fifty thousand readers of ' The 
Ladies' Fireside Companion' would be sending letters to 
know the name of the writer — ^how supplicatory notes 
from all the editors would flock in upon me — and perhaps 
the Queen of France might even send me a diamond 
bracelet, as she had Mrs. Sigourney, for certainly I was 
quite equal to her ! 

" When my head became steady enough, I ran to mam- 
ma, and announced to her that I was actually in print ! 
She could not believe it at first, but when I assured her 
that it rea]ly was so, she read the sketch with proud 
delight — keeping wide awake all the time. The news 
flaw through the family like wildfire ; and the noise and 
din at last reached the ears of Uncle John, who grumbled 
and complained, and wanted to know what it was all 
about. But when he found that it was really the little 
insignificant me who had been brought forward with this 
grand flourish of trumpets, his surprise knew no bounds. 
He read my sketch, and having pronounced it * very well 
for a beginner,' he examined my stockings, to see if there 
were any holes in them — eat a pudding and pie of my 
manufacture — and, having told them not to make a fool 
of me, went back to his retirement. 

" The sketch was shown to all who came to the house ; 
and from certain accompanyilig hints, such as its being 
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written by a person of their acquaintance, somebody very 
young and timid, etc., visitors were generally pretty sure 
to guess the author. The book was almost worn out in 
its travels around the city ; the sketch was admired and 
wondered at until nothing more remained to be said ; the 
most striking passages were marked ; and I was in a fair 
way of being completely spoiled. There had never been 
a writer in the family before, and I was as much an object 
of curiosity as though Ihad dropped from the clouds. 

" But" mamma sent the book to some friends of ours — 
several very good, wealthy old ^aids, without mention- 
ing my sketch, in order to see what they would say. We 
called there a short time afterward, and they expressed 
themselves delighted with the magazine, and wished to 
know where it could be purchased, adding, that there was 
one article in the number which they should like always 
to have with them. I began to color up and look very 
much embarrassed, fancying that the eight eyes of the 
Misses Momton were all fixed upon me. Imagine my feel- 
ings of wounded vanity when it came out that it was 
actually one of Mrs. Methwaite's ' exhortations to young 
females' which had excited their attention, while my piece 
was not even noticed by them ! 

" When I returned home, mamma kindly endeavored to 
soothe my mortification by representing to me that the 
Misses Momton were not capable of appreciating such a 
piece ; and I, very willing to be soothed, soon recovered 
my equanimity. I really wondered that people did not 
see something particular in ray appearance after being in 
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print. How often I wished to say to people in stores 
* Do you know whom you are addressing ? I am the 
author of " Three Scenes in the Life of Royalty !" ' Of 
course they would be thunderstruck immediately. The 
incense I received was certainly very pleasant and gratify 
ing, but still it would not purchase the diamond ring ; and 
Joe was now dispatched for the money. He came back 
with the information that Mr. Methwaite, the lady's husr 
band, had gone out of town, and the money would cer 
tainly be paid on his return. 

^' I was highly indignant at this, not conceiving what he 
had to do with the business ; and being somewhat impa- 
tient, I concluded to make the publisher a visit myself. 
One of our numerous cousins, a very respectable maiden 
lady, who delighted to participate in other people's affairs, 
was quite willing to accompany me; and we two entered 
upon the expedition. It was a novel adventure .to me, and 
on approaching the office I began to tremble. The idea 
of going among a coterie of strange men was any thing 
but agreeable, and I almost repented my precipitancy. 
But Cousin Hannah marched resolutely forward, and 1 
followed timidly behind. The door opened ; we perceived 
a long counter filled with papers, at which a middle-aged 
man of a peculiarly solemn aspect was writing, with a 
pen behind his ear. He seemed a perfect automaton ; he 
neither looked up as we entered, or gave any indication 
whatever of our presence ; and when Cousin Hannah, with 
a bow and a slide, inquired if she addressed the publisher 
of ' Mrs. Methwaite's Magazine,' he merely waved his 
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hand in an impressive manner toward a dark corner, and 
thither we adjonmed. 

" The place looked like a large box, in which the soli- 
tary individual who inhabited it had been shut up for some 
misconduct ; and he was now consoling himself by hum- 
ming the air of Lucy Neal. A small, one-sided counter 
met our view, on which sat a one-sided man in a one- 
sided manner ; his hat was placed one-sided on his head — 
his mouth was one-sided — ^and even his eyes had a decided 
inclination to the left. Scarcely had the words 'Mrs. 
Methwaite's Magazine' fallen froiji the lips of my com- 
panion, when the individual wheeled suddenly around, and 
mechanically seizing the last number, of which there were 
piles about, he exclaimed : ' Certainly, ma'am — cheapest 
periodical going — back numbers furnished if required — 
how many did you say V 

" Cousin Hannah, in a persuasive manner, explained the 
purpose of our visit ; and opening and shutting a knife in 
the meantime, he replied: 'Ah, indeed! quite another 
matter. The truth is, we have nothing to do with that 
part of the business — the editor settles all that. We do 
the manual labor of the con^m (I quite believed that on 
a glance at his hands), and do not meddle with the con- 
tributors. Still the piece will certainly be paid for — it 
was very good indeed — rather high-flown to be sure, but I 
have no doubt that more from the same writer would be 
acceptable.' 

" Having said this, he wheeled about and resumed his 
survey of the ceiling — Chumming at intervals. I had not 
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spoken a word, and, quite disgusted, was retreating to the 
door ; but a prudent thought came into Cousin Hannah's 
mind, and again arresting his attention, she inquired the 
residence of Mrs, Methwaite. It was number thirteen in 
some out-of-the-way street that we had never heard of 
before. 

'' We persevered, however, for the adventure now began 
to be quite amusing, and I wished to see how the editress 
looked ; so by dint of inquiring our way, and threading 
numerous dirty lanes and disagreeable portions of the city, 
we at length came to the street specified — ^but it stopped 
at number twelve. We looked up and down, but all in 
vain ; we could not perceive number thirteen. We rang 
at number twelve, and inquired for Mrs. Methwaite. 
' ' ' Don't know any such person.' 

" * Editress of the " Ladies' Fireside Companion," ' added 
Cousin Hannah, confidentially. But no gleam of intelli- 
gence shot across the girl's features, and we proceeded to 
number eleven. 

" Here they were washing windows ; and after various 
exploits of dodging, we found ourselves at the front en- 
trance, where we were obligdB to assume a very humble 
position, in order to avoid the drops of water that trickled 
down. Happening to cast her eyes upward. Cousin Han- 
nah received a dipper of water full in her face, and we 
made a hasty retreat. As we went off, I heard a burst of 
laughter, and the girl who had performed the feat said to 
a companion : * House-hunters — I always serve 'em so.' 

"At length we approached a row of mean-looking 
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houses, dignified by the name of ' Clifton Place,' and ob- 
serving that the numbers were entirely different from the 
rest of the street, we concluded to try number thirteen. 
The .Irish girl who came to the door answered our inquiry 
in the affirmative, and we entered the small parlor. We 
were quite surprised that not a book was visible — we sup- 
posed that they would almost constitute the entire furni- 
ture ; and seating ourselves, we awaited the appearance of 
Mrs. Methwaite. The rooms were the smallest I have 
ever seen, and a passion- vine extended over the frame- 
work of the doors between, while the windows were draped 
with thin curtains, although it was winter. 

" The lady entered at length, in a calico morning-dress ; 
and she is sufficiently described when I say that she looked 
exactly like a person who would write as she did. Her 
hair was parted on one side, and dressed up very high, 
which gave her unusual stature a still more elevated ap- 
pearance. Having bowed, she quietly seated herself, and 
fixing her eyes upon me, waited for us to speak. I felt 
very much embarrassed, for there was a certain impertur- 
bable self-command about her that annoyed me exceeding- 
ly ; but I must give some reason for coming, and at length 
I said : 

" ' I called to see about that piece published in the last 
number of your magazine.' 

" * Which piece V with the most aggravating calmness. 

" * A sketch entitled " Three Scenes in the Life of Roy- 
alty," ' I replied. ' It has not yet been paid for,' 

" * Ye-s, we never pay for first pieces.' 
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" * Not pay for first pieces !' I exclaimed, provoked at 
her coolness. ' The publisher told us that it would cer- 
tainly be paid for, and referred us to you.' 

" ' Not at all,' she replied, slowly ; ' he had no right to 
do so ; we do the editorial work of the establishment, and 
have nothing to do with that part of the business ; but 
young authors are never paid for their first pieces.' 

" I was so angry at the woman's dishonesty that I could 
scarcely speak at all ; but her perfectly composed manner 
provoked me still more. There was something particularly 
aggravating in her ' not at all,' and her very slow manner 
of speaking ; being such a rattle-brain myself, I stood ou 
very uneven ground with her ; but I- defended my cause 
with all the eloquence I could muster, for mamma's dia- 
mond ring gleamed in the distance, and urged me on. 

" ' That is a settled rule with us,' rejoined the lady, 
when I had paused to take breath ; ' / never was paid for 
my first pieces.' 

i' ' Perhaps they were not worth paying for,' trembled 
on my tongue, but I prudently restrained myself. There 
was no use in wasting more time, and when Cousin Han- 
nah, to keep up our incognita, said, * Come, Amanda,' I 
needed no second bidding. Mrs. Methwaite remained 
seated on her sofa, with one finger resting on her cheek — 
perhaps thinking of a subject for her next exhoitation, or 
practicing an attitude for her portrait. 

" We reached home, and the pent-up stream of my in- 
dignation burst forth — being further increased by the anger 
and sympathy of the whole family conclave. But as I 
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looked around upon our pleasant rooms, and mentally 
compared them with the forlorn place I had just left, I felt 
more mollified toward Mrs. Methwaite, and finally I began 
to laugh at the whole affair ; revenging myself by drawing 
as ludicrous a picture of the adventure as possible — and 
to possess this talent is, I can assure you, a great satisfac- 
tion — when you can get no other. 

" My garret now became a place of great importance, 
for I had emerged from my chrysalis a real authoress ; and 
people began to take journeys thither to solicit a piece of 
poetry, or beg to be favored with hearing some of my 
manuscript productions. Determined to show Mrs. Meth- 
waite what she had lost, I applied myself with renewed 
vigor, and produced quite a humorous little sketch, which 
I interspersed with one or two original anecdotes, that 
could not fail to strike any lover of the ridiculous. Joe 
having found another magazine, I dispatched it thither, ac- 
companied by a note, in which I expressly stipulated that 
they should not publish it without paying for it. A long 
time elapsed before I could receive any answer ; but at 
length the publisher desired an interview with me, and 
as Joe gave quite a promising account of his appearance 
and manners, I concluded to go and have a quarrel with 
him. 

" So Cousin Hannah and I again set forth ; and having 
entered the office, we found a pleasant, laughing kind of a 
man, who looked as different as possible from Mrs. Meth- 
waite's one-sided curiosity. He came forward on our en- 
trance ; and as Cousin Hannah observed, ' I believe you 
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requested an interview with Amanda,' he fixed his eyes 
upon her, as though he supposed her to be ' Amanda,' and 
glanced at me as one might look at a well-behaved child. 
I, as usual, said nothing ; but Cousin Hannah drew me 
forward, and I felt partly embarrassed and partly angry 
at the stare with which the publisher favored me. My 
slight figure and demure expression always made me look 
much younger than I really was ; and a certain willful, 
spoilt-child kind of a manner favored the deceit. I drew 
myself up, and tried to look important, but I felt that I 
could not succeed. 

" Observing that I was not disposed to speak. Cousin 
Hannah made an inquiry for my sketch, which had now 
been there a long time. The publisher replied that his 
editor was very well pleased with it, and had praised it 
highly ; but there were so many articles on hand that he 
did not know when it would appear. He then spoke in a 
very patronizing manner of ' bringing me out' — ^not heed- 
ing my assertion that I was ' out' already ; and made a 
long speech, the sum and substance of which appeared to 
be that I was neither Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. Stevens, nor 
Mrs. Osgood. He probably expected me to be crushed 
and overwhelmed with a sense of my inferiority; and 
when, in an impatient tone, I suddenly exclaimed — 

" ' Well, and what does all this amount to ?' he stopped 
short, and surveyed me with surprise. The dignity which 
I assumed did not sit well upon me, for he appeared rather 
amused than angry, and provoked me very much by com- 
plimenting me as one would flatter a pretty child. ' He 
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was sorry,' he said, * that his editor was out — ^he ^would 
have been delighted to see me.' He added that ' he was 
an old bachelor, to be sure, and rather crusty besides ; but 
perhaps I might succeed in thawing him.' 

" I gave him to understand by a curl of the lip that I 
should not undertake the office ; and Ck)usin Hannah, never 
losing sight of business, renewed the subject of terms. 
The publisher then began to say that the book hardly paid 
its expenses, and that people really seemed to think that 
the poor publishers could live on nothing, or make their 
dinners off of sheets of paper — apparently looking upon 
me as the cause of his faring no better. During this tirade 
I indignantly pulled Cousin Hannah's sleeve, and begged 
her to go. But on noticing the expression of my face, he 
remarked that it was a pity to spoil it so ; and abandoning 
the subject of his own wrongs' he promised to speak to the 
editor in favor of my piece. I had taken up a magazine 
to admire a pretty engraving, and perceiving that it con- 
tained the beginning of an interesting tale, he found the 
other numbers, and tying them all up neatly, handed them 
to me to take home. I went there to quarrel with the 
man, but returned very well pleased, with my hands full 
of books. 

" Concluding to be as patient as possible, I amused my- 
self with scribbling other sketches, while waiting for the 
publication of the former. It appeared at last ; and on 
opening the leaves, there was my name as plain as could 
be. Giving vent to an expressive observation for the 
benefit of Mrs, Methwaite, I sat down to peruse my sketch. 

8 
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As I proceeded, I became rather bewildered ; there was 
the title of the piece as I had written it, and there was my 
name at the head ; but the words appeared very different ; 
there were many sentences left out which I had put in, 
and many put in that I had left out. ^A ludicrous anec- 
dote, which I considered the beauty of the piece, was 
omitted altogether ; and the whole style was stifl^ affected, 
and forced. Each sentence sounded as though it had been 
carefully weighed beforehand ; and instead of the easy, 
rattling style in which such an article should be written, 
the whole seemed labored, and showed plainly that the 
writer was trying her best to be funny. 

" But this was not all } the tone was not even feminine — 
it sounded just as though an odious man had written it, 
fuid an old bachelor, too ; for in speaking of a contem- 
plated wedding, I said that * it was fancied to be all done 
and settled — the preliminaries, honey-moon, and all, hur- 
ried rapidly over' — and that old witch of an editor tucked 
in a paraphrase, ' not to forget that most important of all, 
the proposaV Oh ! I could have shaken him with right 
good will. He spoke somewhere of gout, too, and put in 
so many coarse expressions, that I was really ashamed of 
having my name attached to it ; and when mamma came 
to congratulate me, she found me almost in a state of hys- 
terics, sobbing as though my heart would break. 

"*Just to think,' I exclaimed, 'of that old simpleton's 
daring to spoil my piece so, when he can't write fit to be 
seen himself! Hear some of his poetry, mother ; he puts 
in all sorts of queer little verses wherever he can find room.' 
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'^ Mamma smiled as I read, with ridiculous emphasis, 

" * When Cjmthia^s beams come gently down 
On flow'rets bathed in dew, 
Methmks her beams are like to thee, 
The beautifld and true.' 

"Splendid, is it not? But such was really the style of 
his productions; and he evidently considered himself a 
poet. Without waiting for my passion to subside, I 
immediately dispatched Joe to the publisher with a note, 
in which I requested him never again to attach my name 
to any production of his editor's, as I did not think that it 
would reflect much credit upon me, if one could judge from 
his poetry ; adding that I considered my sket<^h entirely 
spoiled, and must decline sending any more, unless I could 
be sure that they would be published just as they were 
written. 

"Joe said that the publisher laughed heartily at this 
epistle, and then seating himself at his desk, he wrote me 
the following answer : 

** * My dear Miss Amanda,' — ' his dear miss, indeed !' 
thought I ; — * I regret that you are not pleased with the 
editor's alterations in your sketch ; but, believe me, I had 
nothing to do with it, and was 'quite unaware that he had 
made them. He is very particular, and often trims up 
articles to suit himself; but I will certainly tell him that 
you wish him to let yours alone in future. Do not be too 
hard upon his poetry, for it costs him hours of close labor 
—-and it really is not so bad but it might be worse.' 

** I thought that the editor would feel complimented if 
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he could but see this ; but the idea of his * trimming up' 
was too provoking. He had trimmed until there was 

nothing left worth reading. 

"A short time after, having occasion to take another 
pilgrimage to the publisher's office, as I approached the 
door, I perceived that there was some one in the office 
besides the publisher ; and upon a further investigation I 
perceived a man, dressed in a suit of pepper-and-salt, who 
sat with his chair tipped in the Yankee fashion, cutting a 
stick. A hat considerably too large for him was pulled 
down over his brows, and his clothes all had the appearance 
of having been thrown upon him at random. I do not 
suppose he had his best clothes on, to be sure — and dress 
makes a great difference with every one. Being peculiarly 
fastidious on this point, I amused Mr. Wendinghall very 
much, before we were married, by asking him if he had 
any second clothes — adding that if he ever wore them, I 
should soon be disenchanted. 

" But pardon me, my dear friend, I am wandering most 
widely from my text. Where was I? Oh, about that 
editor. I did not wish to go in while he remained in the 
office ; so, after taking a survey of him through the glass 
door, I returned home. I really received the money in 
due time; and you would have laughed to hear of the 
various wonderful things to be achieved with the fortune I 
expected to make. But, alas ! for my air-built castles, the 
magazine was soon after broken up, and both editor and 
publisher disappeared as suddenly as though they had been 
carried off in a whirlwind. 
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" I began to find it quite exciting to do battle with the 
publishers, and write and receive notes so often ; and as 
my sketches were now quite admired. I continued to write. 
It was really a great amusement to me — I always had a 
keen perception of the ridiculous, and any amusing anec- 
dote that I heard, or ludicrous scene that I witnessed, was 
always turned to account. But do not look so disapprov- 
ingly ; they were neyer friends whom I dressed up in this 
manner— -only enemies or strangers. For pity's sake, 
spare me the lecture commencing about doing good for 
evil ; it always reminds me of ' dogs delight to bark and 
bite.' It is said that to return good for evil is heavenly — 
to return evil for evil is human — but to return evil for 
good is fiendish. I find it impossible as yet to get on 
further in the scale of goodness than being human. 

"'The ups and downs of Lot Wyniau' have been writ- 
ten upon, and I have sometimes felt disposed to write the 
ups and downs of 'Amanda' in the fields of literature — for 
few scribblers have met with so many adventures and 
mishaps. But these misfortunes, I must say, were chiefly 
attendant upon the outset of my career ; do not think that 
the editors were all like Mrs. Methwaite and the old 
bachelor ; I met with many refined and accomplished gen 
tlemen, and the more I saw of them the more I was dispo- 
sed to change my sentiments respecting them. I had 
taken up writing for amusement, and to get mamma a 
ring ; but I tired of it after a while — and when I was nine- 
teen, I found both the ring and — Mr. Wendinghall. 

" If you are not already weary of hearing me talk about 
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myself, I will tell you how we happened to meet. I wrote 
poetry, too, you must know, and these effusions were 
always of a very sentimental cast. There was hidden 
away in the depths of my harum-scarum character, a little 
comer of romance, which I often indulged at twilight ; and 
my poetry, I can assure you, would bear criticism much 
better than that of the old bachelor editor. Well, it so 
happened that Mr. Wendinghall, being wealthy and intel- 
lectual, and not having much else to do, attentively perused 
my verses whenever they appeared ; and finally indited a 
poem to me through the pages of the same periodical, 
under the signature of ' Feramorz.' I began to think that 
this looked very romantic ; and my twilight dreams were 
liiow sometimes interspersed with thoughts of the young 
poet. I did not reply to him, for that, I thought, would 
be rather bold ; but I will say that I wished very much to 
see him. I pictured him as a pale, grave, interesting sort 
of a youth, brimming over with romance and poetry ; and 
I found him — ^but I will tell you all about it. He, it 
seems, thought of me as a delicate, ethereal-looking creature, 
something like a glimpse of moonlight in appearance, who 
wore her hair in natural curls, and never spoke above a 
whisper. 

" At a large party, one night, I was very much amused 
with the lively sallies and brilliant conversation of a gen- 
tleman whom I had never seen before ; while he, on his 
part, seemed equally attracted by * the pretty hoyden,' as 
he afterward spoke of me. 

''^Ah,' said the lady of the house, as she passed us, 
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* you two together 1 That is as it should be — ' Feramorz' 
and ' Amanda.' 

^' ^ Feramorz and AmaiidaP He started and I started, 
while both read the disappointment traced in each other's 
countenance. Our enjoyment for that evening was com 
pletely spoiled, \ went home and cried over my folly, 
while he walked the floor all night — at least so he says, 
but I do not much believe him, 

" But the next moraing he concluded to come and see if 
I was so dreadftdly wild ; and I thought him not quite so 
laughing as he had been the evening before ; after two or 
three interviews we began to grow quite grave in each 
other's estimation ; and finally, like two great foolish chil- 
dren, we got married — and now laugh merrily at all 
romance, the world, and ourselves." 

At this point of the narrative, letters, papers, and all 
were going into the fire, but I rescued them almost from 
the flames ; and now, like the ghost of one long buried and 
forgotten, " Amanda" again appears upon the stage. 
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ONE OF MY DISAPPOINTMENTS. 



I heard thy voice — ^I spoke again — 

I gazed upon thy face, 
And never scene of breathing life 

Gould leave a deeper trace, 
Than all that fancy conjured up, 

And made thee look and say, 
TiU I have loathed reality, 

That chased such dream away. — Mibs Lakdoit. 



NEVER, on going to a place for the first time, formed 
an idea of it beforehand, but that it was sure to be 
totally different; never pictured to myself any much- 
praised individual, who did not prove extremely disagree- 
able ; and never imagined the probable appearance of any 
expected present, but it invariably turned out to be the 
very thing I did not want, or had plenty of already. And 
yet I was always dreaming and imsigining ; I could not 
help it ; my imagination would run away with me, and it 
was too much trouble always to run after it and bring it 
back. There was, from early childhood, concealed in the 
inmost depths and recesses of my heart, an ardent, long- 
ing wish, cherished and hopeless, yet beloved, and dwelt 
upon as some bright fairy vision. It appeared to me that 

8* 
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my happiness would be complete, my cup of bliss filled to 
overflowing, could I but behold an authoress — a real, live 
authoress ! But hear her speak — see her breathing before 
me — ^and actually behaving like other people ! — ^but no, 
she never could behave like other people ; that was utterly 
impossible. Preposterous idea! An ethereal, refined, 
fairy-like creature — ^a personation of one of her own ex- 
quisite ideals — ^to take her three meals a day, ^o to bed 
and get up, and be governed by the silly rules of society 
like any one else ? Absurd ! 

I absolutely devoured every book that came in my way, 
and raised my pet authors up to such an eminence that it 
fairly dazzled me to look upon them. Scott was like the 
glorious sun, flashing radiantly around in his majestic 
splendor — ^Moore seemed more like the silvery moon, 
sweet, plaintive, and fascinating, surrounded by starry 
gems— Byron was a sort of demi-god— and Mrs. Hemans 
and Miss Landon were objects of my greatest powers of 
adoration. Oh, how earnestly did I long for the power of 
expressing my thoughts in verse ! , Had I been a poetess, 
I felt that I should have cared for nothing else. The world 
might be a perfect blank — ^hurricanes sweep around, storms 
descend and drench me — ^I should possess a talisman 
against it all. Often have I sat for hours in a little bower, 
wreathed with honeysuckle and roses, abundantly provided 
with pencil and paper, in order to seize upon the inspira- 
tion, in case I should have " a call." I would sometimes 
put three lines together without being able to find a fourth, 
and after ransacking the whole rhyming dictionary, give.it 
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up in despair. The nearest attempt I ever made to poet- • 
izing was in contributing my mite to a curious medley 
which we all produced together on the occasion of leaving 
boarding-school, where the usual diet consisted of flour 
boiled with water, and dignified with the name of pud- 
ding — ^being further improved with a sauce of molasses. 

This was the extent of my literary efforts ; and being 
debarred from admiring my own productions, I reveled 
in those of others. Every little gem of poetry found in 
magazines or newspapers was carefully treasured up; 
those which particularly struck my fancy I committed to 
memory, and my dreams were always filled with the vari- 
ous Estelles, Cynthias, and Florences who had thus dis- 
tinguished themselves. Scott, of course, would look down 
upon me ; Moore would be surprised ; and Byron might 
turn up his aristocratic nose, should I send a petition for a 
friendly intimacy ; therefore it was clear, even with the 
limited stock of sense which my poetical mania had left 
me, that I must confine such favors exclusively to those 
who resided at least on the same side of the Atlantic. I 
did, to be sure, in the midst of this frenzy, obtwn a 
glimpse of an authoress who cooled down my ardor for 
some time. 

Not far from us there was a pleasant, old-fashioned 
farm-house, quite celebrated for its strawberries and 
cream. Its inmates were very good-hearted, plain kind of 
people, and as the distance was a pleasant walk, we often 
went there to regale ourselves on the before-mentioned 
luxuries. One season there was quite an excitement about 
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a lady who was said to have taken board there for the 
summer. Various queer stories were soon afloat of her 
manners and ways ; but those whose curiosity was thus 
raised, seldom found an opportunity of gratifying it, for 
the strange lady kept herself very secluded, and seldom 
ventured out. Some said that she was a countess in dis- 
guise ; some, that she was a patient escaped from the 
lunatic asylum, and some, that she was an authoress, I 
seized upon the latter idea, and, as soon as possible, paid a 
visit to the farm-house. All appeared as usual ; no stran 
ger was to be seen; and cheerful, good-humored Mrs. 
Trolger, received me with the same open smile, as she 
produced a tempting dish of strawberries. 

At last, perceiving that she was not disposed to be a* 
all communicative on the subject, I ventured to question 
her respecting her new inmate. She evidently evaded my 
inquiries, but T persevered, and found, to my great delight, 
that there was really a lady-authoress under the selfsame 
roof. I desired to see her immediately, but Mrs. Trolger 
replied, in great consternation, that this could not be 
thought of, as the lady kept her room door locked, and was 
always very angry at being disturbed ; adding, that she had 
particularly enjoined upon her not to let people know she 
was there, as she was composing some greaf work, and 
must have uninterrupted quiet to arrange her ideas. My 
imagination, formed of rather combustible materials, was 
in a blaze immediately (I was quite a young fool — only 
sixteen), and I felt that I must see that lady, if I made a 
forcible entrance through the window of her apartment. 
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Mrs. Trolger, perceiving my disappointment, told me 
that if I walked in the garden, I might chance to see the 
authoress at her window, as she often raised it to call her 
servant. The good woman smiled as she saw my eager- 
ness, for the words were scarcely spoken, ere I had turned 
down the shaded walks in all the joy of anticipation. 
That window was to me a charmed spot ; I fixed my eyes 
upon it with an intense, longing gaze, I walked back and 
forth, up and down the walks, still keeping the window in 
sight, but nothing could I see except those tantalizing white 
curtains. I began to get impatient, pulled some roses to 
pieces, and meditated an attack on the strawberry-bed- 
At length — can it be reality? yes! the curtain really 
moves, a figure relieves the dreary surface of dull white — 
I bend eagerly forward, screening myself from sight be- 
hind a large seringo bush — my heart beats almost audibly 
— my ears are strained to catch the softest note, when a 
voice calls out loudly : 

"Sairy, Sairy ! Are them things dry yetl" 
I felt rather bewildered, and placed my hand before my 
eyes. The mist was rapidly clearing away, and with an 
enlightened vision I beheld the figure of a stdlit woman, 
dressed in a linen short gown (it was a warm day), skirt 
of some undistinguishable color, and a soiled cap with yel- 
low ribbons. I staid no longer to look ; I rushed hastily 
into the house, seized my bonnet, and turned my steps 
homeward. My dream was rudely broken, and in vain I 
tried to chase away that figure. It would keep dancing 
t>efiafa my eyes, and seemed to laugh at me for all the 
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yisions I had cherished. Poor Mrs. Trolger afterward 
discovered that her boarder, far from being one of the 
literati, was afflicted with a species of mild insanity, in 
which she fancied herself an authoress ; and having been 
placed at the quiet farm-house, was provided with plenty 
of paper, and allowed to scribble to her hearths content. 

It was not a great while ere I quite recovered from the 
effects of this blow, and again returned to my favorite 
poets and poetesses. Some time afler, I discovered in the 
"Metropolitan Journal" a sweet little piece of poetry 
with the simple signature, "Virginia." The lay was a 
melancholy one, but every sentiment was so high and 
pure^ every word so graceful and well-chosen — ^yet the 
whole was a fresh burst of melody that had gushed right 
up from the heart ; the lines bore no trace of stiffness or 
affectation — ^it was like the sweet strains of an Eolian 
harp. I read it over and over, I found myself repeating 
portions of it, and in my sleep I murmured the name, 
"Virginia." The Journal again made its appearance; I 
hastily out the leaves, and there was another piece of 
poetry, more beautiful, if possible, than the former, and 
bearing the same sweet signature. I thought of Paul and 
Virginia ; I called to mind the description of the young 
girl on the lonely island, and felt sure that my Virginia 
must answer to it. Again and again I hung fascinated 
over the strains of this unknown songstress ; every suc- 
ceeding number brought forth deeper, sweeter notes, and 
often would the tear start to my eye, and the color leave 
my cheek involuntarily, as I pondered over words of 
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mournful tenderness, and read of grie& and yearnings 
breathed in lines of touching pathos. She was young, 
too; she spoke of "wasting bloom," and the trampled 
love of a " young, warm heart" — she was unhappy, for 
was not her song ever of sorrow ? She was lonely, iso- 
lated, and I pined to bestow on her my sympathy and 
companionship ; but with a reverential feeling, a sense of 
my great inferiority and littleness in comparison ; yet I 
oould, at least, understand the beautiful sentiments that 
seemed to flow spontaneously from her heart — ^I could 
appreciate her, and to be appreciated is seldom the lot of 
poetesses. 

I dreamed, one night, that " Virginia" stood beside me 
with long, unbound hair of wavy gold, violet eyes, and 
cheek tinged with the soft hue of the ocean shell, that slum- 
bers in its melody on the shores of Ind ; there she stood, 
the bright ideal of my creation, and she smiled upon me, 
and beckoned me to follow her. " I can not come to 
you," said the vision, " for I know you not in my mortal 
form — ^you must come to me." Like a mist- it faded 
awa]^ and I awoke to morning and reality. I pondered 
over my dream, I read those glowing passages over and 
over, and being gifled with a large share of energy and 
enterprise, I immediately dispatched a note to the editor 
of the Journal, requesting him to inform me where " Vir- 
ginia" resided. It seemed a long time, to my excited 
expectation, ere the wished- for answer arrived; but at 
length it came, bringing the desired information. My 
poetess lived at some distance from my own place of res- 
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idence, in a pretty village on the sea-shore ; and I pictured 
her walking on the beach, and listening to the music of 
the waves, while beautiful thoughts glided into her soul, 
harmonious as the notes of a sofl-toned lute — or at night, 
when more common-place minds were buried in slumber, 
I imagined her seated on a jutting rock, with the waters 
rippling at her feet, and the soft moonbeams lighting up 
her face into a glow of ethereal beaut/. I kept a scrap- 
book, of course, among my other girlish propensities, and 
there was one picture that I loved to look upon. The 
subject was " Moonlight," and the only figure was that of 
a young female, with a clear, wide brow, and dreamy, up- 
turned eyes, full of inspiration. Her long, unbound hair 
floated on the breeze, a harp rested beside her ; beyond, 
was the quiet sea, above, the clear evening sky, and all 
was tinged with such a sweet, subdued light, that it 
seemed almost nature. The young girl had the face of 
"Virginia" — "Virginia," as I had pictured her in her 
island home ; it seemed a fit personification of those lofty 
sentiments. 

Distance having thus materially interfered witlf any 
Quixotic expedition 1 meditated of seeking my authoress 
in person, I resolved to write, express my admiration, and 
wish for an intimacy, and request her to open a corre- 
spondence. With what a beating heart I penned that 
epistle ! I wasted several sheets of paper, underlined and 
underlined until the meaning was scarce legible, and, 
finally, with a trembling hand, applied myself to make a 
readable copy. What I said I can scarcely remember. I 
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have dim recollections of high-flown expressions of rap- 
ture, an account of mj dreams and ardent wishes, and a 
timid hope that my rhapsody would be answered as soon 
as possible. The editor had stated that all communica- 
tions could be addressed to " Virginia," as the lady de- 
clined having her real name made public. The name was^ 
accordingly, inscribed on the back, and with a seal com- 
posed of two hands joined together in friendship, the mis- 
sive was complete, and as soon as possible dispatched to 
the post-office. I must confess, that once or twice Miss 
Edgeworth's " L'Amie Inconnue" floated across my mind ; 
and as I remembered Angelina's first interview with her 
friend, where Orlando holds the tea-kettle, and his mistress 
drinks brandy and water, I felt rather apprehensive of the 
result. But, then, I reflected that the case was diflerent ; 
I was not abandoning my friends for a cottage of sweet 
retirement, with a person whom I had never seen ; and to 
compare " Virginia" with Aretkusa I So I waited anxiously 
for the expected reply from my unknown poetess, and 
traveled the road to the post-office so often, that I could 
almost count the stones on the way. 

At length came a note, neat, refined, and lady-like ; the 
paper, seal, and all were perfectly proper and appropriate ; 
and behold me now in regular correspondence with a 
poetess ! She thanked me in graceful terms for my en- 
thusiastic praise, expressed the pleasure it gave her to have 
her verses read by one who appreciated them, and cdh- 
cluded with a wish to deserve my proffered friendship, 
and a request that I would soon write again. Letters 
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passed back and forth ; I now and then received a choice 
morceau of poetry, written for me alone ; and at length 
we exchanged looks of hair. I was rather disappointed 
not to find the wavy gold I had pictured ; but I received a 
soft curl of a chestnut hue, which I treasured carefully and 
reverentially. This correspondence continued for about a 
year ; the poetess always signed her letters with the name 
of " Virginia," while I took that of " Florence ;" and to 
none did I divulge this secret interchange of ideas but my 
mother, and one dear friend whom I had known from child- 
hood. To Mrs. Tracy I always showed my own letters 
and those of " Virginia." She smiled at the curious cor- 
respondence, but praised the writings of my unknown 
friend with a degree of enthusiasm that satisfied even me. 
About a twelvemonth after the commencement of our 
correspondence, I went abroad for some time ; I gazed on 
the beautiful Rhine ; I stood within the dark aisles of 
Westminster Abbey, surrounded by the tombs of sov- 
ereigns and poets ; I passed over ground hallowed by the 
footsteps of Goethe and Schiller, and things that had in*- 
terested me before gradually lost their influence. I saw 
the spot of Byron's dream — the tomb of Petrarch ; and 
" Virginia" was forgotten. I returned home with a mind 
full of new and beautiful images. Before long I married ; 
and with that one sober act laid aside my girlish follies. 
I had now seen several authoresses — some I did like, and 
sohie I did not like ; I found them very much like the rest 
of the world, and quite lost my penchant for a poetess- 
friend. I supposed that " Virginia" still graced her village 
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home, and wrote sonnets to the moon ; but I was not des 
tined to get off so easily. 

I was one evening at a party, given in honor of my own 
humble self while making my debui as a bride, when Mrs. 
Tracy whispered that she had just ascertained that an old 
friend of mine was present, whom she had no doubt but I 
would be delighted to see. " Certainly ; I was always 
pleased to see old friends, but who could it possibly be ? 
I could not for the life of me imagine." Mrs. Tracy 
looked smiling and important, like one who has some very 
pleasant secret to divulge ; and afler making me guess all 
the possible and impossible friends I could think of, she 
asked me if I had forgotten " Virginia." " Virginia P"* the 
name brought up old memories, and almost laughing at 
nay youthful absurdity, I still found tucked away a little 
tiny bit of curiosity to behold the original of my fairy 
ideals. Mrs. Tracy spoke a few words to the lady of the 
house, she gave a graceful assent, held a short communica- 
tion with some one at the other end of the room, and 
returned accompanied by a lady, whom, after mentioning 
our respective names of " Virginia" and " Florence," she 
presented to me as Miss Mary Ann QuigUy ! Heavens 
and earth ! what a name for a poetess ! 

I had no opportunity to make any proper acknowledge- 
ment ; I was suddenly seized in a most rapturous embrace, 
as site murmured the name of " Florence" — and being 
quite petite in figure, and not much accustomed to doing 
battle, I found myself altogether unable to cope with the 
strength of my Herculean assailant. Demonstrations of\ 
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love are quite ruinous to full dress, and I actually trem- 
bled for my poor, gauze-like robes, so frail to encounter 
such rough handling ; but the worst of all was the surprise 
and amusement which this scene created. I felt the blood 
tingling in my cheeks at the ill-suppressed smiles of those 
around, and with a desperate effort, I freed myself, at 
leugth, from my tormentor. She held me off for inspec- 
tion, saying, as she gazed upon me : " Your own account 
of yourself, dear Florence, was so very modest, that I find 
you infinitely more charming than I expected." 

I wished that I could return the compliment ; but, alas ! 
ail that I could see of " Virginia" was the hair, which 
exactly resembled the lock she* had sent me, and was 
really very beautiful and abundant ; but her complexion 
was almost as dark in hue, having been ruined by constant 
exposure to the sea-air ; her features were on a remark- 
ably large scale — ^mouth especially, and her stature almost 
gigantic — at least so it appeared to little, insignificant me, 
who looked up, and up, and up, without seeming to reach 
the climax. My hitherto unknown friend had evidently 
passed the portals of extreme youth, and fell as far short 
niy youthful ideas of a poetess as possible ; she was com- 
mon-place^ and had that bustling kind of manner which 
seems to pry into every one's affairs at once. She was 
the daughter of a country clergyman, the Rev. Phineas 
Quigley, and had, of course, received a good education ; in 
conversation she expressed herself well and fluently, and 
never seemed at a loss on any subject whatever. She was 
not at all troubled with bashfulness. All that evening she 
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fbllowed me about like a shadow ; I could not move 
without her ; and she informed me that she was now on a 
visit to the lady at whose house we then were, with whom . 
she should probably pass the winter. I detected a pretty 
strong hint for an invitation, but I could not make up my 
mind to give it. 

The next day, as I was lying very comfortably on a 
8of& in my boudoir, with a coal-fire globing brightly 
before me, and an interesting book in my hand, I was sud- 
denly startled by a dark apparition close at my side ; and 
raising my eyes, they rested, to my great surprise, on the 
smiling face of Miss Quigley. 

" If you ever were so absorbed in my poems," said the 
unexpected visitor, "I should be quite satisfied. The 
servant told meat first that you were engaged, and had 
denied yourself to visitors; but I let her know that I was 
no visitor at all, but an old friend whom you would be 
very glad to see. So I made my way directly up here, 
and had been waiting some time for you to take your eyes 
off that book. I do not intend to stand upon ceremony." 

I never hear people use this expression but it makes me 
feirly groan ; I know what it is from experience. Of 
course I could do no less than close my book, raise my 
recumbent figure, and ask my visitor to take a seat. 
Miss Quigley's things were soon laid aside; observing 
that she had come to pass a quiet morning with me, 
and talk over our former correspondence. She took one 
or two of my letters from her work-bag, and I felt con- 
siderably annoyed as I saw my youthful folly thus arrayed 
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in black and white against me. She spoke of her notes, 
and I murmured something of "fatigue," and "locked 
up'' (I had burned them), and came off as well as could 
be expected. "Miss Quigley was a very good-natured, very 
independent, very smart, and very companionable person 
of about thirty-five ; she was one who could make her way 
through the world extremely well, assumed a good-na- 
turedly patrdhizing tone while conversing witih you, and 
had an extremely blunt perception of islights or coldness. 
I told her my romantic ideas of her as I had pictured het 
seated on a rock in the moonlight, at which she laughed 
heartily, and said that she did not remember ever to have 
done such a thing — in the first place she should be afraid 
and in the next, she would certainly take cold. A poetess 
afraid^ and think of talcing cold! Dear, dear! how the 
world had degenerated ! Miss Quigley staid to luncheon 
having provided herself with an interminable piece of 
knitting-work, and with very little urging staid to dinner • 
when, seeing that I could not help it, I gave her an invita- 
tion to a party that evening — the preparations for which had 
been considerably hindered by her social visit. She ex- 
pressed herself delighted to have happened in just at the 
right time, and with an afiectionate kiss, promised to come 
early, in order, as she said, to help me entertain the 
guests. She acted up to her promise, for she did really 
entertajn them very much indeed— chiefly with an account 
of our former correspondence. 

Miss Quigley's cloak and hood were the first that graced 
the ladies' dressing-room ; and, very much at her ease, the 
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poetess took her seat in a conspicuous place, starting for- 
ward every now and then to welcome some dear friend, 
of whom she appeared to have a countless number. She 
informed several of my guests that " she had no doubt I 
would be very glad to see them," and behaved in many 
respects as though she were the lady of the house — ^not L 
Such a tongue I had hardly ever encountered before ; it 
was not at rest for five minutes together, but kept up a 
perpetual chattering with any one she could fasten on as a 
listener. Her manners were very popular, and she ap- 
peared universally liked ; while I, in some surprise, found 
the novel task of entertaining company, Which I had quite 
dreaded, altogether taken off my hands. There was 
scarcely an individual present who was not enlightened, 
before the evening was over, on the subject of our poetical 
friendship. She always called me " Florence," and related 
the story with infinite amusement, as something quite rich 
and original. It is not very pleasant to have one's youth- 
ful performances, especially when they savor a little of the 
sentimental, brought up for the edification of the public ; 
and I wished that Miss Quigley would let the story rest, 
while I hated the very name of "Florence." But that 
was by no means her intention ; she wished to explain to 
people the very curious circumstances which had brought 
us together, in order to account for the many endearments 
she bestowed upon me — which, being quite unable to re- 
sist her strength, I passively endured. Being the daughter 
of a clergyman, and a poetess besides, her acquaintances 
were quite numerous; and people smiled, both at the 
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story and the manner in which I was victimized — ^while I, 
alas ! little thought that my romantic enthusiasm would 
be the means of getting me into such a scrape. 

That woman became an actual torment. I never left 
the house but she seized upon me ; I never entered a store 
but she was there ; I never went out visiting but I met 
her; I never staid at home but she came to see me. 
People, seeing us so much together, took it for granted 
that the love was as much on my side as hers, and invited 
her everywhere, out of compliment to me. It was impos- 
sible to get rid of her ; she had grasped me with a tena- 
cious hold, and our fates seemed linked together. If I 
went any where to avoid her, at that very place we were 
sure to meet ; and the story of Florence and Virginia had 
now become pretty well known to the whole circle of our 
acquaintances. She spent New Year's day with me, in 
order to relieve my diffidence in receiving the visitors; 
she passed mornings, afternoons, and evenings at the 
house ; she came to luncheon, dinner, and tea ; and only 
waited the slightest invitation to have her trunks brought 
and herself regularly established as an inmate. 

I was surprised that she had so little tact. All this 
parade of friendship was any thing but agreeable to me, 
and I am sure I made not the slightest advances ; but she 
appeared so determined to take it for granted that I must 
be delighted with her society, that coldness made no im- 
pression. I could only " bide my time" — or, rather, hers. 
I never could understand how people who expressed such 
beautiful sentiments in poetry could ever be common- 
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place in the ordinary transactions of life. It appeared to 
me that the spirit of beauty, which thus expressed itself 
in words, must be displayed even in the very dress, which 
should be free from the slightest tinge of vulgarity; it 
mtist give a refinement of manner, which I vainly looked 
for in Miss Quigley. It does not follow, of (x>urse, that a 
poetess must be beautiful — ^that is not left to her own de- 
cision ; and it may be the very want of this possession 
which calls forth such beautiful images in describing pure 
and lofty sentiments ; but for a poetess to be bustling and 
intrusive, seems altogether inconsistent. 

Miss Quigley appeared to entertain the highest opinion 
of my judgment; she frequently brought poems for my 
inspection, which I could not read with the same interest 
as formerly, and even solicited my consent to dedicate a 
forthcoming volume to me. I still possessed some few 
sparks of ambition, which only needed fanning into a flame, 
and at first there was something rather pleasant in the 
idea of being a patroness of the arts and sciences ; but my 
good man decidedly vetoed the whole proceeding — ex 
pressing his opinion that, should the thing fail, I would be 
responsible for the failure. Of course, I very properly 
yielded the point; though rather disappointed that I 
seemed fat,ed to reap neither pleasure nor fame in my most 
unexpected discovery of " Virginia." The poetess was a 
great flatterer, which certainly was a very fortunate thing 
for me, as it proved in the end, for I believe it was the 
means of my getting rid of her. 

There was an old bachelor, named M'Elratb, who fire* 

9 
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quently came to the house, being quite an old friend and 
favorite of my husband's, and notwithstanding the differ- 
ence in their ages, there was a nK>st remarkable resem- 
blance between the two, which resemblance was for more 
agreeable to the old bachelor than his friend; for Mr. 
M^Elrath was really ugly in appearance, while my hus- 
band was strikingly handsome. The bachelor was wealthy, 
unencumbered with relatives, and had now and then 
thrown out bints of marrying; he was almost afraid to 
take the plunge — women were so deceitful, and extrava- 
gant, and troublesome — ^but he didn't know what might 
happen, if he met with one to suit him in every respect ; 
and we imagined that Miss Quigley seemed better pleased 
to encounter Mr. M'Elrath during her visits. Perhaps 
^e had concluded that it would be better to share the old 
bachelor's lot than stay at home and write poetry. How- 
ever that might be, she certainly exerted all her powers 
upon him, and apparently with some degree of success ; 
for although Mr. M 'El rath had rather shrunk at first from 
her coarse features and masculine appearance, yet flattery 
is even a more powerful net than beauty, and she certainly 
plied him well with it — ^particularly dwelling on the strong 
resemblance between him and his handsome friend, which 
she saw afforded him the greatest pleasure. She even dis- 
covered points of resemblance which no one else had ever 
imagined ; and the grateful bachelor seemed about to 
reward her with a surrender of himself and his worldly 
possessions, when a most unfortunate mistake entirely de- 
ranged all her plans and expectations. 
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Miss Quigley was no less anxious to ingratiate herself 
into favor with the master of the house ; and perceiving 
that the likeness annoyed my husband as much as it 
pleased Mr. M*Elrath, she wisely ridiculed the idea of any 
resemblance at all when beyond the hearing of the old 
bachelor, and really displayed a great deal of skill in 
regulating her batteries so as not to let one interfere with 
the other. I was infinitely amused at this by-play when I 
saw my better half (he was only a man, you know), quite 
puffed up with self-complacency at Miss Quigley's soothing 
observations ; and then glanced at poor Mr. M*Elrath, whose 
countenance expressed undisguised pleasure, and he fan- 
cied himself quite an Adonis while listening to the delight- 
ful compliments of the poetess. 

The resemblance between the two was really surprising, 
however ; so much so that it even deceived Miss Quigley 
herself; who, passing through the hall one day, toward 
dusk, and encountering, as she supposed, my husband on 

the stairs, immediately began to condole with him, on the 
annoyance he must suffer in being plagued with looking 
like that odious Mr. M*Elrath 1 

" Such a fright !" she continued, " there is no more like- 
ness between you than between a bear and an Adonis. 
It quite amuses me to hear people talk so ridiculously. 
For my part, I see no resemblance whatever." 

" I am very much obliged to you, madam," said Mr. 
M'Elrath (for he it was), " for at length opening my eyes. 
So, I am a fright, am 1 1 — Well, I believe you are not far 
wrong, but I will no longer be a fool. * The odious Mr. 
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M'Elrath,' " said he, with a low bow, " has the happiness 
of wishing you a very good evening." 

My husband just then made his appearance, and on com- 
prehending the matter, was quite unable to restrain his 
' laughter. But Miss Quigley endeavored to carry off the 
affair with a good grace. "The old bore!" said she, "I 
believe that I have at last got rid of him. The poor man 
seemed to enjoy it so much, that one could scarcely in pity 
forbear flattering him* a little now and then on this fancied 
resemblance ; but my true sentiments, it seems, could no 
longer be restrained." 

My husband, however, quite unheeding her flattery, 
plainly showed by his manner that he very much doubted 
whether those were her true sentiments ; and Miss Quig- 
ley, now that the bird had flown, kindly freed us from her 
daily presence. She returned home to her own village, 
and I never heard from her since, except to receive a very 
pretty volume of poems — the same she wished to dedicate 
to me. The poetry was really beautiful — more touching, 
if possible, than any of her former productions. They 
quite recalled the old feeling with which I had perused her 
writings in girlhood; but alas! the charm was now 
broken ; I tried to think of " Virginia," but in vain — ^I 
could only see Mary Ann Quigleym 




THE HIGGINBOTHAMS. 

[OMING events are said to cast their shadows before ; 
but every thing at the Northwells proceeded just as 
though nothing different from usual were about to occur. 
Mr. Northwell went to his lawyer's office, as was his daily 
custom; Mrs. Northwell, after alternately teazing and 
fascinating, as was her daily custom, stepped to the mirror 
to arrange her curls under a coquettish little cap; and 
very well pleased at what she saw there, appeared not at 
all inclined to leave the spot. 

Yet, as she stood there, she did think of Mr. Northwell, 
and with a little pique too, as she then called to mind their 
conversation. If this gentleman had one little imperfection 
thrown in to balance his numerous excellencies, it was an 
overweening family pride. According to his own account, 
no ancestry could have been more splendid than his ; and 
it was really a marvel how so many other families ever 
contrived to obtain possession of so much wealth, since the 
Northwells had been represented as owning almost every- 
place in the Union. Mr. Northwell classed among his 
most valuable possessions an old, stained piece of parch- 
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ment, cafefuUy framed, which traced back the family of 
the Northwells, in the most satisfactory manner, almost to 
the days of Adam and Eve. Mr. Northwell had been 
known to catch up this precious relic on an alarm of fire, 
to the entire neglect of jewelry and valuables; and his 
wife laughingly insisted that every time he read it over, 
his head rose several inches higher in consequence — which 
must have been rather inconvenient, for he measured six 
feet in a tame state. 

There was also a wonderful book, chiefly remarkable for 
being very clumsy and tedious, "The History of the 
Northwell Family" — the members of which were distin- 
guished for a multiplicity of wives and children ; and it 
really seemed as though the Northwells could join hands, 
like an interminable string of paper babies, and dance 
around the globe. This book contained some distinguished 
portraits of governors, and other great men, whom Mrs. 
Northwell pronounced " horrid old frights," and whom her 
husband gazed at with afiectionate reverence ; which was 
not at all lessened by the fact that his existence began long 
after theirs was finished. 

This pride of family was Mr. Northwell's pet hobby ; 
and his wife was often quite confounded by the grand sto- 
ries he related, to which she could find no match in the 
annals of her own family ; for they, although of a good 
old stock, sank into utter insignificance before the grandeur 
of the Northwells. And yet she thought it a little remark- 
able that she never saw any of these relatives, for never 
had man fewer than Mr. Northwell, but, as he said, nothing 
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oould induce them to leave Rhode Island, wb^ ^^^Y <5<^^- 
sidered the one inhabitable spot upon the fp^ ^^ ^^® ®^"^^ > 
and in consequence of the distance, all in^^oours© between 
them had ceased for a number of yea*^ 

But Mr. Northwell had once spok-^ laughingly of a visit 
he made these relations when a^^^^^ ^^7 9 ^^^ having 
been brought up to entertain pelings of reverential awe 
for the house in which his fa<i©f> ^^^ ai^ unending string 
of grandfathers, had been b^rn, he was surprised to find it 
a desponding-looking ten^nent, which stood on a sandy 
shore, and quite disdained tfie companionship of trees. At 
night the beating of the duige was a sound of never-ceasing 
gloom ; by day exis»'Cence was a blank. The homestead 
was embellished by the presence of about a dozen gigan- 
tic cousins ; who dined in their shirt-sleeves, and in sha- 
king hands really made a toil of pleasure. His wife ap- 
peared so much amused by this recital, that Mr. North- 
well, rather frightened at what he had done, immediately 
related a story of such fearful magnificence that it almost 
obliterated all remembrance of the slip alluded to. 

Mrs. Northwell uttered an exclamation of impatience as 
a servant announced that Mrs. Sanderson was in the 
drawing-room; and she very unwillingly descended the 
stairs to meet her visitor. This Mrs. Sanderson was a 
cousin of Mr. Northwell's, and quite as much puffed up 
with family pride as himself. She was an elderly lady, 
with no children ; and had, therefore, abundance of time to 
devote to the concerns of her friends. Mrs. Northwell she 
had a particular wish to take in hand ; she considered her 
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entirely too wrayagant, too fond of company, and too 
much disposed v have her own way. 

As Mrs. NortfiV^ entered, she perceived, from the ex- 
pression of her visit's countenance, that something unu- 
sual was about to be\^yuiged, and provokingly refrained 
from manifesting the f^t curiosity. Mrs. Sanderson 
could hold in no longer. 

" Have you heard the nei^yf* said she, at length. 

"No," replied Mrs. Northvell, with a smile; "have 
the Dutch taken Holland r' 

Without noticing the easy difference #C her hostess, 
Mrs. Sanderson continued, as thoug|i her words involved 
the welfare of the Republic: "Cousin Stacy Higgin- 
botham and Henrietta have arrived hi town I" 

She glanced at her companion, expecting delight and 
astonishment; but Mrs. Northwell looked reflective. 
Higginbotham ? the name seemed familiar; where had 
she heard it '? Quite aghast, she now remembered that a 
Cousin Higginbotham had figured in one of her husband's 
grandest stories. The enemy, then, had arrived. Me- 
chanically she listened to Mrs. Sanderson's pompous nar- 
rations. 

" Mrs. Higginbotham," said she, " is very much of an 
invalid ; she has been in close attendance on a crazy hus- 
band, who has now lefl her a fortune ; and she has come 
to the city for the express purpose, she says, of finding 
her relations. Poor Henrietta ! I feel for herP 

Seeing that it was expected of her, Mrs. Northwell 
asked what particular disaster had impoverished Henrietta. 
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" It is a sad story," continued her visitor ; " some years 
ago, Henrietta had a sister, older than herself, who mar- 
ried Arault Pepperworth. Of course you have heard of 
him, Henrietta was suspected of a preference for him ; 
and after the wedding, she became very quiet and melan- 
choly. After awhile the sister died — and in two years 
Arault Pepperworth offered himself to Henrietta. She 
accepted him, and seemed to become quite a different 
person. The wedding-clothes were all made, and the 
preparations for a grand wedding commenced; when 
Arault, who was an elder in the church, took it into his 
head that he ought not to marry his wife's sister. He 
came and told her so ; and after he had gone, Henrietta 
quietly locked up the cake, put away her wedding-clothes, 
and sat down to her knitting. Arault married some one 
else ; but, before a great while, this wife died too. Ho 
appeared now to have forgotten his scruples, for he agau^ 
offered himself to Henrietta, who refused him — telling 
him that she was not an old glove, to be cast off and on at 
pleasure. A third time he committed matrimony ; and 
his last wife has now been dead about a year. They say 
that Henrietta has hopes of him yet; but he appears to 
be very moderate, and always does things his own 
way." 

Mrs. Northwell refrained from showing her amusement 
at these family relations ; for her husband's eyes seemed 
to be looking sternly down^upon her ; and she sympa- 
thized as well as she was able in the trials of Henrietta 
Higginbotham. 

9* 
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" Of course," continued the visitor, " you will wish to 
call upon Cousin Stacy V\ ' 

Mrs. Northwell, at first, gave a start of dissent ; but 
then as she remembered that Mrs. Higginbotham was an 
invalid, and thought of the pleasure it would give her 
husband, she concluded to accept the invitation. Her 
toilet was rather more protracted than usual ; for she was 
now about to face those terrible relatives who had haunted 
all her married life. At length, however, she descended ; 
and with her pretty pink bonnet, and soft curls, looked the 
very personification of a Hebe. Following her visitor's 
advice not to take the carriage, she set out on foot to 
storm the enemy's quarters. 

The Higginbothams had ensconced themselves with 
another member of the family, who was reduced to the 
necessity of taking boarders ; and after repeated rings at 
the bell, the visitors were admitted by a slovenly-looking 
Irish girl, and ushered into a small parlor. This was one 
of those hopeless-looking rooms that strike dismay into 
the heart of an adventurer ; and seating themselves on a 
sofa, which Mrs. Northwell asserted was stuffed with 
bricks, they awaited the entrance of these unknown cous- 
ins. Some time elapsed ; heavy footsteps were distinctly 
audible overhead, and there was a constant opening and 
shutting of doors. The stairs creak, or, to use a figurative 
expression, groan beneath their burden — the door is thrown 
open — ^and enter the invalid. 

Mrs. Northwell had expected to see a tall, thin lady — 
one who would, at least, have the decency to be pale and 
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interesting; but a large, stout woman entered, whom 
Mrs. Sanderson clasped affectionately, and introduced as 
Cousin Stacy. She bore a much stronger resemblance to 
the hostess of a country inn than a delicate invalid ; and 
looked as though she had never experienced a day's sick- 
ness in her life. Her reception of Mrs. Northwell was 
patronizing,: and her manner of talking very loud and 
pompous. Her daughter, who followed behind, looked 
exactly like one who had been crossed in love ; and ap- 
peared very quiet and subdued. Her age might have 
been thirty-five. Mrs. Northwell found it impossible to 
draw her into conversation ; and finally gave up the at- 
tempt in despair. 

Mrs. Higginbotham, with an expressive roll of her eyes, 
said that "she loved the very name of Northwell" (she 
had been a Northwell herself), and spoke as though she 
always kept a large stock of affection on hand, to bestow 
upon any chance member of that fortunate family who 
might happen to turn up. Mrs. Northwell could scarcely 
suppress her smiles as she glanced at these scions of a 
wonderful family, and thought of her own elegant rela- 
tions ; she concluded that these must be importations from 
the homestead her husband had visited in his boyish days. 

Mrs. Higginbotham had entered into a long discussion 
with Mrs. Sanderson upon family affairs ; Henrietta was 
looking at and thinking of nothing, and Mrs. Northwell 
caught herself suppressing a yawn. For want of other 
occupation, she took an inventory of Henrietta's dress, 
and came to the conclusion that there are more becoming 
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things in the world than sage-colored silk, and home-made 
collars. Her hair was not arranged at all— it looked as 
though it had turned into the comb of its own accord ; 
and the visitor could not help contrasting the mother's 
toilet with the daughter's. Mrs. Higginbotham, to be 
sure, had not displayed any very great taste in the cap of 
cotton lace, trimmed with a gaudy ribbon, or the dress of 
bright green Circassian ; but it was evidently put on with 
some degree of care, and not, like Henrietta's, thrown 
upon her at random. 

Mrs. Northwell was just debating upon the possibility 
of keeping her eyes open any longer, when her companion 
rose to go ; and, with a sigh of ineffable relief, she gladly 
seconded the motion. Mrs. Higginbotham was loud in 
her regrets at their short stay, and sent a most affectionate 
message to Mr. Northwell, promising to come soon and 
return the visit. Henrietta said nothing, and looked less. 

Once fairly seated again in her own boudoir, Mrs. North- 
well indulged her risible faculties, which had been very 
much excited all day. Her eyes, still beaming with 
mirth, encountered the valued parchment, setting forth 
the whole genealogy of the Northwell family, and her 
merriment became almost uncontrollable. Her laughter 
still rang through the apartment when her husband en- 
tered ; and the effort to control her merriment only made 
it worse. Catching the infection of her silvery tones, Mr. 
Northwell, too, laughed, as he exclaimed : 

" You are really incorrigible, Ada ; I suppose that^ as 
usual, you are laughing at nothing ?" 
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Mrs. Northwell broke forth afresh. " Nothing !" said 
she, " indeed ! Do you call two hundred pounds nothing ? 
for I am sure she weighed at least that. Oh, but," said 
she, recollecting herself, " I ought to be more grave, for I 
have just seen some relations of yours." 

Here she went off again. 

Mr. Northwell glanced at his pedijgree, and braced him- 
self up with the consciousness of his grandeur. 

"Is it possible!" said he, with a grave expression of 
delight ; " who were they ? Any of CJousin Peleg Ketch- 
eram's family, or Aunt Keziah Popperham's daughters, or 
perhaps some branch of Uncle Kit Gildergrass' family V\ 

This list of excruciating names increased Mrs. North- 
well's stru^le for gravity ; and the gentleman paced the 
floor impatiently until she gasped forth Cousin Stacy Hig- 
ginbotham. This was a pinnacle of grandeur to which 
he had scarcely raisied his eyes ; why, the Higginbothams 
were the great people of Rhode Island — the very top of 
the family tree ! and he frowned, almost in earnest, at his 
wife's ludicrous description of her visit 

" Dress," said he, majestically, " is nothing — I look at 
the mind." 

" I looked, too," replied his wife, with another outburst, 
" but I didn't see any thing. It was like the boy whom 
his &ther sent to Lorenzo Dow, with an intimation that 
his son was too much disposed to hide his talents in a 
napkin. ' I have shaken the napkin at every comer,' was 
the message that accompanied the boy's return, * and I find 
that it is empty.' " 
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Mr. Northwell would not join in a laugh against his 
own fiimily, and abruptly left the room. He also took the 
earliest opportunity of paying his respects to these scions 
of so noble a stock ; and if he were a little surprised at 
their external appearance, carefully refirained from making 
his wife the confidant of his sentiments. 

Time passed on ; their visits remained unretumed, and 
the name of Higginbotham had almost fiided from the 
volatile mind of Mrs. NorthwelL She sat one day, in the 
drawing-room window, watching with some d^ree of in- 
terest the movements of two ladies, who appeared to be 
searching for some place they were unable to £nd. Sud- 
denly, as their &ces were turned toward her, the whole 
truth flashed upon her — they were Mrs. Higginbotham 
and Henrietta! Her first impulse was to hide herself, 
and pretend that she had not seen them ; but then, with a 
smile at this childishness, she advanced to the door as the 
ladies were announced. 

Mrs. Higginbotham had donned a green velvet hat, 
with plumes that stood up, and plumes that stood down; 
and Henrietta looked, if possible, more dowdy than be- 
fore. Having seated her guests, the next thing was to 
entertain them ; and this, as Mrs. Northwell found, was 
not so easily done. The mother enacted the duchess — the 
daughter the nonentity ; and like a school girl waiting her 
composition, she glanced up at the ceiling, and down at 
the floor, in search of inspiration; but she found that it 
was like " calling spirits from the vasty deep." 

" But will thoy come when you do call for ttienif" 
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At length, however, Mr. Northwell came to her relief; 
and quietly giving up to him the task of playing the agree- 
able, she watched with considerable amusement his " nods, 
and becks, and wreathed smiles," which Mrs. Higginbotham 
received as though they were not the half of what she de- 
served. Mr. Northwell was apparently quite abashed by 
the noontide splendor of the old lady's invincible self-con- 
ceit ; and coincided with every thing she said in the most 
deferential manner. 

At length Mrs. Higginbotham rose majestically from 
the sofa, and Henrietta followed her example. Now came 
" the tug of war." First, Mrs. Higginbotham complained 
of a pain in her head, and sank back again ; and Henrietta 
sank in concert. Mrs. Northwell ran for some cologne 
and bay-water ; but when she returned, her visitor was in 
a hysterical state, supported by Mr. Northwell and Hen- 
rietta. Her hat and shawl were removed, and she was 
deposited upon the sofa, until sufficiently recovered to be 
moved up stairs. Her daughter did not appear to be very 
much alarmed; she said that her mother was subject to 
these attacks. 

" How long do they generally last ?" inquired Mrs. 
Northwell, somewhat anxiously. 

" About a week," replied Henrietta, coolly. 

" Were it not for your mother," said Mr. Northwell, 
politely, " I should esteem it a fortunate occurrence that 
has made you my guests." 

His wife could not echo the sentiment. She fairly 
groaned as she thought of the pleasant little party she had 
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invited for Christmas week, now near at hand, and w»Eed 
Uie Higginbothams at the North Pole. Henrietta took 
things very coolly ; and Mrs. Higginbotham accepted 
their attentions with the air of a queen. She was estab- 
lished in the best bed-room, and appeared to feel very 
much at home. Her daughter said that no physician was 
necessary ; all that she needed was rest and quiet. MrsL 
Northwell smiled at this remark, as tray after tray, break- 
fast, luncheon, dinner, and tea, entered the invalid's apart- 
ment ; but like the spider's victim, " never came down 
again.'- Mrs. Higginbotham said that ^^all that kept her 
up was eating — ^were it not for that, she did think she 
must sink." 

The invalid required at least one servant devoted to 
her; and Mrs. Northwell appropriated to this service a 
little girl, whom she had taken more from charity than an 
expectation of profiting by her services ; for among the 
many well-trained domestics, Mary was quite a superfluity. 
This had fostered a disposition for indolence and ease, 
which Mrs. Higginbotham seemed determined to eradi- 
cate ; and her hostess observed, with a smile, that if she 
succeeded in making any thing of Mary, it would be some 
recompense for the Higginbotham infliction. The child 
flew up stairs and down like one possessed ; she started at 
the flrst sound of the sick-room bell, and seemed bent on 
distinguishing herself in the eyes of Mrs. Higginbotham. 
" What a smart little thing it is !" the invalid would re- 
mark, and, like a spell, it seemed to excite the child to 
almost incredible feats. 
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Mrs. Northwell found that entertaining the Higgin- 
bothams was like receiving a sovereign; their followers 
gathered around them so rapidly that the elegant establish- 
ment of Walton Northwell was as much public property 
as the premises of a hotel. Branches of the family to the 
fiftieth degree clustered around its prop and stay ; until 
Mrs. Higginbotham fairly rivaled the old woman of child- 
ish memory, who lived in a shoe. One old lady insisted 
upon sitting up with the invalid, and fulfilled her intention 
by turning Mrs. Northwell out of her boudoir, and snoring 
all night ; another anxious friend would come and read to 
her— establishing herself as the Northwells' visitor at 
luncheon, dinner, and tea ; others were constantly bringing 
all kinds of eatables, until the room was fairly turned into 
a restaurant. 

Mr. Northwell was now so accustomed to encounter 
strange faces on the stairs, that a company of housebreak- 
ers might have carried off the valuables before his very 
face ; he would have set them down as friends of Mrs. 
Higginbotham. 

" I really do not see,'' said his wife, one evening, " what 
I have done to deserve this visitation— I am sure I have 
not been very wicked lately. By-the-by, my dear," she 
continued, with a most mischievous look, " how pleasant 
it must be for you to have all your family relations col- 
lected about you — ^so very refreshing — particularly thpse 
whom you have never seen till now. But I haven't that 
to keep me up, and I feel rather tired." 

At first, Mr. Northwell pretended to shake his provok- 
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ing little wife ; but as she only laughed, he was obliged to 
do the same, and even acknowledge himself weary of this 
continuation of favors. 

" I wonder," said he, " when Mrs. Higginbotham intends 
to bo well 1 I hope she does not mean to play invalid 
here for the rest of her life. But my dear Ada," he added, 
with a twinge of conscience, " they really do belong to a 
most splendid family, old Governor Frettlebrewer." 

But Mrs. Northwell had danced off; the governor's 
ghost had been so often raised to terrify her into a proper 
appreciation of his grandeur, that it had lost its effect and 
degenerated into a bore. She turned toward the sick-room. 

'' Henrietta," said the invalid, just as she entered, 
" Christmas week is very pleasant in the city, and these 
North wells are rather good sort of people." 

The entrance of their hostess prevented the damsel's 
reply ; but Mrs. Northwell, who believed that a change, 
even for the worse, was agreeable, resolved instantly to 
import two little nephews, who were always taken with 
the scarlet fever, whooping-cough, or measles when out 
visiting — a cousin, who played on the piano all day, and 
sat up at night to practice new tunes — and a young mar- 
ried couple, who nev^r traveled without a baby, that ap- 
peared to think it had been sent into the world for the 
express purpose of screaming all the time. If this ad- 
dition did not storm them forth, she would, in despair, 
apply the torch to the premises with her own hand. 

The very next day, to her great surprise, these worthies 
all dropped in one after the other, without having been 
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sent for at all. Mrs. Northwell, as usual, began to laugh 
— ^her husband looked rather blank — and the . Higgin- 
DOtiiam frigate showed signs of moving with all on board. 
In course of time they actually departed ; and Mrs. Hig- 
ginbotham's adieus were made as though she had conferred 
a great favor on the Northwells. So she had by leaving. 
Mary, the little handmaid, lingered in the hall, till the 
last expecting some acknowledgment of her services ; and 
Mrs. Higginbotham, at length roused to a remembrance 
of her duty, turned toward her. ♦ 

" Mary," said she, imposingly, " you are a very sweet 
girl (how Mary trembled), and I hope, child, that, when 
you are old enough, you will get a good husband." 

Mrs. Northwell suddenly forced her pocket-handkerchief 
into her mouth, and even her husband turned aside ; while 
Mrs. Higginbotham sailed majestically on to the carriage, 
in the delightful consciousness of having acquitted herself 
to her own satisfaction. 

Mrs. Northwell had felt almost as much burdened as 
though Mrs. Higginbotham's substantial proportions had 
rested on her ; but she now went about with a light heart, 
in spite of the sick little boys, the musical young lady, and 
the screaming baby. These were only temporaries ; but 
she had began to fear that Mrs. Higginbotham might 
prove a permanency. All things have an end, and so did 
these troubles ; the Christmas party passed off as delight- 
fully as could be desired ; and Mrs. Northwell had made 
an express stipulation with her husband that the name of 
Higginbotham should be a forbidden sound. 
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Some are bom to greatness, some achieve greatness, and 
some ha«re greatness thrust upon them ; whether the North- 
wells had claims to the two former, the latter saying, at 
least, seemed verified in their case. In the spring Mrs. 
Northwcll received^ a long letter from Mrs. Sanderson: 
which was, to her great surprise, dated " Old Wildfire^" 
the family seat, and which began : 

" Of course you will be delighted to hear of the happi- 
ness of our dear Henrietta, who is about to marry Arault 
Pepperworth. Henrietta's nature is pensive and interest- 
ing ; while that of Mr. Pepperworth being more fitted to 
struggle with the world, they make an uncommonly well- 
matched couple. Mrs. Higginbotham has desired me to 
express the pleasure your presence, and that of Mr. 
Northwell, on the occasion, would give her; and she 
hopes that, on the receipt of this, you will immediately 
set out for Old Wildfire." 

" What is the matter, Ada ?" asked Mr. Northwell, a 
little impatiently ; for it is provoking to see a person 
laughing immoderately, when you are entirely ignorant 
of the cause. 

^^^ Happiness of our dear Henrietta P Which happi- 
ness," she continued, " consists in her becoming the four^ 
wife of her first love! Oh, ye good women of old! 
there's patience and constancy for you, and meek endu- 
rance !" 

Mr. Northwell took the letter, which she had dropped 
in her excitement, and after reading it he sat a few mo- 
ments thinking. 
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^'Ada," said he, rather hesitatingly, ^'what do you 
think of accepting this invitation ?" 

'' Oh, I should like it of all things !^' she exclaimed, her 
eyes &drly dancing. "We shall then see the whole me- 
nagerie at once !" 

Her husband looked rather disconcerted; so^e frag* 
ments from the wreck of his family grandeur were still 
floating about in the ocean of his mind. 

" Now," said his wife, laughing, " what is the use of 
trying to keep up this farce any longer? I belong now 
to the initiated — and my one peep behind the scenes has 
caused me, like Oliver Twist, to * ask for more.' I want 
to see Unde Kit Gildergrass." 

Mr. Northwell pronounced her incorrigible; but she 
had been so often told this that she did not mind it in the 
least. 

Well, one morning two travelers set forth on a journey ; 
and after traveling " on, and on, and on," as the fairy tales 
say, they came at last to Old Wildfire ; which they found 
as quiet-looking a place as could be imagined. The de- 
scription of Mr. Pepperworth's character they found per- 
fectly correct; he was indeed perpetually "struggling," 
and seemed ready to quarrel with any one whom he could 
draw into a dispute. His appearance scarcely warranted 
the strength and endurance of Henrietta's affection ; but 
it quite spoiled the simile of comparing it to the ivy, since 
it had not clung around a ruin, for Mr. Pepperworth ap- 
peared to be in full possession of all his faculties. The 
preparations foi: eating were conducted on so extensive a 
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scale, that the Northwells wondered if an invasion of 
Goths or Vandals were expected. 

Aunt Keziah Popperham entered ; and Mr. North- 
well gazed with surprise on his father's first love — ^an 
immense woman, with a gigantic family of sons and 
daughters. 

Cousin Peleg Ketcheram was a widower, engaged for 
the fiflh time ; and he was evidently considered quite 8 
beau — ^for even widowers were scarce, and invariably en- 
gaged. As to a young man, such an article would have 
excited as much surprise as any of Barnum's curiosities. 
They all seemed to be bom married. * 

Uncle Kit Gildergrass was a good-natured old man, who 
claimed relationship with every body, and somewhat start- 
led Mrs. Northwell by giving her a hearty kiss. This 
seemed to be a way he had ; and all took it quietly. A 
bouncing school girl deposited herself on his lap ; " La, 
she was sure she didn't mind Uncle Gildergrass !" — staid 
spinsters received his salutes with a " Nobody cared for 
Uncle Gildergrass!" but Mrs. Northwell, toward whom 
he appeared irresistibly attracted by her youth and 
beauty, considered him a dangerous companion, and begged 
her husband to " keep her out of the clutches of that horrid 
old man !" 

There waa a young gentleman, too— engaged of course ; 
and looking so very sheepish and conscious, that he 
reminded one forcibly of Bell in " The Inheritance," with 
her " a person in my situation." This was young Grubb 
Springbottom — ^his father was " old Grubb." 
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As each one in succession was mentioned, Mrs. North- 
nrell would glance at her husband with a peculiar look, 
which had the effect of turning his eyes another way ; but 
she whispered, 

" This reminds me exactly of a very old novel I once 
read, called * Cherubina ;' in which the heroine, a crazy 
romautic individual, sets forth to discover the characters 
she has read of, that are as familiar as household words. 
A.t a ball some one points out to her the characters in 
' The Children of the Abbey,' and other books ; when she 
finds * Amanda' a great, stout woman, with the air of a 
grenadier — 'Lady Euphrasia, an old maid of fifty, and 
others to correspond." 

Mr. Northwell looked rather disappointed himself; and 
began to view things in a different light. The ceremony 
was concluded ; and Henrietta Higginbotham was con- 
verted into a Pepperworth. Uncle Gildergrass com- 
menced with the bride, and kissed every one in the room 
— ^Mrs. Higginbotham not excepted; relatives flocked 
around to offer their congratulations; and one spinster 
faltered, "may you be happy!" with such visible agi- 
tation, that Mrs. Northwell concluded she must be a 
disappointed lover of Arault Pepperworth's. That too 
fascinating man bore off his interesting bride to the 
carriage that awaited them ; and the guests departed. 

Now that the Keziah Popperhams, the Kit Gilder- 
grasses, and the Peleg Ketcherams had been stripped of 
their fancy trappings, and brought down to plain realities, 
Mr. Northwell felt that his family grandeur was like an 
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oil painting — a picture that looked best at a distance. On 
his return, he manifested decided symptoms of indifference 
toward the framed parchment ; and Mrs. Northwell one 
day found the hitherto-cherished relic in the garret, with 
its &ee ignominiouidy turned to the wall. 



THE WIFE'S REVENGE. 

^T was an autumn evening in 18 — , and all the beauty 
and fashion of New York were gathered within the 
walls of the old Park theater, which is now numbered with 
the things that have been. All who were then present 
were full of excitement and expectation, and impressed 
with the idea that it was one of the most important eras in 
their lives; and yet the very same scene has been enacted 
both before and since ; the same hopes, disappointments, 
and jealousies have accompanied each separate time. 
There was the same blaze of light from sparkling chande- 
liers — the same eagerly-watched stage, with its brilliant 
foot-lights, pleasant associations, and envious curtain, that 
yet concealed the expected enjoyment from 'view — ^the 
same white arm leaning in an attitude of such careless con- 
sciousness on the red velvet cushions — the same flash of 
diamonds, waving of plumes, and bowing of turbaned 
heads — the same bright eyes and dazzling teeth that .had 
graced a similar scene. There sits a bright coquette, sur- 
rounded by beaux and danglers, bestowing a smUe on one, 

10 
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a sally on another, and a nod to a third — then glancing at 
her own white arm, on which other eyes also rested ; but 
they, alas ! admired the diamond bracelet which clasped 
Its rounded beauties, and thought of the gold, in solid 
bank-stock, which formed a glorious setting to the beauti- 
ful picture j and impudent-looking men level their opera- 
glasses at all whom they consider worthy of observation— 
the looked-at party sitting quite patient and resigned un- 
der their pertinacious staring. 

Seats had been engaged for this important evenuig 
weeks beforehand; every body who was any body put 
forth every effort to obtain admission to this last repre- 
sentation of the great English actress, prior to her depart- 
ure for her native land. The curtain seemed an endless 
time in rising ; and while some sat sullen and impatient, 
others amused themselves with observations on those 
around them. Two gentlemen, who were seated in a box 
that commanded a good view of the house, were earnestly 
engaged in conversation ; their glasses, meanwhile, being 
in active employment ; and one appeared to be enlighten- 
ing the other as to the character and position of those who, 
from time to time, attracted his attention. 

"Who is that lovely, ethereal-looking little creature? 
A perfect representation of a Peri! with those golden 
tresses, and that sweet, innocent expression — I have been 
observing her this half hour. Ah ! you smile — ^your great 
heiress, Miss I vers, I conclude 1" 

" Not at all, my dear fellow — you never were more 
mistaken in your life. Ella Colman is, I acknowledge, 
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perfectly charming — ^beautiful as an opening rose-bud — # 
pure-minded as an angel — and ^oor as a church mouse." 

The opera-glass was instantly withdrawn. 

" Do tell me who that bold-looking creature is with the 
great black eyes, and mouth that seems ready to exprei^ 
the scorn traced in her whole countenance? Upon my 
t^ord ! if she has not just boxed that fellow's ears ! and in 
no gentle manner, either — the termagant !" 

" That," said his friend, with a peculiar smile, "is Miss 
lyers, the heiress." 

A single look of surprise — one uttered exclamation-— 
and the opera-glass was again leveled in that direction. 
And an artist, whose name is Gold^ stood at his side and 
reflected her portrait. A soft light came into her eyes, a 
gentle, loving smile played about the coarse mouth — and 
the deceitful painter held up an image of all that was 
beautiful. He was a fortune-hunter — she a fortune ; and 
in six months they were married. 

Their attention was soon after drawn toward a private 
box on the stage, the curtains of which had hitherto con- 
cealed the inmates from their view ; but the drapery was 
now pushed aside — a delicate hand, sparkling with jewels, 
rested on the front cushion — and a beautiful woman, appa- 
rently about twenty-five, leaned forward upon the seat. 
She was very lovely, with those high, proud features — the 
dark, shining hair, amid which sparkled a bandeau of dia- 
monds — ^and those wonderful eyes, that one moment wore 
the expression of the startled fawn ; the next, were flash- 
ing about with haughty brilliancy. The instant she ap- 
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. peared every glass in the house seemed directed toward 
her ; and the stranger gazed in a state of complete fascina- 
tion — amusing his calmer friend with his raptures. 

" If that were but Miss Ivers !" he sighed ; " but who, 
in the name of all that's beautiful, is she?" 

"Mrs. Duncan Clavers," was the reply; "the most 
beautiful, wealthy, and miserable woman in the city of 
New York." 

" ' Beautiful, wealthy, and miserable P " ejaculated his 
interrogator ; " rather curious causes of misery, I should 
conclude." 

Too much occupied in drinking in her beauty to pursue 
the conversation further, he sat rapt in silent contempla- 
tion. The lady endured the gaze of the assembly with 
the utmost stoicism ; she sat leaning her head upon one 
white hand, that gleamed out like a snow-flake from the 
red velvet cushions, and appeared occupied with other 
thoughts. Drawing forward a beautiful little girl of four 
years, she placed her on the seat beside her, and employed 
herself in talking to and caressing her. The child was 
dressed in a style of magnificence that corresponded with 
the mother's attire ; and jewels sparkled on the dimpled 
arms, and were linked about the plump white neck. 
Pleased with the light, the splendor, and her own unusual 
dress, the child's face was beaming with rapture ; but the 
lady started suddenly back, while her brow contracted as 
with pain — for the little girl, in one sweet whisper, had 
placed a sharp arrow in her heart. . Those around noticed 
the sudden spasm that shook her frame, and wondered at 
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it ; but could those infant tones have reached them, they 
would no longer have marveled. 

"Mamma!" said the child, softly, "am I in heaven?" 

The little girl's innocent heart contained but one idea of 
loveliness ; all that was pleasant and beautiful approached 
nearer, in her view, to the better land ; and as she gazed 
around her head grew dizzy, and she thought that no place, 
except paradise, could be half so brilliant. The mother had 
shrunk hastily from the child, as though fearful of tainting 
her purity ; and bitter were the thoughts that rose within 
her, as she sat in the shaded comer, involuntarily dwelling 
on the difference between that holy place, and the one to 
which she had brought her innocent child. 

But other reflections came and curved the beautiful lip 
with a smile of contempt ; she glanced for an instant to- 
ward the opposite box. Bad as she observed the entrance 
of a gentleman, she resumed her former position, appa- 
rently rapt up in the little girl. Many gazed with 
interest on that strange picture in a play-house — a young 
and beautiful woman seated alone with her child, and ap- 
parently unconscious of the tribute offered to her loveli- 
ness. It seemed as though she had fallen, unharmed, into 
the midst of folly and wickedness, secure in the protection 
of the angel at her side. 

The curtain at length rose up ainid thunders of ap- 
plause, and the queen of the night appeared, more beauti- 
ful than ever. The play was " The Stranger ;" and while 
all were warmed into enthusiasm, or melted to tears by 
the repres^entation, Mrs! Clavers sat motionless as a mar- 
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ble statue. The cheek flushed and paled alternately, but 
not a tear came into the beautiful eyes ; she did not move 
her position, but sat with one hand unconsciously grasping 
the cushion before her. She leaned forward in an attitude 
of the most absorbed attention. 

" With eyes apraised, and lips apart, 
Like monuments of Grecian art" 

The fair hand quivered, as though with suppressed emo- 
tion, and her eyes seemed riveted upon the stage by a 
strange fascination. 

Suddenly her head drooped — the bright color left her 
cheek — and sinking back upon the cushions, she fainted. 
Her position had been too conspicuous not to have attracted 
the attention of the whole assembly ; and as she sank lan- 
guidly back, several started from their seats, and rushed 
to her assistance. There was now a pause between the 
acts ; the star had for the present retired, and the beauti- 
ful Mrs. Qavers became the object of undivided attention. 

But the gentleman whose entrance had roused her from 
her reverie, hastily entered the box, and pushing the others 
aside with the air of one who had a superior right, he soon 
revived his insensible wife with a glass of water which had 
been immediately procured. Mr. Clavers had the greatest 
dread of making a scene; as soon, therefore, as the lady 
opened her drooping eyes, he asked her questions, in a 
tone evidently meant to be answered in the affirmative, as 
to whether her fainting had not been caused by the heat, 
the excitement, etc. She languidly assented ; and the 
crowd who had gathered around returned to their seats 
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quite satisfied ; and Mrs, Clavers having expressed her 
intention of remaining till the end of the representation, 
her husband seated himself beside her, and appeared to 
watch her every motion. 

None had been more favored in their offers of assistance 
than the two friends; both simultaneously rushed from 
their seats — and when ^ they again returned to their old 
position, the informant was immediately assailed with a 
host of questions, 

" Well," he replied, " as to the first inquiry : ' who was 
the rather mature, extremely stiff, and very disagreeable- 
looking gentleman who pushed us aside with such a digni- 
fied air,' I answer that he is the lady's husband." 

''^ Her husband P"^ ejaculated the other, "I thought he 
might be h^v father P'' 

" No," returned his companion, calmly, " you thought 
no such thing. You mean that he is old enough to be, but 
the looks with which he regarded her were any thing but 
fatherly. His lordship was in a towering passion ; she 
had created ' a scene,' and no act can be more inexcusable 
in his eyes. As to why she marrfed him, that must remain 
a mystery — ^I can discover nothing to account for it. He 
is immensely rich, to be sure, but so she expected to be at 
the time she married him. He married her for her mo- 
ney — of that there can be no manner of doubt ; and when 
he found that a brother had inherited the whole, beyond a 
paltry thousand a year, all of which he scrupulously gives 
her, his disappointment showed itself in a settled indiffer- 
ence. She is the most splendidly dressed woman in New 
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York ; the contents of her jewel-box are said to be inex- 
haustible ; and yet there is a queer story afloat about her 
always being scant of money. She has all that money 
can procure, and yet she is often in want of a few dollars. 
I have often heard of her borrowing various sums ; and 
her carriage has even been seen at the door of a shirt 
warehouse, while a footman handed in a large bundle, 
which was received by a lady deeply vailed. There is a 
mystery under the whole affair ; Duncan Clavers has the 
reputation of being a mean man, and yet look at his wife's 
dress, and the child's ! Whether she ever really loved 
him I do not know ; it seems almost impossible, when you 
consider the difference in their ages, and yet for wbat else 
could she have married him ? They have a separate car- 
riage, a separate box at the theater, a separate interest in 
every thing ; the only link between them is that little 
girl, their only child, except that he constantly reminds 
her of bearing his name — at the same time expressing a 
hope that she will never so far forget herself as to commit 
any act derogatory to its dignity. Partly, perhaps, to 
spite him, partly to gratify her own feelings, she has formed 
a great intimacy with the talented actress who to-night 
takes her leave of us. She has no intimate friends; 
Americans, you know, do not regard actresses in the flat- 
tering light in which they are viewed in the old country ; 
talented or not, the fact of their beinp actresses calls forth 
very aristocratic notions on the part of their patrons here ; 
and although willing enough to be amused by them, and 
pay for that amusement, they shrink back behind the 
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intrenchment of their pride and dignity at the very idea 
of making companions of them. Mrs. Duncan Clavers is 
an independent, brave woman. Shielding herself with the 
consciousness of her own position and importance, she has 
"ventured to break through all these established forms, and 
select as her bosom-friend an English actress — one whose 
nightly business it is to amuse other people. This has not 
operated favorably on her popularity ; she is admired, 
envied, and rather shunned by those to whom she is known 

as the beautiful Mrs. Clavers, the chere amie of Mrs. . 

Her husband, of course, does not like this; it interferes 
most sadly with his pride, but he can not prevent it ; and 
he has no right to complain, for he sets her the example 
himself. He is quite as ardent an admirer of actresses as 
his wife ; and almost every night, when there is not any 
thing absolutely humdrum, you see the two occupying the 
self-same seats they had at first. But my throat feels 
quite husky now with so much talking, and there goes 
the curtain." 

The representation was drawing to a close ; the actress 
-was more charming than she had ever been before ; and 
"while she cried most beautifully with the help of onions 
concealed in her handkerchief, real tears of unaffected sym- 
pathy were rolling down the cheeks of her audience at this 
tale of ideal woe. The stage was covered with a cai'pet 
of flowers — ^bouquets came flying from all quarters of the 
house — and as the fictitious Mrs. Haller stood for a 
moment just below the Clavers' box, the little gui leaned 
forward, and dropped a splendid wreath with such grace- 
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fill effect, that it fell directly on the head of the actress. 
The father did not appear to relish this display, and drew 
the child back, but not before the act had been accom- 
plished ; and the thunders of applause that followed were 
partly bestowed on the little cherub, whose bright face 
had been seen for a moment, like a fairy amid the flowers. 

It was concluded ; the actress had advanced to the foot- 
lights, courtesied her adieus, made a short speech express- 
' ive of her gratitude and sorrow at leaving them — and the 
curtain fell amid acclamations that shook the whole house. 

Duncan Clavers, with an air of the greatest deference, 
arranged his wife's white cashmere cloak — ^at the same 
time whispering to her not to make a fool of herself again, 
as he saw her trembling, and her cheek turn pale ; and 
leading the now weary child, they left the box together. 
Mrs. Clavers, despite his opposition, would insist upon 
bidding her friend a private farewell ; and was proceeding 
to the dressing-room with the child, but the husband, tak- 
ing the little girl in his arms, said sternly— 

" Leave the child with me. We will await your return 
here." 

A sudden shudder came over her, and she leaned against 
the pillar for support. With trembling steps she pro- 
ceeded at length to the actress' apartment, and entered 
the room in a state of hysterical agitation. 

She never returned. 

Duncan Clavers stood with the sleeping child in his 
arms, and waited in vain for the interview to be ended. 
At last, weary and angry, he went .behind the stage to 
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seek his wife. The men were putting 6ut the lights — the 
rooms were in a state of disorder, and quite deserted. 
He sat down for a few moments, quiet and composed ; as 
he glanced about, his eye fell upon a note directed to him- 
self — it was in his wife's handwriting — and securing it in 
one of his pockets, he bore his daughter to the carriage, 
and returned to his deserted home. 



We must now glance back through many years; from 
the meridian of life to innocent boyhood — ^a long and 
weary travel. It is a cold, snapping winter's evening, and 
our destination is that snug-looking farm-house, that in 
summer seems to have fallen so sweetly asleep among the 
shady trees that surround it. The sitting-room is the very 
picture of neatness and comfort ; the striped carpet on the 
floor is all of home-riianufacture — the brass candlesticks are 
as bright as hands can make them — ^the roaring logs in the 
huge fire-place send forth bright clouds of flame; and 
around the plain, baize-covered table are gathered happy 
faces, that would laugh merrily if you told them of dam- 
ask curtains, and rose- wood chairs, and marble tables, and 
pier-glasses. The only article for the gratification of vanity 
is the little mahogany-framed glass that hangs between the 
windows, decorated with Christmas greens ; they make their 
mirrors of each other's eyes, which reflect only kindness. 

Just before the fire sits the farmer ; 'his boots pulled off*, 
6is feet resting on the mantel— deeply absorbed in the 
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amusing occupation of twirling his thumbs. His hair is 
quite gray ; and so is his wife's, the mild-looking woman 
who is piecing carpet- rags with an air of the most active 
industry. The fair-haired girl, who sits there knitting, 
while she from time to time exchanges a smile with the 
young student at his books, is their daughter — the child of 
their old age — the left of many taken ; and the love with 
which they regard her is tempered with fear, as they gaze 
on her fragile appearance, lest she, too, should go and leave 
^hem desolate. 

The dark-haired boy at his studies is handsome, and 
manly-looking, and yet, somehow or other, his is a face 
which you do not like ; there is something peculiar in it — 
an expression not met with at his age. Look again — ^have 
you not seen him before? Surely it is not Duncan 
Clavers ! The very same ; you saw him last when time 
had taken away those rounded lines, and brought out into 
stronger relief the expression which is there faintly shad- 
owed forth. Yes, that is Duncan Clavers, the orphan boy 
who has his own way to carve out in the world. He has 
one rich relation, who is willing to set him agoing ; if he 
succeeds, the rich relation will reward him with his smiles 
and approval — if he falls, he will push him down still 
lower. Young as he is, there is a firm resolution embed- 
ded in his mind; he will succeed — ^he will become a rich 
man — ^he will raise his name from its obscurity. He is 
now preparing for college j and if daily and nightly toil, 
if a firm concentration of mind upon the one point in view 
can bring success, he is sure to have it. 
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The Wincots, good, hospitable people ! have taken him 
in at a marvelously low board ; they have no son of their 
own, so Ihey care for him as tenderly as though he bore to 
them that relation ; they are as proud of his talents, as 
much elated with his success, and depressed at his disap- 
pointments. Annie Wincot regards him as a combination 
of all the talents, virtues, and charms ever separately 
bestowed on erring human mortals ; and he considers her 
a quiet little girl, with a sweet face, and sunny temper, 
who will make him a nice vsrife some of these days — if he 
has time to think of such things. 

The old pair are watching them to-night with very much 
the same thoughts ; it is the first time they ever entertain- 
ed the idea, and as the husband glances firom them to his 
wife she perceives how his thoughts are employed. They 
both felt very happy ; it was what they should desire of 
all things — and they fell into a reverie on the future. Of 
course they were too young yet — it would not be for many 
years ; but they concluded that Annie must still live at 
home, and Duncan could go to the city every day, and 
return to the farm-house at night. And so the good, sim- 
ple people sat and dreamed ; they did not think of gold 
coming between them and their happiness ; they supposed 
that Duncan would become rich and great, and yet remain 
the same as ever. 

Often in after years that humble room, with its loving 
faces and glowing warmth, rose up before the man of the 
world ; but never so vividly as he remembered it on this 
particular evening. 
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Annie left her knitting and glided around to her mother ; 
then she approached Duncan, and twining her arm about 
his neck, she glanced into his face with a sweet, winning 
smile, and begged him to lay aside his tiresome books. 
He pleaded the length of his tasks; but deliberately 
closing the volumes, she took them up and carried them 
into the entry. Resolving to make up the lost time when 
the others were buried in slumber, he suffered her to do as 
she pleased with them ; and seeing him thus emerge from 
his clouds, the farmer turned around from the fire, Mrs. 
Wincot put aside her carpet-rags, and all entered into an 
animated conversation. Some of Annie's doughnuts, and 
one of Mrs. Wincot's famous mince-pies rapidly disap- 
peared ; and at last the time came for retiring. 

All departed for bed except the young student, whose 
candle was burning far past midnight, as he perseveringly 
applied himself to the dry volumes before him. 

Years passed. Duncan Qavers entered college ; he had 
told Annie of his love — she had blushingly confessed hers ; 
and the farmer and his wife were well pleased at the pros- 
pect of seeing their two children united. 

Annie wore a ring on one of her slender fingers which 
was never taken off; and a lock of her bright hair rested 
against the heart of Duncan Clavers. She had the ring — 
he still treasured her keepsake ; what need then had her 
silly little heart to imagine that there was less love in his 
letters, in his tone than formerly ? She could not under- 
stand the employments that were pressing around him ; 
some of these days he would think only of her — what right 
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then had she to complain ? Nevertheless, in the solitude 
of her own little room she often wept bitter tears ; his 
letters were cold — ^his tone she might forget, or imagine 
warm as formerly, but there lay the words before her — she 
could not mistake them^ and they cost her hours of bitter 
regret and dark foreboding. 

Duncan Clavers came now and then to the scene of his 
school-boy days ; old Mr. and Mrs. Wincot were as kind 
as ever, and Annie looked as sweet, if not as smiling, as 
formerly, and when there his heart yearned toward them 
all. But he went back to college ; he saw his rich relation, 
and told him of his love; the two were a long time 
together in the stately library — ^and when they came forth, 
Duncan Clavers' face was as pale as death, but it was firm. 
Which would he sacrifice ; his love or his ambition 1 Gold 
added another triumph to its already countless lists ; and 
that very evening he wrote a letter to Annie which he 
knew would be her death-blow, and yet his hand scarcely 
trembled. It was placed in her hands ; when she had read ^ 
it twice to be sure of its contents, she spoke not, but 
glided up to her room and sank upon the couch. She lay 
there a few weeks ; and then her pure spirit winged its 
way to its eternal abode. 

The heavy tramp of men upon the stairs, as they carried 
down the coffin and placed it in the best parlor, grated 
harshly on the cars of the two desolate old people ; there 
was a crowd of friends in the little room — an impassioned 
prayer by the aged minister — a last look at the cold, still 
features of the loved one — and all was over. 
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They never reproached him, either with their presence or 
by note ; they knew that it would have no good influence, 
and so they brooded over their sorrow in silence. And 
yet a figure often rose up accusingly before him ; some- 
times at twilight, when he sat and mused alone — some- 
times in the still midnight hour ; and as he drove home 
alone on that autumn night, his heart whispered, " Annie ! 
thou art now avenged." 

His rich relation died ; and true to the agreement entered 
into between them on that night in the library, he left his 
fortune to IJuncan Clavers ; who now found himself, while 
still in fiis youth, almost at the summit of all he had ever 
dared to aspire to. But with his wealth increased his 
wishes — he was not yet satisfied ; his grasping §oul sought 
greater riches; and he >4n vested his money in various 
speculations. A singular fortune attended every effort; 
his ships were never wrecked by disastrous winds; he 
never met with dishonest agents ; all his merchandize came 
safe to hand ; and his wealth multiplied almost, beyond 
calculation. Plis youth had passed in mercenary projects, 
and the autumn of life was drawing on apace. He had 
never married; many beautiful eyes had darted bright 
glances at the wealthy bachelor — many ruby lips had 
wreathed with smiles at his approach — ^but still he re- 
mained single. Had the truth been told, they could hardly 
have credited it : that the Croesus of the community would 
ever make his marriage a matter of traffic — that he could 
not entertain such views but with the certainty of gain ; 
yet so it was. He grew harder and harder, and colder and 
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colder; and all good impulses seemed choked up for- 
ever. 



We must now present the man of gold in his second 
love — if such it can be called.- He was very handsome, 
very gentlemanly, and very agreeable ; his thin lips, per- 
haps, expressed too much the habit of calculation — but he 
bore his age well, and nature had given him features 
that made him look far more noble-minded than he really 
was. 

Minna Clarke was a beautiful creature. Accustomed 
from childhood to have every look gratified — brought up 
in the midst of wealth and luxury — and quite spoilt by her 
father and brother, who almost idolized the motherless 
girl, she became capricious, and could only be satisfied 
with something out of the common way. Lovers she had 
in plenty ; the attentions of these she ascribed to their 
proper source — her father's wealth — and gave each sue 
cessive applicant a summary dismissal. 

At length she met with Duncan Clavers. His style 
interested her ; he was no longer young, but he was fine- 
looking and dignified ; his appearance was very different 
from that of the butterflies by whom she had hitherto 
been assailed ; and when he spoke words of love, and 
assumed the humble position of a suitor, her vanity was 
more flattered than it had ever been by the attentions of 
any other suitor. His own wealth prevented him from 
seeking her for her money — ^Mrs. Duncan Clavers sounded 
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well — ^she supposed she must one day marry somebody 
and why not him 1 Then again, his age, instead of being 
an obstacle, was quite an advantage ; he would be proud 
of her youth and beauty, and anxious to display it every- 
where — in place of a humdrum husband, she would have 
a devoted escort. 

Mr, Clarke, however, was very much surprised by the 
proposals of Duncan Clavers ; he could scarcely believe that 
his petted, fastidious daughter had placed her affections on 
a man old enough to be her father ; of course money could 
be no object to her ; and Minna received a summons to 
his presence, in order to explain the mystery. 

"Minna," said the father, "do you really love Mr. 
Clavers ?" 

"Yes, papa," replied his daughter, with a charming 
frankness. 

" But consider the difference in your age,'' he remon- 
strated, " He will be an old man when you are still a 
young woman." 

" Very true, papa," she replied, with a merry smile, " but 
it is better, you know, to be an old man's darling than a 
young man's slave." 

Mr. Clarke shook his head — ^he scarcely knew whac to 
make of it; but concluding that her wishes were most im- 
portant in such a case, he continued — 

" Well, Minna, this is a curious affair — ^very. Shall I 
w 'ite an assent to Mr, Clavers 1" 

" If you please, papa," and she glided from the room. 

She became the wife of Duncan Clavers ; and for a short 
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time her fancies were realized. He was flattered by the 
love with which she ^evidently regarded him, proud of her 
loveliness, and held somewhat in awe by the expected 
wealth which would one day be hers. He was the most 
devoted of husbands ; and Mr. Clarke saw with surprise 
that his Minna was, if possible, more merry and happier 
than ever. 

A short time after the birth of their child her father 
died ; and Duncan Qavers attended the funeral with a de- 
meanor of the most perfect propriety. The silver-orna- 
mented coffin had been borne to the family vault ; the 
undertaker's men cleared the hall of their implements ; 
and a party assembled in the library to hear the will read. 

It was long and tedious ; but Duncan Clavers at length 
comprehended that the whole property descended to the 
son, with the exception of a paltry thousand a year ! 
There was one passage relating to his daughter, in which 
he spoke of her being so well provided for, that he had 
concluded to keep the estate in the family. 

Minna cared nothing about it ; rejoicing in her brother's 
good fortune, she quite approved her father' si last wishes, 
and supposed that her husband's sentiments were the 
same ; but it was not long before she became aware of his 
real feelings. The devoted lover quickly sank into the 
indifferent husband ; her freedom was destroyed, her every 
motion watched, and at first she could scarcely believe 
that this was the effect of his disappointment. She had 
then met with the fate she most dreaded : he had married 
her for her money ! She had really loved him ; but this 
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soon gave place to anger, when she found that he did not 
consider her beauty and attractions a sufficient balance for 
his paltry gold. From the very depths of her heart she 
hated him ; she saw through his character at last ; saw the 
meanness, and duplicity, and selfishness, which he had so 
carefully concealed ; and wept bitterly over her unfortu- 
nate marriage. But tears came too late — ^her fate was 
irrevocably settled ; and she found herself chained to a 
man whom she despised. and loathed. 

Duncan Clavers was a mean man; with a property 
whose income alone would have been quite a fortune, he 
was yet as watchful in trifles as though just beginning the 
world. He was ambitious, though, of people's esteem ; 
he preferred keeping his meanness to himself; and none 
who saw his wife's splendid dress could imagine that she 
ever felt the want of money. But he meant that she 
should, as a punishment for his being so deceived ; he 
suspected, now, that she had married him for his wealth — 
that the disposition of her father's property had been a 
privy agreement, to which she was accessory ; and he de- 
termined that she should not profit much by it. The 
thousand a year which had been left her he gave her, to 
be sure, but it was expended for her ; costly things, for 
which she did not care, were constantly purchased, while 
trifles, not half the amount, were denied. She had no 
purse separate from her husband's ; she was obliged to go 
to him for every thing ; and the angry blood often mount- 
ed to her verv brow as he demanded an account of how 
every dollar was to be spent. Unknown to him, she pro- 
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cured work from shops ; and sat toiling 3s diligently as 
the poorest seamstress, rather than suffer this galling 
bondage. 

But he was a torment to her in every way ; he inter- 
fered with the child, disarranged all her plans, and sought 
to win its entire love. The little thing, quite unconscious 
that she was an object of jealousy, prattled sweetly to 
both ; but her beautiful mamma was almost adored — and 
the father saw, with dark and angry feelings, that in any 
trifling question of supremacy the mother was always pre- 
ferred. 

They had now been married five years ; Mrs. Duncan 
Clavers was even more beautiful than Minna Clarke had 
been ; she had wealth, beauty, and admiration — and yet 
she was miserable. Her indignation at being thus con- 
sidered worthless and unattractive without her expected 
fortune — slighted by the man on whom she had bestowed 
the warmth and frankness oi a first love — ^gave birth to an 
intense desire for revenge ; a resolution to pay back all 
the scorn, and contempt, and indignity which had been 
heaped upon her. She had few frieriSs; the heartless 
devotees of fashion who bowed to the husband's wealth 
suited her not ; and yet she must have excitement — she 
could not live without something to destroy the constant 
remembrance of her injuries — and she became a regular 
attendant at the theater. Almost every night that beau- 
tiful face looked forth from the curtains of a stage-box ; 
and she became interested in the ideal scenes that were 
represented before her. 
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She met the actress, Mrs. , at the house of an 

acquaintance; she admired her talents, her invincible 
spirit, and agreeable manners ; and in a short time they 
were firm friends. She could no longer keep her troubles 
to her own bosom; she wanted sympathy, advice; and 
her actress friend became her confidant. Her story was 
received with the greatest indignatioa ; firom time to time 
various hints were thrown out ; and at length the wife re- 
solved to leave her husband and her home. Mrs. — - 
knew that with her youth, beauty, and distinguished ap- 
pearance, she must succeed upon the stage ; she wished to 
have the pleasure of bringmg out a star — ^in addition to 
feeling a strong sympathy for the beautifiil young crea- 
ture ; and the plan had been so long talked over between 
them, that it now appeared quite reasonable. 

What did Mrs. Qavers care for public opinion 1 She 
had not a firiend she regretted to leave, or whose feel- 
ings she valued in the least; it would wound her hus- 
band in the tenderest point — by exposing him to public 
comment and conjectures, she would take a deep and last- 
ing revenge. Nor was this alll ; he idolized the child, and 
she could not live without it ; it was her intention to take 
the little girl with her, and for this purpose she had 
brought her to the theater on the night of her flight ; he 
would not, perhaps, care for her departure, except as it 
exposed him to ridicule — ^but to leave him entirely deso- 
late would indeed be a triumph. This it was which 
had blanched her cheek, and caused her to lean heavily 
against the pillar ; she saw that she must leave Aer child 
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behiud; and she appeared before her friend almost irres- 
olute. 

" Come," said Mrs. , as she stood muffled in her 

wrapper, " I have been waiting for you. To-morrow, you 
know, carries you far beyond these hateful shores." 

" I can not, can not go !" sobbed her trembling compan- 
ion, " my child ! my child !" 

The actress comprehended in a moment the state of the 
case; and drawing Minna further inside the room, she 
said, in a low tone : 

** Listen to me — and I can tell you something that will, 
perhaps, comfort you. It is for the child's good that your'' 
plans have been thus disarranged ; she can be far better 
attended to under her father's protection, and lead a much 
happier life than were she to accompany you about from 
place to place. He idolizes her, so that there is no fear 
of her not being tenderly treated; and besides, reflect 
what a much deeper wound you inflict upon the man by 
taking her from him at some future time, when he has 
educated and watched over her from childhood to girlhood. 
When your fame is fairly established, as it will, it must 
be, when you have a home, and wealth to support her, you 
can lure her from her father — teach her to supply your 
place in the admiration of the public — ^and his punishment 
will be complete." 

Mrs. Clavers was at length persuaded by the eloquence 
of her friend ; and although her tears flowed thick and 
fast for the child whom she might never again behold, she 
suffered herself to be led to the carriage. The next day 
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they left the shores of America ; and afler a short and 
pleasant passage the white cliffs of Albion gleamed upon 
their view. 



Duncan Clavers laid his sleeping child in her little crib, 
kissed her blooming cheek, and lingered as though loath to 
leave her. Dark, angry, and tumultuous were his feel- 
ings, as he reflected that the mother of that child had 
brought down shame and censure on its innocent head — 
had exposed him to scorn and revilings — had forfeited her 
own good name in public estimation. A sudden move- 
ment reminded him of the letter ; he drew it forth, and 
read with an expression of contempt : 

" Your own shameful and unmanly conduct has driven 

me from a home which I no longer regard as mine. You 
mai-ried the heiress^ and the portionless wife was soon 

made to feel that she had no right to the love which had 
been bestowed upon her rival. I can even read your feel- 
ings at this moment; you do not regret your wife's 
absence — you are trembling lest your cherished honor 
should suffer ! Make yourself quite easy on that point, 
little as you deserve the comfort ; for my own sake I 
shall strictly preserve the good name which has never yet 
been tarnished. The companion of my flight is a woman ; 
I have gone off with no solicitous lover — although, could I 
so far forget what was due to myself, your conduct has 
been sufficient to drive me to it." 

Duncan Clavers read this epistle to the end ; a peculiar 
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smile . curled his lip as he proceeded, and when he had 
finished it, he calmly tore ft into fragments and laid them 
on the fire. He did not believe one word of it. He was 
convinced that his wife had married him for his wealth 9 
and that she had since become fascinated by the attractions 
of some younger lover. The actress had been a party to 
the elopement, and the pair had probably fled to England 
to elude pursuit. 

All that night he sat up— keeping a lonely vigil in his 
library. Pictures of his early days, the face of Annie 
• Wincot, and the purity of his early love, rose up before 
him. His hands were clinched, his face deeply marked 
with conflicting passions, ai^d his whole frame shook with 
violent emotion. The morning rays still found him there ; 
a servant would enter in a few moments to dust the furni- 
ture ; and shrinking from the eyes of prying curiosity, he 
went soflly up to his apartment and threw himself on the 
couch. 

The world soon knew the flight of the beautiful Mrs. 
Clavers, Some loudly blamed her proceedings, and sided 
with the husband ; while others declared that she was 
quite right in leaving him if he did not treat her well — 
they only wondered who she could have gone off* with, as 
no body was missed. But Duncan Clavers was determined 
to put down public surmises ; he did not seclude himself 
from people's gaze — ^he appeared the same as before, and 
allowed no change to be visible. He was still important 
and influential ; his wife's desertion had not affected his pro- 
perty 9 and the circle of his adherents continued unbroken, 

11 
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But his daughter? That was the trouble ; in that place 
the mortification was most keenly felt ; and he determined 
to seclude her entirely, at least till the report should have 
worn itself out — ^and not suffer her spirit to be crushed by 
the taunts leveled at her in consequence of her mother*s 
misconduct. Nothing that money could procure was 
denied her ; the nursery was filled with rare and expensive 
toys; but she had no playmate — no companions except 
her father and nurse; and so she grew up a beautiful, 
graceful child, ignorant of the bright world from which she 
was excluded. She was ten years eld before Duncan 
Clavers thought of sending her from him. The pain of 
parting, however, was balanced by the advantages she 
would derive ; and, for the first time in her life, the little 
Minna found herself the inmate of a boarding-school many 
miles from home, and surrounded by- none but strange 
faces. 

Before long, though, tones and words of kindness greeted 
her as of old. The daughter of Duncan Clavers became 
the idol of the community ; the rich contents of her trunks 
afforded an endless subject of wonder and admiration to 
her companions — her inexhaustible fund of pocket-money 
oflen procured them more substantial pleasure — and her 
beauty was the envy and ornament of the school. Cross 
teachers were lenient toward her, mild ones more indul- 
gent, and the motherless child was surrounded by an 
atmosphere of kindness. 

It was her seventeenth birthday. The day before she 
had returned to her father. He received his child with 
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proud affection, and gazed admiringly on the beautiful 
face. Now and then, however, as some expression shot 
across it, he would almost see his wife again, before him ; 
and Minna often wondered at the strange coldness with 
which he then repulsed her. He was capricious in his 
kindness, but still she loved him ; her toilet- table had that 
day been covered with costly gifts of every description, 
and every wish was gratified. 

No brilliant assembly had celebrated her birthday — he 
did not wish to present her yet to the world ; and the 
two now sat alone together in the lofty parlors. The 
mufflers which had concealed the splendid curtains since 
the wife's desertion were now removed — the covers had 
been taken off the furniture — and the rooms once more 
presented an appearance of being inhabited. He had 
never spoken to her about her mother ; those in the house 
had been forbidden to mention the subject, and Minna 
supposed that her mother had died in her infancy. But 
he felt that she must now hear the truth from his lips, 
before mingling with those who would poison her peace 
with their malicious inuendoes. 

They had been silent for some time ; Minna sat in an 
attitude of thoughtftil repose, and he had been considering 
how to introduce the odious subject. 

" Minna," said he, at length, " do you ever think of your 
mother ?" 

"Sometimes," replied the daughter, sadly; "I think 
how delightful it must be to have a mother. Oh, how I 
wish she had not died !" 
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*' Would that she had died !" muttered Duncan Clavers, 
between his clinched teeth ; but Minna did not hear this, 
and he added, quietly, ^^ she is not dead — that is, not that 
I have heard of." 

^'^ Not deadP"* she exclaimed, springing to his side, "oh, 
dear papa ! tell me where she is, that I may go to her this 
instant !" 

" Silly girl !" was his. stem reply. " Which is the sadder, 
think you : to have the memory of a pure-hearted mother, 
who died in her youth and loveliness, or know that one 
lives, a violator of her marriage vows, a deserter of her 
helpless child, a disgrace eveji to herself? The very feet 
of her being alive, an alien from her husband and child, 
might have told you the sad truth." 

Minna trembled ; and covering her &ce with her small 
hands, she listened in breathless silence, 

" You are now old enough," he continued, " to be made 
acquainted with the story which I have hitherto carefully 
kept from you. 1 would not have your childhood blighted 
by the knowledge of your mother's disgrace; but the 
time has now come, Minna, when others will whisper the 
tale in your ear, even should I conceal it. Your mother T 
said he, bitterly ; " Yes, you have need to be proud of 
her. She deceived me before marriage — she has deceived 
me since. Abusing my trusting kindness, she abandoned 
her home, and fled with some lover, probably across the 
sea ; I have never seen nor heard from her since. To- 
night, Minna, is the anniversary of her elopement; it 
weighs heavily upon me, for it has been a slur upon my 
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honor — it will be visited upon her innocent child. May 
curses rest upon her and her worthless paramour !" 

" Father, dearest father !" pleaded the daughter, while 
the large tears fell upon her cheek ; " do not, do not speak 
so ! I know that she is innocent ! My own, my beautiful 
mother, whom I have thought of, and loved from child- 
hood, as one too pure for earth. Perhaps she was carried 
off against her will — perhaps — " 

" Silence !" interrupted her father, angrily ; " have you 
no more sense, girl, than to invent these ridiculous fan- 
cies % You do not know her as I did. She left me, I say, 
of her own free will — ^made my name a by-word with the 
crowd !" 

Minna dared hot utter another word in her mother's 
defense; his angry vehemence frightened her, and she 
could only sit and weep in sorrow for that mother's disgrace. 

" Was she not very beautiful ?" she asked, at length. 

"Beautiful! yes, it was her cursed beauty that has 
brought me to this ! A valuable possession, truly ! Do 
not look that way, Minna ; you remind me of her^ and 
then I hate you ! Come into the library," he contmued, 
" and feast your eyes with her deceitful beauty." 

Minna followed with a faltering' step; and Duncan 
Clavers, approaching the book-case, unlocked a small 
drawer, and took from thence a closed box. He had 
never opened it since that night, and now handed it to his 
daughter, saying : 

" Look upon it, if you will— but do not show me her 
treacherous features !" 
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Minna's trembling hands could scarcely unfasten the 
case ; but at length the beautiful face beamed upon her, 
and her eyes filled with tears as she gazed sadly upon it. 
Oh, it was very beautiful ! It had been taken just after 
the birth of Minna ; and the lai^e dark eyes had a dreamy 
languor, as they looked lovingly upon the gazer-^ — the com- 
plexion was like the lily, with a faint tinge of color in the 
delicate cheek, and the lips of a rose-bud hue. Minna 
stood and gazed upon it; and sweet, dreamy thoughts 
came gliding into her soul ; she pressed her lips reverently 
upon the angel-face, and her father, taking the case from^ 
her hand, shut it quickly from her view. 

They returned to the parlor, each occupied with differ- 
ent thoughts ; his were bitter, while hers were only sad. 
That night the petted heiress retired to rest with her first 
sorrow upon her heart ; knowledge is often bitter indeed, 
and she lay awake upon her sleepless couch, pondering 
over the probable fate of her beautiful mother. She could 
not believe her guilty — those pure eyes could express 
naught but what was lovely ; and she fell asleep at length, 
as she murmured, "Mother! beautiful, unfortunate 
mother ! Will you ever return to your child ?" 



The year again came round, and it was Minna Clavers' 
eighteenth birthday. That beautiful face was even more 
lovely, with its sweet, bewitching expression, and the figure 
was almost fairy-like in its proportions. Again, costly 
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gifts were scattered around her apartment, and sparkling 
gems were clasped upon neck and arms ; but her mind 
was filled with the last birthday's disclosures. It had sad- 
dened her youthful spirits, and left a weight upon her 
heart ; and listlessly she passed from one enjoyment to 
another. 

The father proposed that they should pass the evening at 
the theater. Duncan Clavers had never once entered it since 
that autumn evening fourteen years before ; they had then 
gone to witness the last representation of an English 
actress— they now went to welcome the appearance of 
one. The papers were filled with the praises of the beau- 
tiful Mrs. Walton ; her talents, her loveliness, and inter- 
esting manner; and every one crowded to witness her 
first appearance. But Minna listlessly ran her eyes over 
these panegyrics; and yielding to, rather than second irig 
her father's proposal, the heiress stepped languidly into 
the softly cushioned carriage, without one expectation of 
pleasure or enjoyment. Duncan Clavers folded the cash- 
mere shawl carefully about his daughter's shoulders, and 
seemed to be fearful lest a breath of air should blow too 
freely upon her. 

The carriage soon drew up at the door of the theater ; 
and as the light from the lamps fell upon the beautiful 
face and rich dress of Minna, many pressed forward to 
gaze upon her. But another carriage had drawn up at the 
same time ; and as if recognizing something familiar, the 
solitary occupant bent eagerly forward, and scanned, with 
a rapid, examining gaze, the faces of Duncan Clavers and 
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his daughter. As long as they remained in sight, these 
beatitiful eyes were fixed moumfiilly upon them ; then 
hastily drawing her cloak closer over her head and face, 
the actress passed on with a deep sigh to her dressing- 
room. 

The scene appeared to him the same as when he reviewed 
it last ; if some faces had disappeared, they were now suc- 
ceeded by others, and he could see no difference. He was 
very silent and grave as he sat there in the curtained box 
where she had last sat ; and the remembrances of that au- 
tumn night crowded thick and fast about him. People 
were surprised to see Duncan Clavers again occupying his 
old place; and the admiring glances which had before 
been bestowed on the beautiful wife, were now directed to 
the equally lovely daughter. He had almost forgotten 
the stage, and the representation he came to witness — so 
absorbed was he in his mournful retrospection; and he 
was now aroused from his reverie by the buzz of admira- 
tion around him. 

He glanced toward the stage. The curtain had drawn 
up, and like some beautiful creature of light stood th,© 
actress — her eyes cast down beneath the reiterated plaud- 
its of that astonished circle. Her beautiful head was 
drooped, her hands meekly folded on her bosom, and she 
stood thus, motionless and calm — though her heart was 
throbbing wildly at this enthusiastic reception. Beautiful 
she certainly was, but there was something peculiar in her 
beauty — it was not mere stage-effect ; there was something 
distinguished in her whole appearance; something very 
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different from the actress-look which characterizes stage* 
performers. 

Minna Clavers bent eagerly forward to gaze upon that 
speaking face. Her listlessness was now thrown aside, 
and she riveted her eyes upon the actress, unable to re- 
move her gaze. Once Mrs. Walton glanced toward the 
box ; she caught the full light of those beaming eyes, and 
her voice faltered as she proceeded with her part. By a 
curious coincidence, the play was "The Stranger;" and 
Minna sat trembling and sick at heart, while her father's 
face was expressive almost of agony. Now and then 
Duncan Clavers recognized an expression, a tone, that 
seemed familiar; and he gazed upon the actress in a state 
of breathless interest. They loaded her with flowers — 
they made the place resound with acclamations — and yet 
she stood calm, cold, and unmoved. She courtesied with 
graceful gratitude ; but no flush of gratified vanity came 
into her cheek, no ambitious fire lit up her eye, and her 
apparent indifference rendered her still more an object of 
interest. Her voice had a touching pathos, a sweetness 
that went directly to the heart ; and her soft, dark eyes 
roved listlessly about, as though seeking in vain for some 
resting-place. 

The father and daughter rode home in silence. Minna 
wa^ still dwelling on the lovely face that reminded her so 
strongly of her mother's picture ; now and then, during 
the representation, when overwhelmed with sorrow, she 
almost fancied that it must be her — it looked as the pic- 
ture looked, with its expression of gentle melancholy. 

11* 
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Duncan Clavers did not asjc himself if love, love from 
which gold had kept aloof, was really springing up in his 
heart ; calculation, cautiousness, interest were forgotten ; 
and his mind still pictured the beautiful face on which he 
had dwelt with such strange fascination. 

Time passed on ; the beautiful actress was overwhelmed 
with admiration, praises, flattery— even words of love 
were sounded in her ear from all directions ; but she was 
like a marble statue, beautiful to look upon, with eloquent 
expression in the chiseled features — ^but giving back no 
echo to their honied words. Her adorers could only look 
upon her on the stage — in private, a small, black silk mask 
shaded, though not entirely concealed her features; and 
she refused all audiences without this covering. 

Duncan Clavers had hung enraptured over her night 
after night ; and at length, he too spoke of love. He was 
almost surprised at himself when the confession came — 
there was something that repelled him at the time when he 
felt most attracted ; but he could no longer keep it back. 
He had spoken ; and now, in a state of strange agitation, 
awaited her answer. 

He did not see the expression that passed over her face ; 
the light in those dark eyes, or the smile upon her lips — 
the black silk mask concealed it all. They were both 
silent, till he longed for some word or sound to break the 
solemn stillness. He knew that she was odd — ^he had 
seen it before in many things ; and yet her manner of 
receiving his declaration surprised and annoyed him. 
Those great dark, melancholy eyes were fixed upon him 
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with an earnest gaze — a, half-doubting expression ; and he 
remained spell-bound beneath their glance. 

He was driving home, and she was at his side. She 
Imd accepted his invitation to supper, and now reclined 
back in a comer of the carriage ; not even a fold of her 
garments coming in contact with him. He was satisfied 
to have her there — ^pleased that he had triumphed ; and 
yet he felt no disposition to advance closer. He could 
not have summoned courage to touch her hand. They 
drove on in silence ; and he sat in a state of bewilderment, 
wondering at his situation, and believing himself to be in 
a sort of dream. Once or twice he thought he heard a 
gasping sigh and a sob ; but he did not speak, and the 
carriage stopped before long at his own door. 

That silent drive had seemed an age of existence ; and 
he gladly descended from the carriage, and offered his as- 
sistance to Mrs. Walton. She trembled with a strange 
emotion, and he lifted her out in his arms. He was elated 
with his triumph ; it must be love that caused this agitation 
in the beautiful statue ; and with the most lover-like gal 
lantry he conducted her to the spacious drawing-room 
She glanced bewildered around, and pressed her hand upon 
her forehead, as though striving to bring up some dim, 
half-forgotten resolution. The fugitive wife again stood 
within the walls of that home which she had abandoned 

• 

fourteen years before; and she listened breathlessly, al 
most expecting to hear the tones of a childish voice, or the 
noise of infant merriment. But no such sounds greeted 
her ear. Then came a host of recollections filling up th^ 
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forgotten space, and with a sigh she placed her hand in 
his arm, and allowed him to conduct her to a seat. 

" Why that sigh, sweet one ?" he whispered. 

** We often sigh in the inidst of happiness," she replied, 
turning those beaming eyes full upon him. " Does not a 
foreboding for the future, or perchance a recollection of 
the past, often come over you when you would commune 
with other thoughts, and bring a sadness in the midst of 
pleasure ?" 

These deep tones fell upon his ear with thrilling earnest- 
ness ; he started suddenly, and stood gazing upon her with 
a fierce, suspicious glance. 

But the eyes had drooped again beneath their long dark 
lashes, and his momentary anger passed quickly away. 
She exerted herself to amuse him, and her conversation 
became brilliant and fascinating. Duncan Qavers *sat 
entranced ; the marble statue had melted before his love 
—had shown itself in a new character for him, and him 
alone — and his face was flushed with triumph. She could 
have led him then submissive in her chains ; and a feeling 
of gratified revenge arose in her heart. Now she felt was 
her time ; and cautiously introducing the subject, she said, 
while her musical voice slightly faltered— 

" You were speaking of your daughter just now — do 
you know that I have offcen gazed upon her features with 
a feeling of deep yearning, while something seemed to 
remind me of other days? She is surpassingly beautiful, 
and her face brings up the memory of one I lost. Would 
that I could see her now ! But, perchance, she cares not 
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to regard the actress as other than a source of amuse- 
ment." 

Duncan Qavers was not a little surprised at her wish, 
but it was sufficient for him that she had expressed it ; 
telling her that she should soon be gratified, he left the 
room, and went to his daughter's apartment. 

Minna was still up and reading when her father entered ; 
his curious message filled her with a strange emotion, a 
vague, undefined feeling; and trembling violently, she 
accompanied him to the drawing-room. 

Mrs. Glavers had risen when she found herself alone, 
and approached a picture that stood opposite the mantel. 
It was that of a little girl in a baby-frock, with waving, 
gold-colored hair, and a sweet, arch smile upon the red 
lips. The mother's heart throbbed with old remembrances 
as she saw her child just as she had pictured her ; and then 
she glanced with a sigh at another portrait, which repre- 
sented her as she had appeared that first night at the thea- 
ter ; the same small, exquisitely shaped head, large, 
dreamy eyes, and pearly complexion; but she soon turned 
from that to the other picture — she loved best to remem- 
ber her child. 

The door opened, and Minna, pale as a marble statue, 
stood within it. She trembled in every limb, and felt al- 
most afraid to enter. Duncan Clavers had retired to the 
library, leaving the two to their mysterious interview; 
and the young girl almost wished for his support. The 
actress had sunk back upon a couch, and Minna heard a 
succession of gasping sobs. 
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« Who— what are you 1" she exclaimed ; " you look so 
like — ^and yet you caii not be !" 

Her only reply was a withdrawal of the mask ; disclos- 
ing features deadly pale, but marvelously like the por- 
trait. 

"You are — ^you must be my mother!" cried Minna. 
" Oh, tell me that I am not deceived !" 

"Minna ! — my child T she murmured. 

The young girl sprang impulsively toward her, and the 
two were locked in a close embrace. 

" But why do I see you thus, dear mother P' asked the 
daughter, at lengtL " Why are you not in your own 
home, where we all love you so much % Oh, now I remem- 
ber,'* she added, in confusion, " he told me that — " 

" What did he tell you, Minna ?" asked her mother, in 
a tone of command ; " I would know if he has attempted 
to lower me in the estimation of my child !" 

She hesitated, but Mrs. Clavers was firm ; and at 
length, with tears, Minna revealed the disclosures made by. 
her father on that birthday night. 

'^Answer me one question truly," said her mother, 
when she had concluded, " did you believe him V* 

Minna gazed for a moment on the pale, calm face ; then 
throwing herself into her mother's arms, she exclaimed — 

" No, mother ! I did not !— I do not !" 

"Thank Heaven!" murmured Mrs. Clavers, as she 
folded her daughter in her arms, " that my child, at least, 
will do me justice ! No 1" she continued, vehemently, 
" believe it not ! The whole is a vile, despicable falsehood, 
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worthy of him who invented it ! I will tell you my sad 
story, Minna, and you shall judge between us two." 

Her daughter listened attentively to the narrative of her 
bright and happy girlhood — her first, absorbing love and 
its mercenary return — ^and her idolizing affection for her 
beautiful child. Mrs Clavers spared not the circumstance 
of her flight, but she told of her misery at parting from her 
child ; and Minna wept, as she wished that she had never 
been separated from her loved and beautiful mother. 

" We arrived in England," she continued, " and I accom- 
panied Mrs. — = — to her own home. She has proved a 
kind and disinterested friend to me, and under her tuition 
I became acquainted with the rules of my art. I met with 
encouragement, praise, admiration; the excitement, at 
length, became necessary to me, and with pleasure I antic- 
ipated the nightly display. Gold, too, flowed into my 
hands, but still my mind was absorbed with the one over- 
whelming thought ; in the soft, twilight hour, Minna, the 
figure of my child often rose up before me — and hers was 
the last name that trembled on my lips at night. Do you, 
too, view your mother as an outcast? A guilty wretch, 
who is a dishonor to all connected with her ?" 

The young girl slid down upon her knees, and taking 
one of those fair, slender hands in hers, pressed it reveren- 
tially to her lips. 

"Bless you! my own, my loved one«!" murmured her 
mother, " could you but know how I have looked forward 
to this meeting ! — ^how it has cheered me in my dark and 
lonely hours, and made bright ones seem yet brighter." 
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Minna moved not from her mother's side; she could 
not bear to leave her, now that the beautiful original of 
the cherished picture spoke words of love and tenderness. 
But sorrow had come mingled with her happiness; her 
father she could no longer regard with love and reverence 
— he appeared to her as the persecutor of her mother, and 
she almost dreaded to meet him again, lest her feelings 
should betray themselves. 

'•Minna," said her mother, ** we must part soon — ^I can 
never return to my home." 

" Oh ! I can not, can not part with you !" exclaimed 
Minna, as she twined her arms about her, " what shall I 
do?" 

"Would you go with me, Minna?" she asked, in a 
voice scarcely audible. 

One moment's hesitation, as home and all its joys 
rose up before her; and then the daughter murmured: 
" Whither thou goest I will go !" 

She had triumphed ! Through time, distance, all, she 
was still beloved ; and the pale cheeks were tinged with 
the bright flush of joy. One hurried embrace, a few whis- 
pered words, and Minna retreated to her apartment, while 
Duncan Clavers returned from his solitary sojourn in the 
library, not in the best of humors. He thought the inter- 
view unreasonably long — she must prefer his daughter to 
himself; but his transitory anger was soon dissipated by 
the lively sallies of his brilliant companion. 

" Oh, cast that shadow from thy brow, 
My dark-eyed love, be glad again !" 
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Warbled the actress in a voice of touching melody ; and 
he was again her humble slave. 

A few more weeks passed, and the daughter of Duncan 
Clavers disappeared as his wife had done, leaving him en 
tirely desolate. A note was placed in his hands ; and with 
galled and tortured feelings, he read as follows : 

" Revenge, thou art indeed sweet ! My trampled love, 
niy trusting confidence, my outraged dignity, 9.II are now 
requited ! I once more fold my child to my bosom, and 
tell thee, Duncan Clavers, that it is the slighted wife who 
has lured the daughter from her home — torn her from an 
unworthy father, to rest once more near her mother's 
heart. 

"And I won love, too, disinterested love, from you! 
Oh, it almost makes me laugh to think of it ! And you 
little knew, poor fool ! that the brilliant actress was but 
the runaway wife, exercising her wil^s upon you but to 
make you still more desolate ! I would have taken her 
with me that night, but you prevented me, and now the 
blow strikes still deeper. Adieu ! I hasten to my child P"* 
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MINNA CLAVERS. • 

A SEQUEL TO THE WIPE»S BEYENGE. 

^T was with wildly throbbing hearts that the two fair 
fugitives found themselves journeying from the city 
which had been productive of so much sorrow to both, 
Minna thought not of the future ; it was shrouded in a 
thick vail of mystery, which it seemed impossible to pen- 
etrate ; and casting aside all other considerations, she 
turned with a new, delightful feeling to the mother, whose 
image had so often mingled in her childish dreams. 

But Mrs. Clavers, even while she folded her daughter 
to her bosom, felt agitated with conflicting thoughts. She 
had obtained her child, the thought of which often came 
encouragingly upon her when overwhelmed with doubts 
and difficulties — she had accomplished the revenge for 
which she steadfastly toiled — the proud man was hum- 
bled — brought to her very feet, and his jewel wrested 
from him — and yet she pondered and hesitated. What 
course should she pursue ? Should she seclude her daugh- 
ter from all contamination with her own course of life — 
carefully. guard her from all association with the world, 
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her world, and thus insensiblj teach her to look upon her 
mother with distrust — to draw a line between their re- 
spective pursuits, and have no sympathies, nothing in 
common 1 She could not do this ; she could not bring 
her child from her early home — cut off all former associ- 
ations, with nothing to supply the void thus created. And 
yet, could she expose that daughter in all her purity and 
innocence to the contaminations of the play-house ? Should 
she mark out for her her own course of life — doom her to 
become the slave of the public ? How would that proud 
head bear to bow in humble acknowledgment to galling 
patronage ? How could she, with her timid, retiring man- 
ners, gain sufficient courage to arrest the attention of an 
audience ? And yet, on the other hand, as she gazed on 
Minna's lovely face, her kindling features, with their ever- 
varying expression, and observed the grace and" elegance 
of every movement, an emotion of fond pride came over 
her, and she would picture her daughter attracting the 
eyes and admiration of all — ^now wrought up to enthusi- 
asm with the wildness of passion; and again subduing 
with the melancholy of despair. In what had she suffered 
during her career ? What had she lost in flying from the 
man she hated, and entering upon the brilliant course 
which she had made peculiarly her own ? Was not her 
fame untarnished even in the eyes of the censorious world 
— was her name ever associated with those of her profes- 
^ sion who were a disgrace alike to themselves and others? 
They had no relatives, no friends but those she had made 
— they had severed all ties save the one that bound them 
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together, and what should they care for the opinion of 
others 1 The beautiful young actress might yet wear a 
coronet — such things had happened before — ^and they could 
then look down upon those who had hitherto despised 
them. Ah! Minna Qavers, beautiful and unsuspecting 
one ! a tempest is gathering about you. 

Often, in the still watches of the night, when Minna 
slept serenely, a mother's form bent over her couch, and 
she would come to gaze upon her treasure, and assure her- 
self that it was safe. Warm kisses were pressed on the 
imconscious brow, and often a tear-drop fell unheeded on 
the sleeping face. She could not come to a conclusion ; 
she would dwell almost bewildered upon the bright pros- 
pect, where stood Minna, the queen of light and beauty — 
but then, as she gazed upon the sleeping figure of her 
child, who had left all for Aer, a remembrance of that 
autumn night at the theater came across her mind, and 
she could almost hear the whisper, ^^ Mother , is this heaven f* 

They arrived in London; and Minna, who had often 
dwelt in fancy upon a voyage to the scene of all that w& 
renowned in history or tradition — where riot, bloodshed, 
and pestilence have exercised their sway — ^where royal 
heads have bowed to the block, and noble hearts have 
suffered martyrdom — whose very walls whisper tales of 
crime and mystery, and horror, now felt almost bewildered 
as she stepped, for the first time, upon a strange land and 
a strange scene. The home of the actress was in one of 
the most retired and aristocratic streets ; and Minna ex- 
perienced an undefinable sensation of gloom as she entered 
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its quiet precincts, and contrasted its appearance with the 
glare of the city she had lefl. The solemn-looking houses 
towered up before her in dark masses, and seemed frown- 
ing at her for the step she had taken — scarcely a ray of 
sunlight rested upon the gloomy stone — the atmosphere 
was foggy, and the sky of a lead-colored hue. No wonder 
that on that first night of her arrival she felt cut off from 
all ; every face looked cold and unpromising, and throw- 
ing herself into her mother's arms she wept biUterly. 
Mrs. Clavers, too, felt a strange chill on returning to the 
land of her adoption ; but concealing her own feelings, 
she endeavered to soothe the agitated Minna. She took 
her around the spacious house, and opening one splendidly 
furnished room after another, succeeded in interesting her 
attention. At an early hour the two retired to rest ; they 
could not bear to be separated in that great, lonely house, 
and mother and daughter shared the same couch. 

The door of the beautiful actress was soon besieged with 
visitors and friends, who joyfully welcomed her back. 
TRie star had returned to its orbit, and people again 
crowded to hear, admire, and wonder. To fuller audiences 
than ever were the scenes rehearsed which never failed to 
win applause ; and completely carried away by the glare 
and excitement, Mrs. Clavers lived but on the smiles of 
the public ; praise, flattery, admiration, had become neces- 
sary to her, and she drew long draughts of the exhilarating 
nectar. Minna, in the mean time, had been carefully 
secluded ; few knew even of the daughter's existence, and 
still fewer had seen her ; but those who had were loud in 
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praises of her beauty, and strange reports circulated around, 
until the actress' house was enveloped in a cloud of 
mystery. 

The first effect of this new page in her life, and the ex- 
citement of being restored to a long-lost mother had now 
almost worn away, and Minna began to see things with 
the reality of truth. She felt anxious about her mother, 
whose spirits were sometimes depressed almost to melan- 
choly, and then, excited by the glitter of the evening, she 
became wild, brilliant, and reckless in her gayety. Ex- 
citement was doing its work upon her ; and Minna often 
beheld, with alarm,* the languid pallor of her countenance 
at the breakfast-table, while her hand shook nervously as 
she lifted her cup, and scarcely a mouthful of food passed 
her lips in the morning. She blushed deeply, when one 
evening while watching the progress of her mother's toilet, 
she saw the color which had faded from her pale cheeks 
supplied by artificial means. Mrs. Clavers saw the blush 
which rose on her cheek, while the eyes drooped timidly 
beneath their long lashes ; but the practice had now 
become so habitual that she quite forgot her daughter's 
presence. A feeling of degradation came over her, and 
she almost shrank from' Minna's glance ; but, recovering 
herself quickly, she said, with a smile : 

" Deceit, Minna, is the world's atmosphere ; I could not 
appear before my admirers with these pale cheeks — 
instead of feeling grateful for this proof of my assiduous 
efforts to please them, they would transfer to some rival 
the praise which now constitutes my daily food." 
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Minna made no reply, but watched her mother with a 
painful interest as she proceeded to attire herself in her 
dress for the evening. She appeared that night in the char 
acter of " Media," and the heavy velvet robe, the flashing 
jewels, and radiant appearance, struck the daughter with 
a feeling of sadness, as she mentally contrasted them with 
the morning's habiliments. Mrs. Clavers took Minna te 
the theater with her, and left her in the drawing-room. 
The young girl experienced a sense of humiliation as she 
beheld her mother tricked out in the robes of the tragedy 
queen, and following the beck of others. Even the 
thunders of applause that shook the very house, grated 
painfully on her ear ; and, covering her burning face with 
her hands, she wept silently. No one heeded her, and she 
had forgotten time and place; but suddenly a footstep 
sounded near, and her mother stood before her. 

" What, tears, Minna !" exclaimed Mrs. Clavers, " what 
is the meaning of this? Has any one offended you, 
child f ' 

She looked up, and her eyes were almost dazzled by the 
brilliant figure before her. The face was triumphantly 
beautiful ; the applause which resounded on all sides had 
lighted up her eyes with a radiant glow — excitement had 
linged her cheeks and lips with a deeper hue — ^and the 
splendid robes arid triumphant air invested the whole 
figure with a regal power. But although splendid, it was 
a painful sight for the daughter ; and, falling at her feet, 
she exclaimed : 

"Mother! dear, decw mother! Do lay aside these 
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hateful robes, and be yourself again — I hardly know you . 
thus ! Give up this horrid life, which is killing you by 
d^rees, and let us seek some retirement — any where from 
this glare and bustle !" 

A sudden pallor overspread the countenance of the suc- 
cessful actress at her daughter's passionate entreaty ; but 
turning from those pleading eyes, she murmured: "I 
could not give up this exciting life^ and live in retirement 
— do not ask me, Minna. Besides," she added, in a low 
voice, " what would support me without it ?" 

" Do not spelak of that, dear mother," said the daughter, 
sadly ; " I would da any thing — every thing ! I will work 
— go out by the day even^ and you shall stay at home 
and be waited upon.'- 

" These hands, Minna, do not look much like work," 
replied her mother, as she took one of the soft palms in 
hers. "And you little know, poor child! of what you 
speak. To those brought up in luxury poverty appears 
as a sort of\omance, if to be endured for those they love, 
but how diflferent this is from the reality ! No, no, Minna 
— ^I have seen more of the world than you have, and 
poverty appears to me with a sufficiently ferocious aspect. 
Come, child, the carriage waits ; go to sleep, and forget 
all thjp romantic nonsense." 

Mrs. Clavers was in one of her bright, sparkling moods 
tliat night, and stepped gayly into the carriage ; but Minna 
followed with a heavy heart, unable to suppress a sigh as 
she thought qf the future. Happy are those who do not 
see behind the scenes ! 

12 
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The winter had passed lingeringly away, and sweet' 
spring hovered about the dim old city. To the petted 
heiress, who had just entered upon a round of gayety before 
leaving home, it had been a season of uneventful seclusion. 
She read in the papers accounts of balls, routs, and parties ; 
but the gloomy streets resounded not with the voices of their 
merriment — the thick walls gave back no echo of music's 
strains — all seemed shrouded in mist and silence. The 
carriage of the actress was sometimes seen in Hyde Park, 
and then noble heads were bowed in salutation, and lofty 
plumes waved condescendingly, but they were not for her 
— ^not a face or feature awakened memories of the past or 
loved associations — ^and Minna leaned sadly back in her 
silent corner, unknown, unnoticed, uncared-for. She saw 
the turf green in the porch, the light, gossamer foliage 
drooping in sprays from the waked-up trees, heard the 
caroling of birds from their gilded prison-houses, and knew 
that it was spring ; but a cloud hung ever over the gloomy 
city — a cloud rested heavily on her heart. She turned from 
the blank around her, and sought refuge in books. The 
library was well-stocked with plays, romances, and the 
works of the quaint old English writers ; but of books, the 
good had ceased to interest, the instructive to please — and 
day after day sat Minna Clavers absorbed in the pages of 
fiction, roaming at large in an ideiil world of her own. 

One bright morning Mrs. Clavers stood by the open 
sash, while the sweet breath of spring fanned her pallid 
cheek, and played with the rich masses of dark hair that 
were straying from beneath her cap. She was thinking 
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how very beautiAil is earth ; but sometimes when the sun- 
shine rests brightly on all around, and sweet • sounds and 
bright faces are heralding in the season of joy and gladness, 
visions of a dark, narrow resting-place will rise up and fill 
the soul with sadness, for it is hardest to die when all looks 
beautiful around — when every feeling clings still more 
fondly to earth. As if in accordance with her thoughts, a 
sweet strain rose tremblingly upon the air — ^a low voice 
of thrilling softness chaunted the " Lament of the Irish 
Emigrant." Oh, there is nothing like a sweet voice ! It 
Wtaps the very soul in a state of bewildering pleasure — ^it 
softens the harsh^ and melts the gentle heart. Tears, real 
tears dimmed the eyes of the actress, memory carried her 
back to the days of childhood and innocence — days when 
she would have indignantly spumed the idea of becoming 
what she was. Often had she warbled that very song for 
her kind, loving father ; could the shade of Justus Clarke 
now behold his daughter, what would be his feelings 1 Or 
at evening, could he recognize in the tricked-up actress, 
whose province it was to deceive, the little, innocent 
Minna — the light and sunshine of his home? Blessed 
are the dead who sleep, and have no knowledge of 
what passes around them ! — they rest in blissful uncon- 
sciousness. 

Mrs. Clavers stood listening to the strain which the 
birds seemed to take up and echo, and then another melan- 
choly lay, and yet another rose upon her ear. The songs 
were all sad — not one merry note broke the sorrowftil 
harmony*; and soon the slight figure of Minna passed be- 
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neath the window. As the bright sunshine rested on those 
flowing tresses, and lit up the youthful face i^ito a glow of 
dazzling beauty, while the sweet notes still rose and fell 
upon the air, a new thought came into the mind of the 
actress ; and she stood and pondered, while watching the 
retreating figure. 

^* Miima," said her mother, that evening, before dressing 
for the theater, " do you sing 1 I have heard no music 
except paid music, for a long time." 

" Yes," replied the daughter ; " I sang when at home, for 
my — " father^ she would have said, but recollecting he*- 
self, she left the sentence unfinished, and burying her head 
in her mother's lap, sobbed convulsively. 

"She wants excitement," thought Mrs. Clavers, "to 
make her forget this haunthag past, and she must have it." 
" But will you not sing for me, Minna 1" continued her 
mother. " I love to hear low music at twilight — so dry 
these tears, child, and sing to me some sweet, wild 
strain." 

Minna smiled sadly, and with a steady effort succeeded 
in banishing all traces of sorrow. But old remembrances 
almost overspread her as she proceeded, and the sup- 
pressed emotion lent a tremulous sweetness to her tones 
that rendered them still more thrilling. The actress be- 
came lost in a pleasant dream. It seemed as though she 
had roamed to some wildly beautiful spot, and seated in a 
sunny glade by some rushing waterfall, a spirit-bird 
whispering sweet songs in her ear, had lulled her to sleep 
with snatches of wild and beautiful melody. -The twi- 
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light deepened around, and still Mrs. Clavers sat rapt, 
fascinated by her daughter's wondrous powers. Minna's 
voice had been the pride of the school, and a source of 
never-ending pleasure to her father, who almost lost his 
spirit of calculation while under the influence of those 
thrilling tones. It was indeed marvelous in its sweetness 
and compass ; it was one of those voices that entrance the 
hearer at once, and make him fear lest it should cease. 

After " Auld Robin Gray," " The Old Arm-Chair," and 
" Highland Mary," the mind turns to earth and common- 
place almost with disgust ; and Mrs. Clavers sighed deeply 
as she laid out the evening's habiliments, while the bright 
glare of candles put to flight the soft, subdued tints of 
twilight. 

" But, Minna," said she, " what a Yery melancholy taste 
you display, child. Have you nothing brighter, more 
lively to entertain me with 1 These sentimental, pining 
words, have almost given me the horrors. Come," con- 
tinued her mother, as she glanced at the French clock on 
the mantel-piece, " I have still half an hour to waste in 
listening to sweet sounds, before I am doomed to hear the 
scraping of the orchestra, so take your seat at the piano, 
child, and let us hear what you can produce." 

Minna did as she was directed, and at first her hands 
glided listlessly over the keys ; but the familiar sounds 
soon roused her from her apathy, and the bright flush 
came into her cheek, and the sparkle to her eye as of old. 
Her whole soul was in the performance, and Mrs. Clavers 
listened in perfect astonishment. She had heard the in- 
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stniment touched before by those who were considered 
masters of the art, but never with the skill and execution 
displayed by this young girl. 

"Minna," exclaimed her mother, in enthusiasm, "you 
are a prodigy ! a fortune ! Display these talents to the 
public — do not suffer them to lie unnoticed and unknown, 
and the fame of the youthful cantatrice will spread itself 
over Europe. Think of the prospect that awaits you !" 

Minna tumea very pale, and leaned heavily against the 
instrument. She had not been prepared for this new trial 
— she had not even dreamed of such a possibility, and 
now it had come suddenly upon her. Her eyes were 
fixed upon her mother with a pleading, half-reproachful 
gaze, and Mrs. Clavers well understood their mute lan- 
guage. She sighed as she proceeded to dress herself^ and 
this sound of quiet grief almost made Minna waver. 
She glanced at her mother, and asked herself what right 
had she to refiise to exercise her talents when that mother 
toiled night afler night uncomplainingly 1 But then the 
stage rose up before her, surrounded by a horrid sea of 
faces ; she fancied herself failing, hissed at, insulted ; and 
almost in turn she exclaimed : 

" Oh, mother ! do not ask me that/ any thing but that ! 
I should only disgrace you." 

" I do not /ear that^ Minna," replied her mother, with a 
smile, " that threat has not the least terror for me. But 
make yourself easy, dear child," she added, in a tone of 
tenderness that went to Minna's heart, "you shall do 
nothing against your own will and choice. I did not 
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dwell for years upon the thought of having my child with 
me, to make her life wretched to her." 

The carriage was at the door; the noise of wheels died 
away in the distance, and Minna sat bending over the 
music. It all looked hateful to her, the notes seemed 
staring at her forebodingly, the piano assumed a threaten- 
ing appearance, and she almost regretted that she had ever 
learned to distinguish one tune from another. But then 
the tone of her mother's gentle "bless you, Minna!" 
came over her almost reproachfully ; she thought of that 
mother's fading appearance, and a hollow cough which had 
now and then fallen upon her ear sounded like a knell. 
What if the fate of the desolate should be hers ? A stran- 
ger in a strange land, what would become of her 1 

Mrs. Clavers beheld her laurels fading. A rival had 
divided the honors with her ; and who, in addition to 
talent, possessed the charm of freshness and novelty. 
Hers was a totally different style, and the public seemed 
almost to forget their old favorite in their homage to the 
new. It was hard to take from her the very breath of 
life, for so had admiration now become, and she felt it 
most acutely. She kept her troubles to her own bosom, 
but Minna saw that something weighed heavily upon her 
mother's spirits, and the petted child of wealth and luxury 
now passed many sleepless nights. 

Mrs. , the actress, who had been the early friend 

of Mrs. Clavers, and the companion of her flight, now 
returned from a long and successful professional tour ; and 
cam« one evening, soon after her arrival, to the house of 
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Mrs. Qavera. Minna was seldom visible to her mother's 
visitors, and now remained in her own apartment ; while 
the two sat talking over old times and present prospects. 

Mrs. seemed nearer to her than any one else she 

knew, and to her Mrs. Oavers freely unburdened her 
mind. 

^' This acting is wearing, toilsome, ungrateful busmess,'' 
she sighed. ** Little do those who are so fickle in their 
applause deem of the aching hearts, the midnight hours, 
and the harrowing cares of those who win it ! And then, 
after years of toil and trouble, to behold the admiration 
which becomes necessary, as it were, to one's very exist- 
ence, bestowed on another ! Oh, I know not what to do ! 
Sometimes it seems to me as though I should almost lose 
my reason." 

" Do not speak so," said her companion, kindly, " for 
losing your reason, chere amie^ would be a great injury to 
yourself, and of no sort of benefit to any one ; the best 
course to pursue would be to bring forward something 
new in opposition to the attractions of this rival. The life 
of an actress is, as you say, a toiling one ; it is not suffi- 
cient that she has acquired a high reputation in any par- 
ticular branch — she must be continually on the strain to 
take advantage of every change of opinion, and put down 
all competition." ' 

" Alas !" murmured Mrs. Qavers, " I have nothing new 
to offer. I have tried my utmost, and now feel almost 
discouraged." , 

"Where is your daughter 1" asked the actress; "did 
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you not bring her with you ? If beautiful and talented," 
she continued, " why not introduce her to the public, and 
teach her to supply your place ? A new face and a young 
one would be a feather in your cap. Miss ■ would 
then be obliged to look to her own laurels, instead of rob- 
bing you of yours." 

Mrs. Clavers now spoke of Minna without reserve. 
She told the actress of lier marvelous beauty, her wondrous 
powers, and her horror and repugnance toward the course 

of life proposed to her. Mrs. could not understand 

these scruples ; she could not imagine that a young, ob- 
scure girl, with every advantage for the stage, instead of 
courting notoriety and fame, should actually refuse it ! It 
was a mystery — a wonder ; and, as much out of curiosity 
to behold such a person as to hear her vocal powers, she 
asked Mrs. Clavers to bring her down. 

Poor Minna ! she almost felt as though her fate were 
sealed, when her mother entered her apartment, and 
delivered the request; but in submissive obedience, she 

proceeded to the drawing-room. Mrs. was charmed, 

enraptured, astonished; every style was executed with 
truth and simplicity, and yet with a beauty of expression 
seldom equaled. They sat there till a late hour, listening 
to the bird-like strains ; and on parting for the night, the 
great actress observed, in an expressive whisper to the 
anxious mother : 

"Bring her out, and your fortune is made!" 

That whisper sealed the doom of Minna Clavers. 

12* 
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The two were alone in Mrs. Clavers' dressing-roon^ 
The mother sat absorbed in a silent reverie, with her eyes 
fixed sadly upon her daughter, while Minna remained pale 
and silent. Each wished to break the silence, and yet 
each lacked courage to make the attempt. 

Mrs. Clavers felt at length that she mtLst speak ; and in 
a voice of touching melancholy she said : " Do you know, 
Minna, that for some time past I have been troubled by the 
thought, that were I to be taken from you, you would be 
thrown helpless upon the world? Upon the world of 
strangers^ Minna, and that is a hard and an unpitying one. 
An angry father would not receive you : cold faces would ' 
greet you on every side, and I blame myself for taking 
you from your luxurious home. It was wicked — ^it was 
selfish in me. But do not turn so pale, Minna — ^I did not 
speak of leaving you yet — it may be many, many years — 
I only spoke of what might happen." 

The full lip quivered, a paroxysm of agony contracted 
the fair young face, and Minna wept in loud and uncontrol- 
lable grief. 

Mrs. Clavers was almost frightened at the depth of the 
feelings she had awakened, and tried unsuccessfully to 
soothe the agitated girl. 

" Minna," said her mother, at length, " these fine, sensi- 
tive feelings which the least inadvertent jar disturbs, will, 
if not restrained, fcause you many moments of suffering, 
my poor child. They will find no echo in another's heart 
— the world can not understand them, it will trample on 
and wound them, as rough footsteps crush the timid flow- 
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ers — they prevent enjoyment of the present and heap up 
misery for the future. Whatever you do, do not give way 
to them — ^you had better be a block, a stone, than a person 
of sensitive feelings. They are brought more into play by 
solitude and an inexperience of the world ; a life of excite- 
ment is better for you in every way, Minna." 

Poor Minna ! she had become trembling and nervous ; 
a period of constant anxiety and trouble had weakened her 
spirits and energy ; and throwing herself at her mother's 
feet, she exclaimed : " Do with me as you please !" 

" My own one !" murmured Mrs. Clavers, with a burst 
of feeling ; " my bright and beauteous one ! The neglect 
shown to the mother will now be amply repaid by the ad- 
miration bestowed on her child." 

Yes, it was summer. The foliage on the trees had 
deepened and thickened — ^the turf was of a darker hue — 
and the creeping ivy at the back of the house almost con- 
cealed the dark-hued stone. There was music, too, in the 
lonely house ; notes, now high and playful, now low and 
sad, melted upon the air, and filled the atmosphere around 
with an incense of melody ; and a fair young figure flitted 
to and fro, and gleamed in its white dress amid rolls of 
music and heavy instruments. It was Minna, but the face 
was pale, and the sofl braids of hair assumed a darker hue 
from contrast with the marble brow. But she toiled on 
and uttered no word of complaint ; she passively went 
through heavy lessons from dull professors, obeyed the 
orders of those who came to weigh her talent in the balance 
with gold, and endured their comments with statue-like 
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apathy. She trembled though as she looked forward ; her 
mother's spirit had become &at\j radiant with excitement 
— she listened to these beautiful tones, heard the approval, 
the admiration of critics, and grew almost dizzy with anti- 
cipation of the &me and glory that spread away in the 
distance. 

But Minna had many misgivings ; the evening that ap- 
proached with rapid strides was to her a fearful ordeal; 
she feared that her mother had overrated her powers — she 
feared failure, disgrace, and trembled to think of its effect 
upon her who seemed to regard it as the gate through 
which they would pass into a new and beautiful existence. 
And she leaned her head on the slight hands and thought 
until her reason was almost bewildered ; she could scarcely 
realize it that she, Minna Clavers, the heiress, should in 
one short period be torn from a home where all had been 
her slaves, to become the slave of others. It must be a 
dream — ^a wild delusion of the senses ; but as she glanced 
tremblingly around, the rolls of music and all the hateful 
et ceteras of her profession mournfully assured her that it 
was indeed reality. 

The evening came at last ; and the youthful cantatrice 
was almost wild with fear and excitement. Mrs. Clavers 
could hardly contain herself; her brilliant anticipations 
were now about to be realized, and she hovered about from 
one thing to another in a tumult of delightful confusion. 

Mrs. , the actress, had come to encourage the young 

debutante for her first appearance — flights blazed in Gwery 
apartment — servants were hurrying to and fro— and all 
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was bustle and confusion. A new opera had been written 
for the night; managers doubted not the effect of the 
youthful songstress — the beautiful daughter of the equally 
beautiful " Mrs. Walton" — ^and Minna, at the commence- 
ment of the piece, was to make her appearance in the char- 
acter of an ocean nymph, emerging from a large cave, and 
astonish the audience with a burst of melody. Excite- 
ment was at its height ; flattering rumors of the young can- 
tatrice had floated about, and a brilliant crowd impatiently 
awaited the moment of her debut 

Minna stood tremblingly before the mirror arrayed in 
the airy habiliments of her character; clouds of white, of 
the most fairy texture, floated about her graceful figure, 
and she reminded the gazer of some faint star, or a sweet 
glimpse of moonlight. But the youthful heart was throb- 
bing wildly; all looked dark before her, and it seemed 
impossible to endure the stares and comments of a whole 
assembly. 

" Now, Minna," whispered her mother, as she kissed 
the pale cheek, " let us again hear the opening song before 
you go." 

A burst of melody filled the room ; the notes seemed 
even sweeter, more thrilling than they had been before ; 
and the actress glanced at the proud mother with a look 
that spoke volumes. The arrangements were all com- 
pleted, the hour had come, and Mrs. Clavers stepped into 
the carriage, the happiest of human beings. 

The house was completely filled ; every comer seemed 
taken up, and people spoke of nothing — thought of nothing 
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but the young debutante. She was represented as more 
beautiful than the evening star, with the voice of a siren, 
and the face of an angel ; and hundreds of eyes were fixed 
on the provoking curtain that concealed all from, their 
sight. What a brilliant £tesemblage it was! Plumes 
waved, and jewels flashed, and beautiful faces gleamed out 
from the crowd in restless impatience. 

The curtain was drawn up ; an ocean scene appeared in 
sight, and from the cave emerged the heroine of the night. 
A slight, girlish form, that seemed almost lost amid the 
space — a face of dazzling loveliness — and a pair of dark, 
brilliant eyes, that now wore the expression of the startled 
fawn, gleamed upon the audience. Never had so lovely a 
cantatrice appeared upon the stage ; never had beauty of 
so high an order gleamed out from the habiliments of the 
actress ; and Minna was almost deafened by the applause 
that greeted her appearance. It would slacken for a mo- 
ment, and then be resumed with increased force ; peal 
after peal reverberated through the house — -jeweled hands 
flung bouquets upon the stage — and even the cane of roy- 
alty mingled in the noise. They seemed to forget that 
they had come to hear — a sight of the songstress roused 
the wildest bursts of enthusiasm. Mrs. Clavers remained 
behind the scenes, and the sweetest music never fell half 
so melodiously upon her ears as all this din and racket. 

At length it died away for the songstress t^ commence, 
but Minna moved not — ^uttered not a note. The orchestra 
repeated the part, but still she remained silent. The audi- 
ence, pitying her youth and confusion, encouraged her with 
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another round of applause ; a low voice whispered, " Min- 
na /" and roused by the sound, she opened her rigid lips, 
and endeavored to proceed with her part. But no sound 
came forth ; she tried again, and the dreadful truth fell 
darkly upon her — she had lost her voice I One wild, de- 
spairing look to the audience — a scarcely-breathed mur- 
mur of " mother !" and the young debutante sank back in 
the arms of the manager. A wild shriek rose upon the 
air, but it came not from Minna — she had lost all knowl- 
edge of the present in blissful unconsciousness. The audi- 
ence were disappointed, but pity predominated over anger 
— ^the rumor soon reached them that terror had destroyed 
the voice that was to have fascinated them as with a spell, 
and they returned home — still haunted with the remem- 
brance of that beautiful face. 



How many, many different scenes are crowded together 
within the precincts of a large city. Suffering makes us 
selfish, and those who have beheld the stars of their hope 
descend below the horizon, do not consider that the sun 
sets as darkly upon them — that the shadows and the clouds 
rest upon other hearts. There is a small room — an artist's 
studio — in an unfrequented part of the city, where we will 
now alight, and read the dark pages in the history of him 
who sits absorbed in tracing the tints upon his canvas. 

Walter Lynde had been from childhood the sport of 
fortune. Winds that brought joy and gladness to others 
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scattered aside his slightly-built castles ; hope rose npon 
him in tints of gold and crimson, and &ded amid the thun- 
ders and tempest; loving faces passed away from earth, 
and long-tned friends grew cold. He was a oliild of ge- 
nius, rocked in the cradle of poverty^ and fanned by the 
breath of misfortune. Sometimes the clouds cleared up 
from his sky, and displayed the gold and azure beneath ; 
but this soon faded into greater darkness than before. 
He had been a lonely wanderer, without father or mother, 
sister or brother, upon the face of the earth ; dragging out 
a weary existence amid the unvarying routine of a country 
school, where he was half teacher and half scholar, until at 
length an unknown uncle came from the East Indies — ^a 
mother's brother, supposed long since to be dead, but now 
in possession of an inexhaustible fortune — ^home-sick, ec- 
centric, and high-tempered. He found out his sister's 
child — took him from his drudging employment — and in- 
troduced him to the luxuries and elegancies of life. These 
were halcyon days for Walter ; he was no longer an out- 
cast in the world ; he had found some one who loved him, 
and devotedly did he love his uncle in return. He loved 
him, not for his wealth — ^he never even thought of that — 
but for his kindness, his indulgence, and consideration for 
the lonely orphan. He appeared to him in the light of a 
good and powerful spirit, who had changed his gloomy 
life to a sphere of existence, beautiful as it was unexpected. 
His refined tastes were now cultivated, his talents brought 
to light, and his wishes indulged. 

He was sculptor, painter, and poet. Often at his dingy 
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desk in the lonely school-room, after his troublesome 
charges had retired, did he sit for hours, and while away 
his cares by writing verses which breathed of genius and 
poetry, with nothing to rouse inspiration save the bare 
rafters overhead, and the rough desks and benches that 
surrounded him ; but now a softly carpeted room, where 
the light came mellowed and subdued, luxurious chairs 
and couches, and a complete writing-table of beautiful 
workmanship, materially assisted his flights of genius. 
His uncle, to be sure, was not very deeply imbued with 
the spirit of poetry, and was apt to be rather dull in com 
prehending the sentiments thus breathed forth in verse ; 
but if not intellectual, he was kind, and " as long as it 
amuses the boy," thought he, " why, let him scribble on." 
It was during this period that Walter began to appreciate 
the works of Canova, Raphael, Michael Angelo, and the 
hosts of sculptors and painters who have given immortality 
to former ages ; his uncle could scarcely distinguish one 
piece of art from another, but he had. come home deter 
mined to spend his money like a prince, and the first 
step toward this was to procure a handsome house, and fill 
it with fine fiimiture, statuary, and paintings. 

In this congenial atmosphere the germ was developed, 
and Walter came forth a regular genius. All he said, did, 
or wrote, was very much admired; he had as yet re- 
quested nothing else for his efforts, and people were not 
disposed to refuse praise to the heir of the wealthy East 
Indian. He was f6ted, courted, and caressed ; his days 
glided on in beautiful harmony ; every one seemed kind 
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and affectionate, and he began to be ashamed for having 
abused the world, even to himself. 

But his tide of prosperity was not of long continuance. 
A few thoughtless words, incautiously dropped in a mo- 
ment of excitement, were repeated, with various additions, 
to his uncle, by some kindly-disposed friend, and so 
twisted and distorted as to present a very different mean- 
ing from their original one ; a coldness ensued, of which 
Walter tried in vain to discover the cause, and then his 
uncle began to assume toward him a petty tyranny, a con- 
temptuous sort of patronage, which galled his proud mind 
and sensitive feelings. As long as favors were bestowed 
from affection, he felt no scruple in receiving them ; but 
wten he was made to feel his dependence, his spirit re- 
volted at the idea. Several hints and angry speeches at 
length opened his eyes to the fact that his uncle suspected 
him of looking forward with pleasure to the time when he 
should ^joy unrestrainedly the whole of his hard-earned 
wealth. The indignant hue crimsoned his very brow as 
this mortifying idea for the first time rushed upon him, 
and he immediately sought an explanation with his uncle; 
but the old man had been influenced by false friends and 
advisers, and regarded his nephew's frankness upon the 
subject as another proof of his worthlessness. 

The fatal words he could not deny ; a high spirit on one 
side, and a hasty temper on the other, are not the best 
requisites for healing a difficulty — and the uncle and 
nephew parted. Poor Walter! he had imbibed a taste 
for luxury and expense, and now found himself again 
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thrown upon the world, with his condition even worse than 
it was before. Then he had known only hardships — ^now 
he had experienced a different life, a brighter side of the 
picture. He went, however, with confidence in himself 
he felt deeply grateful for his uncle's kindness, but all 
explanations that he could now offer would be accredited 
to mercenary influences — ^he resolved, therefore, to toil 
quietly on until he had reached the bright eminence of 
wealth and fame which his summer friends had always 
held up as the reward easily attainable to talents such as 
his, and then go to his uncle and be forgiven. He could 
not refuse him then — he could not then suspect him of 
interested motives — and this prospect it was which inspired 
him with energy in his new misfortune. 

But he, like many others, soon found that talents which 
had been admired in a gold setting, lost half their luster 
when taken from the frame. Friends in prosperity proved 
strangers in adversity ; he, who had hitherto been besieged 
with visitors and invitations, now found himself with 
scarcely an acquaintance in the world. He had written a 
book of poems, but although publishers admired them, 
they were afraid, they said, to risk their production ; he 
had spent hours of midnight toil and daily labor over a 
picture which was sent to the exhibition ; but it did not 
gain the prize — it did not even attract attention. It was 
really a production of talent, but it had come un recom- 
mended — ^he had no influential friend to open the eyes of 
the managers to its beauties ; so, it was placed in a bad 
light, and pronounced a failure. He produced two or 
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three pieces of statuary, whidi were really fine oomposi 
tions ; but those who came to look at them saw so many 
alterations and improvements to be made, that in seeking 
to please one he would spoil them for another. From 
time to time he received sums of money, which were 
inclosed in a blank envelope without word or signature ; 
but ho well knew the source from whence they came, and 
appreciated his uncle's thoughtfulness — for had it not been 
for these remittances, he would, indeed, have found him- 
self in a destitute condition. 

But what is it that he is just now so enthusiastically 
absorbed in 1 His fine, expressive face bespoke an inten- 
sity of purpose, a concentration of ideas upon the subject 
in question, that shows it to be a very interesting one; 
and soon a distinct set of features appears upon the can- 
vas. They look familiar — it is the face of Minna 
Clavers ! But what is she doing here in the artist's 
studio 1 Listen, and you shall hear. 

Reports of the beautiful cantatrice had penetrated even 
to his retired dwelling ; the love of music was an inborn 
propensity of his nature, and resolving for one evening, at 
least, to break through his clouds, and seek enjoyment in 
recreation, he proceeded to the opera. He might better 
have staid away, for this only added another to his cata- 
logue of trouble. The vision of the youthful songstress 
enchanted him ; he, too, waited with impatience to hear 
the first notes from a mouth of such perfect beauty, and 
beheld with disappointment and horror her sudden illness 
and abrupt retreat. His soul was filled with a vision of 
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beauty ; he returned home, but the lovely form of Minna 
floated even in his sleep ; it was impossible to apply him- 
self to his usual studies, and at length he sat down and 
gave way to his inspiration. As he proceeded, smiles 
played around his mouth, and he became absorbed in 
drinking in the vision of beauty that beamed before him. 
The same look, the same expression ; and day after day 
he worked on. He had traced out the abode of the 
actress, and now and then obtained glimpses of a sweet 
&ce in the garden or at the window, which materially 
interfered with his studies. 

He had worked at his portrait now for some time, and 
it was almost finished. He had not asked himself what 
he meant to do with it, or whether it were not madness in 
Inm to spend time and thought upon a face which never 
could be to him other than a creation of the pencil. He 
was au enthusiast — ^a dreanler ; and, wrapped up in the 
delightful present, troubled himself not with the future. 

He sat one morning, with his brush and easel lying by 
his side, absorbed in contemplation. His eyes were 
intently fixed upon the dark orbs that beamed upon him 
from the canvas, and fascinated his very soul with a 
strange power ; and he sat silent and meditative — lost to 

« 

all outer things. He did not see the door of his studio 
open — ^he did not hear a footstep close beside him — ^and 
the intruder, too, remained and gazed ; but on his entrance 
a hasty start, a rapid scanning of the portrait and the 
painter, and a sofl;ened look which gradually stole over 
his features betrayed his emotion. 
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He advanced still closer to obtain a full view of the 
face, and Walter saw with surprise that a dark shadow in- 
tervened between him and the object of his contemplation. 
He looked up in some anger at the intrusion, and his eyes 
rested upon a face in whose deep lines he could still trace 
a resemblance to the sofbened features upon the canvas. 

It was Duncan Clavers I 

Walter remained for some moments almost bewildered, 
scarcely knowing whether this was a delusion of the senses 
or reality. He had heard no sound, no footsteps, seen 
nothing until the figure stood before him, and the whole 
occurrence appeared tp him in a strange and mysterious 
light. He did not speak; he hesitated to question his 
strange visitor, but remained silent, with his eyes fixed 
upon his face, employed in tracing the strange resemblance 
which grew stronger every moment. The foce before him 
was not a pleasant one ; there' was something repulsive in 
its expression, even though softened almost to tears ; and 
he sat waiting in some awe for the stranger to announce 
the purport of his visit. 

Duncan Clavers had almost forgotten the young painter, 
andJiis own strange intrusion, in his surprise on perceiving 
the features of Minna reflected before him ; but at length 
he turned abruptly to Walter, and said : " Young man, I 
must have this picture." 

Walter, rather disconcerted by this curious mode of ad- 
dress, was yet provoked at the cool impudence of his vis- 
itor, and resolved not to part with the cherished portrait, 
he replied, quietly, " It is not for sale." 
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The piercing eyes were turned upon him with a threat- 
ening glance, and Duncan Clavers asked peremptorily, 
"How came this picture here 1 Tell me where she is !" 

" I have not yet recognized your title to question me 
thus," replied Walter, with dignity; "and I do not choose 
to make this lady a subject for comment with every one. 
Tell me first who you are, and what right you have to ask 
these questions." 

"I am her father," was the reply, in so sad a tone that 
it quite touched Walter's heart. 

" Her father /" What could be the meaning of this 
mystery? Would the chapters of wonders never cease ? 
He had heard reports of the beautiful actress, Mrs. Wal- 
ton, had often attended the theater with his uncle to wit- 
ness her representations, but no one had spoken of a hus- 
band — she was always refwesented as a widow ; and indeed 
fashionable circles^ had often commented upon unexception- 
able offers of marriage she had received, but mysteriously 
declined. The whole affair was incomprehensible. But 
he did not question his visitor, or doubt his assertion — the 
resemblance between the beautiful portrait and his harsh 
fece was a convincing proof of that ; and in explaining to 
him how the portrait came into his studio, he gave the 
whole history of that eventful evening. 

The proud features of Duncan Clavers contracted as 
with a spasm on hearing of his daughter's public display 
and defeat ; and, unable to suppress the signs of the emo- 
tion that convulsed him, he covered his face with his hands 
and remained silent. Walter pitied his agitation, and yet 
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endeavoring not to notice it, he employed himself in arrang 
ing his implements. 

But his visitor at length recovered his self-possession, 
and in a subdued tone, he said, " You must pardon my un 
warranted intrusion and abrupt questions, which at some 
other tin\0 I will endeavor to explain ; but tell me now 
where they are. I must see her !" 

Walter placed aside the portrait, and leading his visitor 
from the studio, the two proceeded together toward the 
abode of the actress. All looked hushed, gloomy, and 
lifeless ; scarcely a sound was to be heard in the gloomy 
street, no form flitted to and fro within, and impressed 
with the gloomy stillness, Duncan Clavers remained ht 
some moments in the spot where Walter had left him. 

Duncan Clavers had staid on in his desolate home with 
feelings of anger cankering about his heart, as he brooded 
over the wrongs which had made his house desolate, ^e 
varied phantoms of the past came rising up before him, 
even in his dreams ; and he would see the fair, sweet face 
of Minna Clarke as she first beamed i^pon him in her 
youthful beauty — ^and then it changed to the face of his 
daughter — his Minna, who looked lovingly upon him as 
of old — and he would stretch out his arms to embrace the 
figure, but then it faded away — ^and he would awake to 
find that he had grasped a shadow. 

Dark visions came over him in his hours of solitude ; 
and he thought of the bullet and the poisoned bowl. Life 
became a burden ; and yet he shrank from the grave of 
the suicide. Even in his desolation and despair thd regard 
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for appearances exercised fall sway j he could not bear to 
sink in the estimation of the world — to tarnish the name 
which had ever been associated with ideas of honor and 
justice. The thought of Minna still haunted him; he 
tried to shake it off, and feel indignant at her desertion ; 
but he did not till now know the depths of his affection 
for her— -even he himself was surprised at its intensity. 
He could not live without seeing her ; her mother might 
die, and leave her destitute — ^and although he tried to sat- 
isfy himself that she deserved it, the idea of his tenderly- 
nurtured child contending with poverty and want — ^left 
alone in the world of strangers, put his philosophy to flight. 
Perhaps, too, some feeling of remorse toward the fugitive 
wife may have softened his heart. 

The newspapers told him of the destination of Mrs, 
Walton, the actress, and swallowing down pride, anger, 
and revenge in one tremendous effort, he arranged his 
affairs, and took passage for England. He, too, was a 
stranger there ; with no society except that of his com- 
mercial correspondents, he occupied himself with rambles 
about the great city in hopes of discovering his daughter. 
Chance had led him into the studio of the artist, and his 
emotions on perceiving the portrait of Minna were almost 
overpowering. The^e was a new struggle between pride 
and affection on hearing of his daughter's public exposure — 
but the good spirit at length triumphed ; and he found 
himself standing before the very house which contained 
the object of his search. 

Public report had told him of the illness of his wife, 

13 
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and he stood almost undetermined about entering the 
house. Should he ring for admittance, the menials would 
only repeat their order, to refuse visitors ; Minna would 
not come to see him, and her mother would probably 
have him ordered from^the bouse. He mounted the 
steps ; the door had been left unfastened by some careless 
servant — it closed noisily — and advancing on tip-toe up 
the thickly-carpeted stairs, that gave back no echo of his 
footsteps, he passed on unnoticed to the sick chamber, and 
remained for a few moments motionless amid the folds of 
drapery. 



When Minna Clavers returned to consciousness on thai 
fearful night, she was summoned to the sick-bed of her 
mother. Poor Mrs. Clavers I the shock had been too 
much for her. Her hopes were raised to such a state of 
exaltaj^on, that when the crisis came it left her bereft of 
consciousness, reason, almost of life. One wild shriek of 
despair rang fearfully around, and the crimson blood came 
pouring from her pallid lips, and stained the brilliant 
robes. She had broken a blood-vessel, and lay all that 
long night in a state of insensibility ; while the innocent, 
heart-stricken cause kept an unremitting watch by her 
side. 

She did not die yet — she recovered for a season ; but 
she could not move from her apartment, and day after 
day, and night after night, Minna continued at her post. 
Ohy there is nothing so crushing, so overwhelmii^ ia its 
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sorrow, as the watch by the bedside of a loved one, our all 
perhaps upon earth; to see the eyes grow dim, the lips 
colorless, and the form reduced to a shadow ! To hear 
the hum of the busy world without as each one proceeds 
on his pathway, regardless of the lonely heart that sadly 
watches the expiring taper — or at night, when a fearful 
stillness reigns around, broken only by the slow, distinct, 
remorseless striking of the clock, when in the last hour 
of life to the dying one, to sit and commune with your 
own thoughts, and gaze sadly forward toward the dull 
blank that spreads away in the distance. 

Poor Minna ! she was stupefied by the blow. She did 
not speak — she scarcely even thought ; it seemed like a 
horrid dream, till she looked upon the fading figure, and 
saw that it was no illusion. It seemed hard that she, the 
innocent one, should suffer for the errors of others. Her 
hitherto luxurious and carefully-guarded life had but illy 
fitted her to bear the storms of adversity ; she idolized 
her mother — ^loved her as she had never loved before ; 
she had dwelt upon the thought of her from early child- 
hood, and now it seemed impossible to part with her. 
Mrs. Clavers never complained — ^never told Minna that 
the scene at the opera had been her death-blow — ^but the 
poor girl knew it nevertheless ; and this knowledge in- 
creased her agony. She wished that her mother had 
never cared for her — ^never sought her out, and taken her 
home with her — since it had only destroyed herself. 

The bright star had flitted from its sphere, but it left 
not a vacant place ; the new candidate for public favor 
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had glided quietly in, and " Mrs. Walton," the beautiful, 
the caressed, was scarcely missed. The theater was again 
filled with bright and blooming fiices — with rank, and 
beauty, and splendor ; again the walls resounded with the 
enthusiasm of a delighted multitude; the new favorite 
came forward, brilliant and smiling — ^the former idol lan- 
guished on a bed of sickness. 

The room was dark and close; through the gloom 
Duncan Clavers distinguished, at length, the outline of a 
reclining figure upon the heavy couch, while a slight, 
youthful form was almost concealed by the thick, falling 
curtains that shaded the window. 

" Minna," murmured a languid voice. 

The young girl glided quickly to the couch, and bent 
over close to the speaker. 

"Sit down, Minna, close beside me — ^I wish to talk 
to you. I ask your forgiveness, dear one, for bringing you 
to this — for taking you from one who not only loved you, 
but had the power of rendering your life happy, to share 
my unsettled fortunes. The thought has often weighed 
heavily upon me, and I feel that I have done wrong ; even 
my love was selfish, for instead of seeking the good of its 
object, I devoted myself only to my own gratification; 
and now that I am dying, Minna — " 

"Oh, mother, mother!" sobbed the poor girl, in un- 
controllable agony, " do not drive me distracted ! I can 
not listen to these dreadful words — can not believe them I" 

Mrs. Clavers was faint and exhausted, almost terrified 
by the violence of her daughter's grief; but she felt that 
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the time had now come when all illusion must be swept 
away — she had done with the stage and its mimic pa- 
geantry, and now looked steadily forward to the truth and 
the right. 

" You can not remain here in a city of strangers," she 
continued, "and although it has been an effort for my 
pride, I have written a letter to your father — to my hus- 
band — entreating him to receive and cherish his child — ex- 
plaining to him that the fault was entirely my own, for 
I it was who took you from your home ; I alone am to 
blame." 

" No, mother," replied Minna, in a tone of decision, " / 
am to blame, if it was wrong to leave a father who had 
treated you so shamefully — driven you from your home 
and your child! Let me cast the letter into the flames ; 
for I had rather earn my daily bread than appeal to 
the mercy of a father who has so outraged and insulted 
you !" 

How the heart of Duncan Clavers throbbed within his 
bosom, as these words fell upon his ear ! He trembled 
from head to foot, and even the silken drapery became agi- 
tated by his emotion. To hear his conduct condemned by 
the child whom he had idolized — whose life he had en- 
deavored to make a dream of brightness, struck him 
with all the force and reality of truth. She could not be 
influenced by any selfish feelings ; and for the first time 
the proud man experienced a pang of remorse. 

" Minna, Minna !" said her mother, earnestly, " do not 
speak so, I entreat you ! Feelings such as yours have 
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brought me to this — have placed me upon a couch of sick- 
ness, from which I shall never again rise — and made my 
child a wanderer and an outcast. I sought revenge, and I 
obtained it; but I have sacrificed my own life and my 
child's happiness in the struggle. Oh, why was I ever 
born with such intensity of feeling? But it was hard, 
though, to see the love which I had given him in all its 
strength and freshness, thrown aside and trampled upon 
as a worthless thing — to hear the taunts and revilings, feel 
the petty, stinging mortifications which were heaped upon 
me because the wealth for which he sought me had passed 
into other hands 1 I have sinned deeply, but I was not the 
aggressor ; even on that fatal night when I tore myself 
from my child and all that bound me to home, a single 
word or look of love — even a softened tone would have 
turned me from my purpose !" 

He could not remain there longer; a new light was 
breaking upon him — and standing suddenly by the couch, 
with a face pale and ghastly with conflicting emotions, he 
said in a tone of intense earnestness, '^ Minna Clavers, is 
this truel Assure me, on the solemn word of a dying 
woman, as you hope for forgiveness hereafler, that it was 
really love which prompted you to marry me — that it was 
the want of this which drove you to commk an act that 
will ever be reflected on me and on your child !" 

So sudden and startling had been his appearance, that 
Minna stood gazing vacantly at him, unable to speak or 
move ; but Mrs. Clavers was too exhausted to be sur- 
prised ; she answered as quietly as though they had not 
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been parted for years — as though there had been no hate 
between them — no feelings save those of love and friend- 
ship : 

" I have spoken, as you say, upon a dying bed, and my 
answer now is but to repeat what I have just said. I 
thought that you knew this — thought that you deliberately 
trampled upon feelings of whose depths you were well 
aware." 

" I never even suspected them ; I thought that you 
had only married me for my wealth, and why should I 
waste love in return for sueh afifeetion *?" 

There was a silence ; a new light had come upon both, 
and they remained communing with their own thoughts. 
The stern man stood there, to all appearance immovable ; 
but a conflict was raging in his bosom — a conflict between 
pride and duty. It would have been easier for him to 
sweep by handfuls his wealth into the sea — to bear un- 
flinchingly any infliction of bodily torture— even to come 
down from his high estate in the eyes of men — ^but he did 
it at last. 

The flood-gates of pride and anger were overflowed — the 
strong man was subdued ; and sinking down by the bed- 
side, he murmured, " Minna, forgive me !" 

A wan, emaciated hand gently parted the hair from his 
brow, and leaning forward with a smile of perfect sweet- 
ness, Mrs. Clavers pressed a kiss of love upon his pallid 
fece, as she whispered — 

" Duncan — my husband !" 

The next moment he gazed upon the face of the dead. 
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Walter Lynde sat in his solitary studio, dwelling 
mournfully upon the past. Pictures and statues gleamed 
out amid the space, each one of which told its own mourn- 
ful story. How many hopes had sprung to life as these 
chiseled limbs assumed a being and a shape beneath his 
skillful hand — ^how many bright fancies had glided into 
his mind with the beaming skies that glowed upon the 
canvas — how many cheering fires had been kindled over 
each successive production, by the dust and ashes of whose 
expiring embers he now sat mourning in sadness of spirit ! 

Thoughts of the old school-house, and his dry, chilling 
life, there came over him, and wrapped him in a cloud of 
bitter fancies ; he must return to it — ^must become again 
the wearied drudge, and toil beneath a darkened sky, 
where no glimpse of sunshine ever penetrated. He gazed 
at his pictures as though they had been the production of 
another, placed them in every advantageous light, and 
then examined and criticised his statues, read over his 
poems, and wished that he had been the world to reward 
the young artist as he deserved. Then he thought of that 
beautiful fece which had cheered so many lonely hours, 
and, turning to the picture, he uncovered it, and stood 
rapt in a blissful dream. 

But then he remembered the events of the day ; he 
thought of his visitor, and the unpleasant idea Bashed 
upon him that he must give up the portrait ! He had no 
right to keep it — to paint it at all, and of course no father 
would allow his daughter's picture to remain in the studio 
of a strange young man. He began to wonder how the 
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adventure would turn out ; if the beautiful actress would 
die, and what then would become of her daughter ? Her 

• 

father would probably take her to some other scene and - 
land, and he would never behold her again ! What would 
he have given to be again restored to the pleasant home 
from which he had been so summarily expelled — to plead 
his love to the haughty-looking father as the heir of the 
wealthy East Indian, and not as the poor young artist ! 
But then he almost smiled at his castle-building, as he re- 
membered that the beautiful Minna herself was probably 
not even aware of his existence. ^ 

The shades had deepened into twilight, and our artist 
was so much given to dreaming and leaving his door un- 
fastened, that it was fortunate for him that none but 
friends ever felt a disposition to enter. His dream was 
now suddenly broken by an old, familiar voice, which ex- 
claimed, in hearty tones, " Come, Walter, my boy, shall 
we go to the theater ?" 

He started and rubbed his eyes, and then peered into 
the gloomy where he at length distinguished the well- 
known figure of his uncle, who again addressed him as 
though they had been separated but a few hours. '* What, 
not dressed yet ! Why, what does the fellow mean V 

m 

Walter sprang from his seat, and in another moment 
had seized the old man with a grasp that well attested the 
strength of his affection. " Oh, uncle ! can I really be- 
lieve my own eyes and ears, or is this only a delusion to 
torment me 1" 

" Delusion, indeed !" repeated the old man^ in a toae 

13* 
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meant to be gay, though the tears were rolling down his 
cheeks ; " your grasp, young man, does not appear to me 
• in' the least delusive. Do, pray, take your hands offme, 
and we will leave this dismal den." 

But Walter, although delighted at the prospect of a re- 
conciliation, was not so easily thrown off and on from 
mere capriciousness ; and his tone may have had some- 
thing of pride in it, as he said, " I am glad to see you, sir, 
and feel deeply grateful for your former kindness; but 
until I am assured that you have laid aside your former 
unjust suspicions, I can not enter your house." 

" So, you are standing upon your dignity, are you 1" re- 
plied his uncle, while a certain feeling of satisfaction arose 
within him at this manifestation of spirit. " Well, sup- 
pose now," he continued, " that I was to invite you into 
my library, in place of this dingy hole, to hear an expla- 
nation of my ' unjust suspicions,' and then leave you the 
choice of going or staying — would you refuse ?" 

The artist left his dreams and his studies, and soon 
found himself within the spacious mansion which had been 
the scene of so many happy hours. The library looked 
like an old friend, with its wax lights and glowing fire; 
and in obedience to his uncle's request, he sank into a 
luxurious seat, and awaited his explanation. 

" Walter," said the old man, suddenly, " you are a noble 
fellow. Many a nephew in your situation would have 
meanly cringed to my insults — would have sacrificed 
truth, honor, and self-respect to gain my forfeited favor — 
and endured every species of slight and degradation I 
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chose to heap upon him. You have acted differently — you 
have shown yourself worthy of my confidence, and you 
shall have it. This has been in part a trial of your real 
sentiments ; for although at first I experienced some real 
anger, as was natural in a hot-tempered old fellow like me, 
it was- by no means fanned into such a fiame as I repre- 
sented it to be. I spent many years in a foreign land, 
away from home and friends. I went there a penniless 
boy — I came back a wealthy man ; but I left much behind 
me that wealth can never restore. I left the pure fresh- 
ness of youth, the confiding trust in others, the unconscious- 
ness of deceit and guile which are the attributes of happy 
boyhood — ^and received in exchange my first lessons of 
worldly wisdom. I loved one who proved false to me — I 
trusted in a friend who deceived me^ — I bestowed favors 
on those who cheated and wronged me. I came back 
a sour, crabbed, mistrustful old man, a stranger in 
the home of my boyhood, with no friend or relative 
in the land of my birth; till at length I found my 
^sister's child, dragging out a weary existence in the con- 
fining limits of a country school. I loved you, Walter, 
from the first moment that I glanced upon your face ; but 
I had become wise now ; I had heard of young, dashing 
nephews, who considered rich old uncles an incumbrance, 
a restraint upon their enjoyment, and I resolved to be 
upon my guard. Your thoughtless words, which were 
probably exaggerated by the disinterested friends who re- 
peated them, roused this feeling in my bosom, and for 
some time I gave vent to it in no amiable manner ; but 
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even then your perfect frankness and freedom from suspi- 
cion had their effect upon me. I resolved to try you still 
further, and saw you depart in pretended anger; but I 
took good care to learn yOur destination ; I have not since 
lost sight of you, and endeavored to prevent you from 
starving on your poetry and pictures. Now, Walter, say 
that you forgive me ; dinner waits for us, not an article 
in your room has been removed, your.old uncle is the same 
as ever — will you go or stay 1" 

What poet, painter, or sculptor could resist so many 
combined allurements'? It was unromantio, unpoetical; 
but Walter acknowledged to himself, as he entered the 
comfortable dining-room, that luxurious common-place was 
really better in the substance than unsatisfactory romance. 
That night a fair young face mingled in his dreams, and he 
wondered if he should again behold his strange visitor. 

Duncan Clavers remained beside his dead wife, absorbed 
in mapy painful reminiscences. He gazed upon the wreck 
before him, and then the bright, joyous face of Minna 
Clarke rose up in its young loveliness, and reproached him 
for his conduct. Such feelings were quite new to him, they 
had long been strangers to his bosom, and brought up before 
him his early love and Anne Wincot. His two victims ! 
The victims of his pride, and selfishness, and love of 
gold, seemed gazing up at him with their pallid features. 

That hour in the chamber of the dead was a solitary one. 
It held up before his eyes, as with a mirror, the many scenes 
of his former life, and thrc^ out in strong relief his own 
unworthiness. He had almost forgotten his daughter, till 
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a convulsive sob fell upon his ear, and turning, he beheld 
Mmna standing motionless at the foot of the couch. He 
held out his arm, saying, " You will not now spurn your 
father from you, Minna ? The dead have forgiven — should 
the living be less merciful ?" 

Minna cast one glance on the still, beautiful features that 
reposed in their calm unconsciousness, and then sunk into her 
father's arms. A compact was entered into between the 
two in that chamber of death, and father and daughter 
were nearer to each other than they had ever been before. 

The young painter went daily to his studio, in hopes of 
again meeting his visitor ; but still he came not, while the 
portrait remained in its old place. The newspapers an- 
nounced the death of the beautiful actress ; and he feared 
that the father had departed to another land, and taken his 
daughter with him. 

Some time passed ; but at length a gentleman one day 
entered his studio, accompanied by a lady dressed in deep ^ 
mourning, whose features were almost concealed by a thick 
vail. It was his former visitor; and Walter, at his re- 
quest, uncovered the picture. 

" See, Minna," said her father, with a smile, " I have had 
a portrait taken of you without your knowledge. Are not 
the features and expression perfect ?" 

Minna threw aside her vail, and though the face was 
very pale, Walter immediately recognized the beautiful * 
features that had floated through his dreams. A deep blush 
rose to her cheek as she gazed in surprise at the portrait, 
and then turned to the painter. 
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"How did you paint this?" she exclaimed, "I have 
never sat for my portrait since I came to England." 

" I painted it from memory," was the reply. 

The young girl was agitated with a painful emotion. He 
could never have seen her except on that fearful night, and 
the remembrance filled her with sadness. Duncan Clavers 
noticed his daughter's agitation, and closed the interview 
as soon as possible. The picture was placed in his posses- 
sion ; and the young artist received permission to call upon 
them soon. 

It would occupy too much time to follow them through 
the whole process of courtship, betrothal, and marriage. 
Suffice it to say, that although Walter gave up the picture, 
he gained the bright original ; but he accompanied them to 
America before the ceremony was performed, for Minna 
could not bear to make new ties where every thing 
reminded her so forcibly of the departed one. During the 
* last two years she had passed through a new existence ; 
suffering and care had taken from her spirits their childish 
tone, and a tinge of melancholy ever rested upon them, 
even in her brightest moments. The old East Indian soon 
followed them ; for, as he said, " he was now a stranger 
everywhere, and it made not much difference in what place 
he took up his abode." 

Duncan Clavers never became a perfect man. His old 
failings were habitual to him — his sternness still clung to 
him, although somewhat softened down by the lesson he 
had received ; but before many years he, too, passed to the 
spirit land. 




THE WIGWAM IN THE FOREST. 

I ENEATH the blossoming fruit-trees the ground was 
heaped with snow-white flakes of fallen flowers that 
the wind shook from the overladen boughs; for it was 
early summer, that se^on of beauty, which, like early 
childhood, bears within its bosom many a delicate leaf yet 
to be unfolded — telling not in its fresh loveliness of 
autumn's chilly blasts and withered beauty. Beautiful 
and perishable as are the first fair flowers of spring ! From 
the forest came the cooing of the wood-dove, and the soft, 
sweet breath of summer, that played among the leaves, 
whispering low like some spirit voice. It was a Western 
scene, with its warm and glowing light, with its wealth of 
clustering blossoms beneath, and its clear, unclouded sky 
above, that beamed with the hue of faith. 

A mother stood at her cabin door, and looked lovingly 
forth as she watched the receding footsteps of her children ; 
gazing till their little forms were lost to view among the 
forest trees. Hand in hand they passed ; their arms now 
twined together in the sweet love of childhood, now stoop- 
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ing-to gather the flowers that sprang beneath their feet. 
Then they would shout aloud and clap their hands in 
childish glee, as a bright-plumed bird flew swiftly past, or 
a brilliant butterfly eluded their unsuccessful springs. 

Still they wandered on, and the mother waited anxiously 
for their return. Deeper and deeper grew the sunlight 
that rested on the vines before the door, and the noon-day 
meal was spread on the white table ; but they came not. 
Again the mother went forth to listen; the tiny foot- 
prints were visible from the door till where they were lost 
among the thick foliage, and that sweet picture of childish 
love came before her as when she watched them go forth, 
perhaps for the last time. A burst of childish laughter 
seemed borne upon the air, and the mother listened 
eagerly, but no sound met her ear. Then she called to 
them, and the forest resounded with their names. As the 
never slumbering echo gave back the sounds, it seemed 
an answer to her summons ; but the voice was hollow, 
and unlike the sprightly tones that usually greeted her ear. 

Soon the father came from his work in the forest to 
partake of the noon-day meal, and missing the little arms 
that twined round his neck*, and the warm kisses that met 
his return, he asked for his children. The wife tried to 
reply with a firm voice, though her heart misgave her as 
she uttered the words, " They will come soon." Their 
meal was eaten in silence, and the husband prepared to 
return to his labors, when placing her hand on his arm, the 
mother with faltering voice begged him to go in search of 
the children, "Perhaps something has happened; they 
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have fallen into the stream, or become the prey of some 
wild animal." Gazing upon her tearful face in surprise, the 
husband suspected that all was not right, and prepared to 
seek the truants. 

In the mean time, the children had wandered on to the 
side of a small stream, and busied themselves in-throwing 
pebbles into its liquid depths. Again and again their 
childish laughter echoed through the dim old forest, as the 
transparent waters closed over the smooth. white stones, 
and then reflected them upon the sandy bed beneath. 
Suddenly those peals of joyous laughter turned to agoniz- 
ing shrieks that rang harshly upotf the air, growing fainter 
and fainter, as though life and strength were fast speeding. 
The girl, in bending over to reach a gorgeous lily that 
grew just by the shore, had lost her footing and fallen into 
the stream. She sank — ^but rose almost immediately to 
the surface, on which floated her white dress, and the gar- 
land of coral blossoms that wreathed her dimpled shoul- 
ders offered a painful contrast to the death-like hue of her 
countenance. Again she sank, and once more rose to the 
surface — it was the last time. The boy gazed wildly on 
that expression of silent anguish, the forest resounded with 
his shrieks, and, in despair, he was about to plunge into 
the waves. At this moment a terrible crackling resound- 
ed among the bushes, and a noble dog, springing forward, 
bounded into the stream. 

Soon the dripping form of the exhausted child rose to 
the surface, and proceeding cautiously forward, the faithful 
animal laid his burden at the feet of his master. As the 
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boy's eyes followed his sister, they rested upon a noble- 
looking Indian who leaned against a tree, watching with 
intense interest the motions of his dog. As the sagacious 
animal laid the drowning child at his feet, he took her 
gently in his arms, and placed his hand upon her heart to 
see if it still beat. Slowly the dark-fringed lids began to 
unclose, and the blue eyes - rested in terror on the dusky 
face bending over her. The boy had unconsciously stolen 
close to the side of the Indian, and fearful that his sister 
would soon be murdered by her preserver, he resolved to 
fight bravely in her defense, nothing daunted by the stat- 
ure and strength of his fancied adversary. The counte- 
nance on which he gazed, though possessing some of the 
Indian characteristics, was nevertheless one which might 
inspire confidence in the most timid. He was apparently 
about thirty-five years of age, and the eyes were entirely 
devoid of that red, burning look, peculiar to the savage; 
there was also less of cunning and more of mildness and 
intellect in the expression than is usually found among the 
Indians. The features were finely formed, and his figure 
possessed the prominent height and muscular strength of 
the savage. 

Observing that the full lips of the child quivered, and 
her eyes were fast filling with tears, he placed her on the 
ground beside her brother, and with folded arms stood 
gazing on their inquiring faces. The girl clung to her 
brother for protection, who threw his arm^ around her 
with an air of proud defiance, and whispered to her not to 
be afraid. " Let not the child of the white man fear — 
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Yacota will not hann him." The voice was very sweet 
and low, and its first tones reassured the children, who no 
longer looked upon him as an enemy. They followed him 
to a wigwam which stood near by, gazing in childish won- 
der at the articles of Indian warfare that decorated the 
interior. The girl paused timidly at the entrance, afraid 
to proceed, but her more resolute brother grasped her 
firmly by the hand, and the two entered together. In 
another corner stood a few cooking utensils of European 
manufacture, and a couch was formed of twisted branches 
covered by a thick buffalo robe. The children paused to 
gaze upon each article, so new and curious to ihem; and 
a smile flitted over the sad countenance of their host 
as he marked their delight. " Where is the wigwam of 
the pale face 1" inquired Yacota ; " where dwell the chil- 
dren of the sunny brow V* 

Not comprehending the mixture of Indian and English 
in which these inquiries were uttered, and losing their 
sound from the rapid tone in which they were spoken, the 
boy shook his head and made no reply. Again the ques- 
tion was repeated, and from the animated gestures which 
accompanied' it, the boy was able to form some idea of 
his meaning. But as home, with all its attendant joys, 
ntshed upon his mind, he threw down the shining beads 
with which he had been playing, and clasping his sister in 
his arms, sobbed forth : " Mother, mother !" The little 
one, forgetting in her new toys the home she had so lately 
left, gazed wofideringly on her brother, and tried to bind 
his curls with a band of brilliant-hued wampum. Yacota, 
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marking the tear-drops that glittered on the rosy cheeks 
of the boy, took him kindly by the hand and led him 
forth. Then taking the girl in his arms, he attached a 
small ebony cross to the wampum with which she was 
playing, and fastened it round her waist. Onward they 
proceeded through the forest till the footprints of the chil- 
dren again became visible in the cleared ground. " Fare- 
well," said their guide, " farewell, and remember the In- 
dian, Yacota." 

In another moment he was gone; and hastening for- 
ward, the children were soon locked in the arms of their 
father, who, wearied with his fruitless search, was proceed- 
ing homeward in hopes of finding them there. The 
mother, pale and tearful, clasped her restored treasures 
again and again to her bosom ; but when her eye glanoed 
upon their strange ornaments, she shiyered with horror at 
the sight of the cross. The child wept in vain as she was 
unwillingly deprived of her decorations ; but seizing the 
Popish symbol, the mother flung it from her in horror. 
The father, a descendant of the old Puritans, and reared 
in the rigid customs that characterized the New England- 
ers, partook of his wife's dismay, and exclaimed with 
upraised eyes and hands, " A wolf hath entered the flock 
— in our own strength we may not withstand temptation !" 
The solemn voice of prayer was heard in the settler's 
cabin, and at the glowing hour of sunset, the incense of 
their worship ascended to the skies. 
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Whenever the children wandered into the forest after 
this, the little girl returned with a wreath of rare wild 
flowers, or a small basket of the sweetest berries, the gift 
of Yacota. Sometimes a haunch of venison found its way 
to the settler's cabin ; but these gifts were so secretly be- 
stowed, that no one saw the Indian except the children. 
He seemed to have that antipathy to society natural to 
his race, and secluding himself in the solitude of his own 
wigwam^ or wandering &r from the haunts of man, he 
brooded over his wrongs. And they were many ; deep 
and bitter were his feelings as the phantoms of the past 
rose up before his view — they seemed to call for revenge. 
There was one that always came at the soft twilight hour, 
and with a sweet smile upon its face, and waving lengths 
of dark floating h&ir wreathing round its shadowy form, 
sat down by his side and chased away his gloom. Well 
did he recogniz6 the face of Mahtanee, his lost bride ! 
There, on%er green and early .grave, the wild flowers grew 
the thickest, and thither he bent his steps when he left his 
solitary wigwam. Where now were his race 1 Banished 
from their homes by the rapacity of the white man, driven 
far beyond the waters of the noble Mississippi, their hunt- 
ing-grounds destroyed, and their names banished forever 
from the places of their birth ! 

The gratitude of the mother whose children he had saved, 
slumbered not. The Indian's deep reserve seemed to re- 
pulse all sympathy ; but there was one heart, a womarC% 
heart, that wept with compassion for the isolated being. 
Then, as the thought of his danger rushed upon her mind, 
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as she reflected how he had been misled to abandon the 
religion of his fathers, and adopt the errors of papacy, she 
longed to turn him in the right path. One evening, as 
the setting sun gilded the tops of the forest trees, the set- 
tler's wife hastily left the cabin, and sought the wigwam 
in the forest. Now and then she glanced cautiously aside 
to see that she was not observed ; and gaining the wigwam, 
found that it was empty, as she YCsA anticipated. Trem- 
blingly she advanced, and approaching the couch, laid a 
small Bible upon it, and then hastily withdrew. As she 
retraced her steps through the lonely forest, the light, hap 
py heart of girlhood seemed to return; and with a feeling 
of exquisite happiness — a cheerful presentiment of forth- 
coming good — she entered the cabin, and began to pre- 
pare their frugal meal. 

Soon the lonely heart of Yacota sought companionship 
in the settler's cabin. The delicacy of her gift left no 
doubt that it was a woman's ; and that he sh6uld have 
inspired sympathy in one gentle heart, led the Indian 
more from himself and his own thoughts. He would sit 
for hours with the youngest child upon his knee, and 
gazing into its dark-blue eyes murmur, as if to himself: 
" They are the eyes of Mahtanee !" 

He told them his melancholy story, and the soft eyes 
of the settler's wife filled with tears as he proceeded in his 
recital : " On the banks of the Dlinois grew a slender wild 
flower, that day after day became more beautiful as the 
delicate leaves unclosed and expanded. Yacota saw this 
flower, that it was very beautiful, and it learned to look 
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upon him with eyes of love. Yacota was very lonely ; 
his father had gone to the hunting grounds of the Great 
Spirit, and many moons had waned since first they made 
his mother's grave. Yacota transplanted the flower to his 
own wigwam, and Mahtanee nestled lovingly in his bosom. 
When Yacota returned from the hunt, Mahtanee would 
come forth from the wigwam with her coral lips parted in 
a smile, and look tenderly to see if he were hurt ; when no 
wound appeared the smile grew brighter and brighter, but 
at the slightest scratch her tears fell, and with her soft 
hand locked in his she sat and gazed mournfully upon him. 
Like the gi*aceful fawn was the step of Mahtanee; her 
hair was like the raven's wing, and her eye the startled 
doe. The lonely wigwam echoed with the voice of a 
singing bird ; and, ever still the face of Mahtanee changed 
not from its sweet smile. When she was happy it broke 
forth into peals of joyous laughter ; but when sorrow 
clouded the brow of Yacota it was sad and mournful, and 
beamed lovingly upon him, like some faint star among the 
misty clouds. 

" In the mean time the pale-faces had cast an envious 
eye upon the" hunting grounds and noble forests of the 
Indians ; and they gave glittering beads, which they said 
were as gold from the mines, for boundless prairies and 
thick forests, which they cut down to build their dwellings. 
And the white men came closer and closer ; the Indians 
saw their lands depart from them — and they had no place 
for their wigwams. Then went Yacota to the pale-faces, 
and they called him brother, and handed him the calumet 
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of peace. But Yacota demanded the lands of his fathers 
that they had taken from him. Then they laughed loudly, 
and told him to carry his tribe far from their native homes 
— far from the place where the smoke of their wigwams 
would no longer curl. Then Yacota §poke bitter words, 
for his heart was full of hate, and he returned to his peo- 
ple. The Indian warriors painted themselves for the 
battle — they would leave no trace of the white men who 
had thus cruelly used them. Then came Mahtanee like 
an angel of good ; for while the deceitful pale-faces slept, 
the warriors would strike the tomahawk into their brains, 
and hang their scalps within thier wigwams. And Mah- 
tanee wished not Yacota to slay the white men ; she said 
the Great Spirit would be angry, and his face would 
darken to Yacota as a stormy sky. But the heart of 
Yacota burned for revenge, and he listened not to Mah- 
tanee. 

"Then the soft eyes of Mahtanee wept bitter tears, 
but Yacota heeded not ; he painted himself for the battle, 
arid longed to strike the treacherous pale-faces. Night 
came with all its starry splendor — and lo! while yet 
Yacota slept, Mahtanee left his side and wandered from 
the wigwam. So quietly she went that Yacota knew it 
not — he thought she still slept. Then went Mahtanee 
forth in the moonlight to the pale-faced chief, to whisper 
in his ear that Yacota would scatter his people like the 
forest leaves in autumn time. And Mahtanee went on — 
a beautiful hope clung round her heart, an^ the Great 
Spirit gave her strength. She loved Yacota, but she 
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could not bear the shrieks of the white men as the deadly 
tomahawk sought their brains. But the pale-faces were 
on their guard — and as Mahtanee advanced they shot her 
to the ground ! In the dim, misty night they thought to 
kill an Indian warrior. When Yacota awoke he found 
that Mahtanee was gone ; and he followed her footsteps 
through the forest till he traced them to the camp of the 
pale-faces. 

" What sight is that which causes the heart of Yacota 
pj jump, and his eyes to start from their sockets ? There, 
on the ground before him, lies the form of Mahtanee, with 
the crimson stream still flowing from her heart! Then 
the quick ear of Mahtanee knew the step of Yacota ; and 
opening once more her eyes, she smiled upon him, and 
then they closed forever ! And often in the night comes 
Mahtanee and stands beside the couch of Yacota, with the 
smile upon her face. But as Yacota stretches forth his 
arms to clasp her to his bosom, the smile grows sad — and 
then she vanishes from his side. Yacota made the grave 
of Mahtauee far among the tall forest trees, and laid her 
to rest with the wild flowers blooming over her. Yacota 
departed from the battle, and the pale-faces drove his tribe 
beyond the Mississippi — and the heart oi Yacota was 
lonely as at first, 

" Then came a pale-face with a solemn countenance ; 

one who fought not against the Indians, and dwelt apart 

from the white men. He came to Yacota, and bade him 

be happy. He placed the cross in Yacota's hands, and 

taught him to pray to the saints ; and Yacota listened to 

14 
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his words. They fell upon his car like cooling rain in the 
summer time, and the heart of Yacota was comforted. 
Then went the pale face back to his own people, far, far 
beyond the great sea ; he told Yacota to remember his 
words, and join him in the spirit-land. And when Yacota 
saw the child of the pale face, a bad spirit stood by his 
side, and whispered in his ear : ' Let her die for Mahtanee.' 
But the face of Mahtanee looked mournfully upon him 
from the clouds, and Yacota knew that it was wrong.'' 

Long and patiently did the settler's wife, with a true 
woman's heart, that never failed, labor to convince the 
Indian of his error. Her mind was full of poetic feeling, 
whicii, though somewhat blunted by the rough habits of a 
settler's life, would now and then shine forth. The story 
of Yacota' s griefs carried her back to the days of early 
girlhood, when Love first twined around her heart ; and she 
brushed away a silent tear as those first fair visions of 
romantic happiness dawned upon her mind — now rudely 
dispelled by how different reality ! But a Christian trust 
reproached her for these feelings ; and when, after long 
and toilsome labor, came the reward she so earnestly 
sought, her full heart desired no more. And when in after 
years she related to her childr^i's children the tale of 
Yacota's griefs, his error, and his happy death, the lips 
moved as though in silent prayer, and a smile of rapturous 
joy illumined her face. 




A LEAF FROM THE PORTFOLIO OF A MATCH-MAKER. 

[ROM my Aunt Dorothy I learned prudence, neatness, 
and match-making. I speak of the two former at- 
tributes as a school-boy does of his Latin ; he says he has 
learned that which has in fact been scolded or flogged into 
his unwilling brain — and of which, when emancipated from 
the terrors of ferule and dark closets, his recollections are 
extremely faint and misty. I can very well remember 
many a bright, unclouded summer afternoon which I spent 
within the precincts of my little chamber, darning with 
slow and inexperienced fingers the dreadful chasm which 
niy hoydenish adventures among thorny bushes, and fences 
plentifully supplied with rusty nails, had made in the skirt 
of my frock. This task I always performed in a very dis- 
mal state of mind ; for just below my window was the 
garden, with its cool, shaded walks, and innumerable flow- 
ers, among whose deep cups the bees played hide and seek 
— and within, was arranged before me the work-box, with 
its appliances of emery-bag, silk-winders, needles, pin- 
cushion, etc., etc., etc. At the other end my glance was 
refreshed by the prim figure of Aunt Dorothy, who acted 
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as sentinel by the open door ; and in whose sharp eyos I 
read a fixed determination not to let me escape till I had 
completed my repairs. 

So much for the lessons above mentioned, which were 
always enforced by such practical illustrations as least 
suited my frame of mind; but with respect to match- 
making, it was an acquirement which I had never been 
farced to learn, and one therefore in which I speedily became 
a proficient. Strange that such an advocate of married hap- 
piness as Aunt Dorothy did not enforce her precepts by 
practice ; but it often happens that those whom the world 
calls "old maids'' constitute the match-making portion 
of it. 

Many were the matches which Aunt Dorothy congratu- 
lated herself with having been the means of making ; and 
therefore it is to be supposed that when I arrived at a 
suitable age 1 was victimized by her ruling passion. 
Although not at all given to vanity, I acknowledge that I 
was extremely good-looking ; and distressed as I must be 
at the idea of trumpeting my own merits, I confess that 
when allowed to have my own way, I was a paragon of 
amiability ; yet notwithstanding all these endowments, it 
was considered the grand crowning point of my Aunt 
Dorothy's talents, when I drove in a traveling carriage 
from the church door by the side of the wealthy, handsome, 
and good-natured Mr. Farnham. I enumerate all the per- 
fections of my " gude mon" in the exact order of precedence 
in which they arrayed themselves in the minds of my aunt 
and myself. I was generally perfectly amiable, for the 
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gCKxl reason tto I was never contradicted or crossed, not 
even in my match-making mania, and therefore I prided 
myself not a little on my wonderful command of temper. 
But Mr. Farnham certainly did reason with me sometimes 
when I made myself more than usually ridiculous to pro- 
mote the happiness of my friends. " Why not let these 
things alone, my dear Julia," he would say, " to take their 
ordinary course? Your acquaintances will come to the 
conclusion that they married merely to oblige you if you 
make yourself so officious, and will of course think them- 
selves entitled to some return." But I only laughed at his 
ignorance of such matters, which I told him was natural in 
one of his sex ; and continued to regulate the concerns of 
all my friends as usual, though I received little credit for 
my kindness. 

Emily Westmore had been an old school-companion, 
and though some years my junior, we always continued on 
terms of intimacy. She was one of those girls who are 
usually termed awkward ; and, though possessing a fine, 
intelligent countenance, and an eye whose power of expres- 
sion I have seldom seen equaled, her features were rather 
plain than otherwise. In company Emily generally relap- 
sed into taciturnity and resisted all endeavors to draw her 
out ; but when released from the embarrassing presence of 
comparative strangers, she often astonished us by bursts of 
eloquence, and high and impassioned thought, of which we 
had not supposed her capable. When I add to this de- 
scription, that she was poor, and had brothers and sisters so 
countless that when we entered Mrs. Westmore's small 
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parlor, groups of children seemed dispersed in all imagina- 
ble places, it must be confessed that Emily was a subject 
not calculated to excite much hope in even an experienced 
match-maker. 

But one day, being quite desperate for an object on 
whom to exert my skill, I wrote a long letter to Emily, 
inviting her to come and make us a visit. This I showed 
to Mr. F. as a masterpiece of art, but an expression of 
blank astonishment diffused itself over his features, when 
he understood that I was about to take Emily Westmore 
"in hand." The object of my flattering intentions was 
herself to be entirely unconscious of them, as I well knew, 
that had I expressed my views, the yoimg lady would 
resent the insult by her absence; for among her other 
disqualifications, my protege possessed a high spirit. 

Whatever he may have thought, Mr. Famham said 
nothing on the subject; but gallantly appeared at the 
steamboat with his carriage on the appointed day, to 
convey my fair friend and her innumerable bandboxes to 
our country-seat. 

Upon her arrival I fancied I discovered an improvement 
in her looks and manners, upon which I congratulated 
myself as favorable omens of success. Her face had 
lighted up into a glow that made her look almost pretty ; 
and there was much more ease and independence in her 
manner than formerly. She no longer blushed and hesi- 
tated with painful embarrassment when addressed by 
strangers, and could cross a room without that timid ap- 
pearance, which speaks as plainly as words can, that the 
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person fancies herself the object of especial observation, 
and perhaps ridicule. She now readily entered into con- 
versation that displayed the powers of her mind, and 1 
flattered myself that I should really be able to do some- 
thing with her. Mr. Farnham seemed surprised at tJfie 
change in her appearance and deportment, which could 
hardly be attributed to the effect of experience, for Emily 
was not yet nineteen. What with freedom from care, 
country habits, and a contented disposition, s^ continued 
to improve so much that Mr. F. informed me in confi- 
dence, he had no doubt that by the time she was thirty. 
Miss Westmore would be quite a beauty ! in the mean 
time every single man who came to the house, was con- 
stantly placed in Emily's way ; but I was not a little pro- 
voked that with respect to art (or what would have been 
termed tact), she was just the same as ever. When left 
sAone with an eligible match, she not unfrequently took 
up a book to read, or answered only in monosyllables, till 
I almost began to despair. 

If I was overrun by my female acquaintances at tea, 
my hospitable lord was always bringing gentlemen home 
to dinner, and we might with some appropriateness have 
displayed that immemorial motto of such places of resort — 
" Entertainment furnished here for man and beast." One 
afternoon after Miss Westmore's arrival, Mr. Farnham 
entered my boudoir and informed me that a Mr. Dan vers 
was in the drawing-room, who would remain to dine. He 
moreover added that our guest was the possessor of im- 
mense wealth, and a high standing in society. " And un- 
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married, of course 1" said I. I had liud an express stip- 
ulation on him not to bring tiresome married men to 
dinner while Emily was with us. " The very person for 
Emily I But now I must go and pay my compliments ; 
and then for a grand effort — see if I do not succeed !" 

Mr. Famham exclaimed, ^'But, my dear Julia, Mr. 
Danvers — " 

I impatiently waived him off from' the conclusion, and 
descended t^ the drawing-room. 

Mr. Danvers was a polite, gentlemanly person, of about 
thirty-five (a charming age for an old bachelor — ^men are 
mere boys under thirty), and as he looked pale, and had 
the appearance of not being in very good health, I imme- 
diately called to mind Emily's admirable talents in the 
nursing line. I pictured Mr. Danvers in an embroidered 
dressing-gown and velvet slippers, leaning languidly back 
in his cushioned aim-chair, while Miss Westmore, now 
Miss Westmore no longer, sat by his side and read poli- 
tics aloud, or else diverted his mind with some entertain- 
ing romance ; the apartment, of course, to present that 
soft, shaded appearance which results from Royal Wilton 
carpets, brocaded curtains, and carved sofas, &nd fauteuih; 
while the parlor pantry was to dazzle the eyes with its 
display of massive plate. I had already passed over, in 
imagination, the intervening space allotted to wedding- 
cake, bridal jaunts, and the honey-moon — ^not to forget 
that most important of all, the proposal — and had com- 
fortably established them as a demure, married couple. 
At first sight they must perceive that they were destined 
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for each other, and with a little assistance from me, all 
would go on well. 

As soon as possible, I flew to Emily's apartment, and 
seizing my unconscious proteg6^ commenced for her a 
toilet intended to be irresistible. She certainly had beau- 
tiful hair, but no one ever knew it, because it was always 
arranged like a fright, in a peculiar way of her own. 
Now, Emily was one of those provoking, matter-of-fact 
sort of persons who, had I said to her, " My dear child, I 
wish you to look particularly well to-day," instead of 
blushing k la heroine, would have calmly put back the 
glorious tresses that had fallen over her face, and fixing 
her steady eye upon me, quietly replied: "And pray, 
what fori" What cow^ one do with such a character? 
Nothing but what I did ; quietly brush, and braid, and 
curl — ^place here a rose and there a hair-pin to the best 
advantage, without intimating to the object of my care a 
syllable of all my castle-building. 

At length we descended, and Mr. Danvers was formally- 
presented to Miss Westmore. I felt precisely in the same 
tremor and agitation that a school-girl experiences at her 
first ball; but my visitors remained perfectly cool and 
collected. Mr. Danvers remarked on the weather and the 
pleasures of a country life, without making any egregious 
mistakes, and Emily replied in the same manner^ I was 
thoroughly enraged with my interesting helpmate, who, 
instead of joining in the conversation at suitable intervals, 
sat quietly apart and gazed on, and listened to my predes- 
tined lovers, as one would observe a couple of cele- 

14* 
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brated actors, or a pair of nodding mandarins. What 
would Mr. Danvers infer from this conduct ? He would 
naturally conclude that a conspiracy was forming to entan- 
gle him in a snare (men are so vain), and would therefore 
escape as soon as possible. In the mean time I showered 
a perfect hail-storm of looks, signs, and frowns upon the 
incorrigible Mr. Famham ; and when in passing him on 
some pretense, I touched his foot, in hopes of attracting 
his attention, he pretended to repress a shriek of pain, and 
replied to the inquiries of the company, that I had acdden- 
tally given him a twinge, villainously, like the gout. 

Dinner was soon afler announced ; and while Mr. Farn 
ham handed Miss Westmore, Mr. Danvers offered his 
services to the lady of the mansion. To this arrangement 
I could offer no reasonable objection, as it would not have 
been exactly comme il faut in him to have taken Emily, 
and leave his host and hostess to follow together, like 
Darby and Joan. However, I determined to watch my 
gentleman most closely at the dinner-table. In the mean 
time, I could have shook that Emily — and had she been 
my daughter, I should certainly have done so. She 
treated Mr. Danvers as though he had been her father, and 
actually spoke of old bachelors before him ! I sat listen- 
ing to the conversation in much the same manner that a 
condemned felon listens to catch the slightest hope of life. 
If that John had only been away, with his great goggle 
eyes, and mouth ready for a broad grin, catching every 
word that fell from a person's lips ! Waiters are a terri- 
ble annoyance. Mr. Famham watched ciy movements 
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with a quiet smile, that rendered me apprehensive of some 
of his dry jokes. 

in reply to some remark, he expatiated on the discom- 
forts of boarding, and said that "he would prefer an es- 
tablishment of his own, although it consisted of but two 
rooms." 

"I entirely agree with you," replied our guest; "its 
petty annoyances are innumerable; and I must try and 
persuade Mrs. Danvers — " 

" Mrs. Danvers !" I exclaimed, and I fear opened my 
eyes rather wider than was consistent with the rules of 
good breeding. Mr. Danvers evidently seemed surprised 
at my surprise, as well he might ; and Mr. F. was obliged 
to inform him that I had supposed him to be unmarried. 
Our visitor seemed slightly disconcerted for a few mo- 
ments, but his habitual self-possession finally prevailed. 
I glanced at Emily, but she was discussing her jelly as 
quietly as ever, and I mentally said to myself, " That girl 
is a perfect automaton !" 

The next morning, as I sat musing on the overthrow of 
my glittering fancies, a timid knock at the door of my 
" sanctum" announced a visitor, and upon answering with 
the accustomed " Come in," who should enter but Miss 
Westmore. She took a seat, pulled a rose to pieces, tan- 
gled my silks, and finally informed me that she was une 
fianceeP I gave a groan of horror, and feeling provoked 
that she was engaged without my assistance, found some 
consolation in supposing the happy lover to be but slen- 
derly endowed with the goods of fortune. But in reply 
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to some insinuation of this kind, Emily remarked, with a 
sigh, that " she wished he was, and then she would be able 
to prove the strength of her love !" It seemed that the 
happy suitor was most perversely supplied with wealth, 
and was, moreover, agreeable and talented* Ah ! now I 
could account for the brightness of Miss Emily's eye, and 
the improvement in her whole manner. She felt that she 
had been appreciated for herself alone, and this conscious- 
ness it was that inspired more confidence in her own abili- 
ties. This shy, awkward girl, had actually carried off, 
unaided, one of the best matches within Aunt Dorothy's 
line of observation — while I, an experienced match-maker, 
had totally failed ! 

But there was some comfort in scolding Mr. Farnham, 
for suffering me to make so ridiculous a mistake with 
respect to our visitor. He seemed infinitely amused, and 
laughed again and again, when I told him of my disap- 
pointment and Emily's engagement. 

" Perceiving that your imagination had, as usual, run 
away with you,** said he, as soon as he could recover his 
breath, " I was about to tell you that Mr. Dan vers had 
one wife already; but as you ran to the drawing-room 
and immediately made up your mind that he was a bach- 
elor, I anticipated so much amusement that I could not 
undeceive you. And I have not been disappointed, Julia. 
Only fancy Mr. Danvers, a staid husband and papa, 
handed over as the property of a young lady afflicted with 
that old-fashioned disease, ' disinterested love !' Let your 
friends alone in future, my dear, I beseech of you !" 
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I was ifow convinced that the first step to be taken in 
match-making is, to ascertain whether either of the parties 
is elsewhere engaged. This important point I had totally 
overlooked, and being disgusted with my profession, I 
resigned my commission to Aunt Dorothy, who still 
manages other people's affairs with unceasing diligence. 
1 paid a visit to Emily Westmore, the other day, and 
found her comfortably established, just as I had pictured, 
with the exception of the invalid husband, and the addition 
of a grown-up sister, and two little girls of her own. 



THE END. 
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A more sincere and wholesome protest a^inst the fklse life and unsodal tend- 
e&des of the times, we have not met with. Charles Lamb misht so hare breathed 
ont his soul after a five years' residence in this country. Indeed, our author has 
a mind more kindred with that quaint and gentle moralist, than any American who 
has written. There is much admirable preaching in this book, which evidently 
comes from a heart tried by bitter experiences, and which is conveyed in such 
grotesque wit as to commend it to the most unwilling listener. The truth is, the 
book is a disguised sermon upon the folly of worldliness, unbelief, and ill-temper, 
recited in a thunder-storm of grumbling, with flashes of saturnine humor ana 
ffiudnt imagination illnminatlsg the preacher's queer bat earnest taod^-'OhrieiUan 
Mquirer 
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Whoerer fhe taaOua may be, howerer, and whaterer may be hla bodily states 
he has dearly no need of a physician to ^ minister to a mind diseased.'' In an 
tntelleotoal sense, the **inyfulid'' lays abont him with uncommon vigoi^ uttering 
novel opinions vnth lx>ldnees, wit tempered by wisdom, and wisdom sharpened 
with wit— ifoiTM JdwncU. 

He shows a aenflibiUty to the beautiM, and a heart to love wW is noble and 
true. We ha^e fqllowed fhe wanderings of bis mind, often with the deepest afr 
tention, always with interest. We have once or twice caught ourselves m sim- 

EMing that the writer of the ** Bevmes of a Bachelor" might have had a hand m 
e axLthonbip.—Boening Post, 

This work reminds us of the ** Beveries of a Bachelor," that much-read and 
)u8tly commended work of Ike MarveL The '^Musings of an Invalid,'* like the 
^' Bev^ries of a Bachelor,'* show great perception of character, as well as a veiy 
happy faculty of conveying his impressions to the reader. No one can reod this 
work without positive benefit, and acquiring more enlarged and truer ideas of the 
value of Wb.'-GoMette qf the Union* 

A better hook than the ** Beveries of a Bachelor."— Z)ay 3ook, 

Those who have read fhe ^Loi^ette^ papers and ''BevarieB of a Bacheto," 
by Ike Marvel, with pleasure, can not but ei^foy those " Mntterings and Musings," 
and all ^ho read them, will credit them with great meiits.— i\r<no Yorker, 

His pages are not withouf wisdom. They are crowded with terse and vigorous 
sentences, and prove a reflecting mind and a philosophic nature. — Chne^an 
JBbocmUner, 

This is one of the most delightftil books we have looked intow There is no mto- 
taking the source of these "Musings;" they spring ttom a kindly heart and an 
original, refined intellect To us mey eeem like the ** Beveries" of anoldae- 
qnaintance (Ike TAaxyel.}— Morning Star. 

Barely have we been treated to so ft-esh, piquant, and nervous a volume. 
Every sentence is bold, startling, and replete with vigor, and bean the impress of 
a keen, sensible, and original mind.-^Z<m0r Island Star. 

This book is something altogether unique in the literary world. .One momeat 
It reminds us of Charles Lamb, then of some other writer who has charmed us ; 
but in the end we are compelled to fall back upon the conviction, that it is de- 
cidedly original. It is AiU of the deepest and most wholesome thoneh^ while a 
vein of the richest humor enthralls you. These '''Musing" must be me thoi^hti 
of a sick chamber — the veritable siftings of no ordinary mmd, breaking loose m>m 
disease now and then, as a fair struggle is given between the strong mind and a 
feeble body. The man who wrote this volume must be well worth knowing, if 
his identity could be once established. To chat with a mind like that, one hour 
each day, would be a treat indeed. We have quite set our heart on finding oof 
who fhe author is. This bears evidence of being his first literajry effort ; may the 
rest only equal it,— Peterwn^e LaMe^ ITdHonal Magaeine, 
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"The Musings of an Invalid," by the same writer, were well received by care- 
ftd and Judicious critics, and are gaining for their unknown author an enviable 
reputation. The present work wUl, we predict, secure a still wider popularity, 
and be more acceptable to that class of read^^ who appreciate well-<urawn ana 
fkithfbl strictures of the fhshionable foibles of modem society, written in a foreibie, 
piquant eti^.-- Merchantt? magaaine 
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Ofeh 4itention hu been called to this book, because it has been severelf abcsed 
tai certain quarters, where every thing which is not radical, or which does not 
savor of infidelity and the " Progress" which is identical with an attempt to de- 
stroy all the institations of civili^tion and religion, is habitaally condemned. We 
confess that the title did not much prepossess ns in &vor of the work ; bnt we 
must also confess that haying once opened it, we very soon arriyed at the conchi- 
skm that it is one of the very best books of the day, and that the author, who is 
unknown to us, is assuredly a man of no ordinary promise. As a specimen of 
sarcasm and irony, this little book has rarely been excelled. And the author not 
nolj thinks soundly and conseryatiyely upon all subjects, but he writes with a yigor 
and directness which are exceedingly refreshing in tUs age of Tvamiby pambyism. 

If there be any fault to find with me author, it is in the seyerity of his sarcasm 
and the unsparing manner in which he lashes the follies, and yices, and absurd- 
ities of the day. But eyen this is atoned for in the manly and fearless defense of 
right and of the old-fashioned principles of religion and equity which perrades 
CmiB book. — Ifeu) York CovHer and inquirer. 

We noticed at some length and with decided favor, the previous work by this 
author, the "Musings of an Invalid.** The invalid has laid aside his chamber 
nagligei and come forth as quite a stout and eupeptic man. 

The present work has all the spirit of its predecessor, and a &r broader range. 
It is fml of pithy thoughts and shaip sayings. The tone of the book is earnest, 
and, on the whole, kindly, respectfhl to all hearty workers, and somewhat savage 
upon all ambitious theorists. — Christum Inqmrer. 

This new volume is worthy of the reputation ac<inired by its predecessor, and 
will considerably increase the public desire to leam the name of the author. He 
certainly wields his pen with a rare combination of grace and vigor. — JHttsHmrg 
Saturday VUUor, 

We do not know when we have been more entertained than by the reading of 
this book. It came to us unheralded from an anonymous source. We open^ it, 
intending simply to glance at the contents, and if thoy were attractive, to lay the 
volume aside for future examination and notice. We had reckoned without our 
host The first few sketches completely enchanted us, and we found ourselves 
spirited along from page to page, even to the end. The contents embrace short 
cnapters, the subjects of which are generally suggested by the doings of the day 
tu large cities. The thoughts are original, and they are expressed in equally 
orig^al language. Sarcasm is a prominent feature of the book ; sarcasm, too, of 
ttie rarest quiJity. It also abounds in wit and humor of the best quality.-^ 
Ohnurch?9 Biaarre, PhM., 

The rich field chosen by the author gives taS\ play to his vigorous and orij^nal 
mind, and piquant or nervous style. Those who have read the " Musings," need 
not be told that he is just the man to glean and bind up an inimitable sheaf of 
** Whimsipal Fancies." Its perusal wiU take the frown off the face of " dull care,** 
and thereby cheer and lengthen life, besides communicating many wise, striking, 
and improvable thoughts. — Binghcm/pUm Demoorat, 

We are pleased with this book. There is a quaintness about it that is almost 
unrivalled. The satire is gentlemanly, yet sufficiently pungent; and the oddities 
are rather more quaint than grotesque. The author has too much feeling to b« 
severe, and too much generosity of soul to misrepresent — Harford Da4iy 
Oov/ramt. 

This is a very clever book, by an author, whose previous work, mentioned In 
the title page, has secured for him a favorable reception on this his second ap- 
pearance. The sketches are lively and spirited, and tne reflections have the great 
recommendation of never being tiresome, as sensible reflections so often are.— 
N, T. Evev^m^ Poet. 

There is a vein of quiet, keen wit running through this book, that holds the 
reader as by a charm. The author is certainly a genius of no common order ; and 
though he modestly conceals his name, we can not loubt that he has entered <m 
a career of authorship that will secure to him the ^hest literaiy distinction^-*- 
DaOy AJhamy Argtu, 
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In this Tolume we see the same adventurous, original, philosophic and amusing 
genius at work we had occasion to notice some time ago from the sa ne pen, call- 
ed "The Musings of an Invalid." The articles are interspersed here and there 
with things grave BJi&faceUaua, with a vein of philosophy running through th*" 
whole, which always commands readers. TL^, we believe, is the seoond wotIc 
of this original author, but we hope it will not be the last. There is a vein of 
thought where this material comes from that is vjorth %Dorking.-^2fefU) York 
Ohrtstian JntelUgencer, 

The author Is evidently an nnpracticed writer, but a man of mature thooglit 
who, as he becomes accustomed to the pen, will attract a constantly incretung at- 
tention from the reading public He is a uttle too careless in his thrusts at what 
he deems the follies and vices of the age ; and in his zeal for the truth, sometimes 
Btrikes right and left with more vigor Uian discretion ; but in q>ite of his seeming 
want of orthodoxy, his heart appears right, and is evidently in his work. The 
earnestness thus acquired, Joined with a caustic humor, and an original and strik* 
ing fleiculty of illustration, will cause the book to be widely read, even, by those 
who come moi'e or less under the lash of the writer. Notwithstanding that the 
author, under the guise of an editor, speaks posthumously of himsdiE we trust 
that he will not be thus lost to the worid, but appear among the armed host this 
aide of the river of death.— i^aeo York JowmtU of Oonvmerce. 
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Since the days of John Bunyan, there has not been given to the Christian wcnld 
flo beautifiil an allegory as this. Its design is to exhibit the pernicious effects of 
Blander, and surely no one can contemplate this odious ofiGsprmg of the depraved 
heart as it appears in this fanciftal sketch, without abhorring and despising the 
reality. The names of the several characters are significantly chosen, and the 
grouping is managed with a fine artistic effect The style comports with that 
diaste simplicity which should characterize an allegory, in which the veil should 
not be so elaborately and closely woven as to hide the modest mein of truth be^ 
neath, — The Independent {JVew York). 

A volume, small and quaint, but very clever ; and wc have read it, every line 
of it, at a sitting too, and take the pen in hand to suggest to the reader of this ttia 
he go and do lixewiso. Startled he will be at the title, " Salander and the Dragon," 
but the first page will reveal the story as an allegory, of which the great master 
of that species of writing need not be ashamed. — The Presbyterian. 

I regard this volume as one of the most successful attempts at the Bunyan style 
of allegorical writing I have ever read. A copy came into my hands not long 
since, and was read with absorbing Interest I then put it into the hands of my 
oldest child, a girl some ten years of age, and found that it was read by her with 
equal avidity, and the characters and delineations well understood — a very good 
test, I judge, of the success of the author in the execution of the work. No one 
can read " Salajtobb" without Ik ing struck at the unveiling of the true ft^^^ractCT' 
and the disastrous consequences of Slcmder. It ought to find a place in every 
fSamily.— .y<?w York Ohrmian Advocate and Journal. 
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A very ingenious use of the allegory, to illustrate the deformity and evii of 8l<m 
ier and Ermy. The excellent lesson is more impressively set forth by this pic* 
toresque representation than by any didactic essay, and is much more attractive to 
the reader. The author evinces great skill in the m^agement of the story, and 
steady pursuit of a high moral aim. — New York EvangeMst. 

An allegory well worth reading. Its object is to illustrate, in all its deformity, 
Sktnder— one of the worst and commonest of the social vices. It is written some- 
what in the good old Bunyan style — ^graphic, poetic, convincing. It will put all 
malicious gossips to their purgations, who can be induced to read it ; and if a por- 
tion of the funds of the .^encan Tract, Bible, and Missionary Societies were ex- 
pended in a cheap edition of a million copies of so practical a book as this, the 
money would be put to good account — JVew York Mirror. 

An allegory, designed to illustrate the danger of uttering or listening to insinu- 
ations and scandalous detraction. We are glad to see the hideous deformity of 
tliis vice so ffdthfhlly exhibited. It requires only to be seen in its true colors, to 
excite that detestation which will render its exercise disgraoefhl, and cause it to be 
avoided. — New York Journal of Commerce, 

** SAijkiYDBB."— Here is an insinuating title for a book !— ^alander I— how it runs 
in the mind, snaky and salamander-like, as though it were related to some ugly 
monster! And so it is, while it tells *^A Story of the Hartz Prison," truthfUl 
enough to be recognized by every one — ^beautifUl enough in grace, and flow, and 
quaintness of narrative, to fascinate the dullest reader, and yet horrible enough in 
its characters accessory to the plot to make one shudder that so foul a fiend should 
ever be imprisoned in a human heart. " Salander, a Story of the Hartz Prison," 
might have been written by that master aUegoiist^ John Bunyan, to his credit; 
but, for the credit of our time, it is written by Frederick W. Shelton. 

It explains fully how Don OflScioso imposed, in the name*— a forgery— of the 
liOrd Conscienza, upon Goodman, keeper of Uartz Prison, by representing that 
this Salander— no other than the green monster, Slander— waa sent by Conscienza 
(conscience) for incarceration in Hartz (the heart's) Prison ; also how Salander 
vexed Goodman, until his wife Pryint (pry into it) got into the secret, when off she 
goes to Bad-Neighborhood, and eon/laently tells l&s. Blab and a host of scandal- 
mongers that her husband has brought home a monster / This is noised speedily 
about, laying Goodman and his house under suspicion. To get rid of this, he ui 
obliged to let Salander out of prison, and thus be quit of the imputation of &ther- 
ing him. 

Salander goes forth, cultivates the acquaintance of one Duke d'Envy, and a war 
is declared upon GObdnaim, a person heretofore in the confidence of all who knew 
him. During the battles between Salander and his host of rasamufllns and Good- 
naim— who stoutly defended himself— the Fairweather Guard and Old Friends of 
the latter forsook him, but Goodnaim triumphed. — The New Yorker, 

Salandeb and thk Dkagon. — ^Be not startled by this head-line. It is only the 
title of a book, and that an allegory, by the £ev. Mr. Shelton, of Huntingdon, L.L, 
a clergyman of the Episcopal Church. 

Salander is a monster, bom of Envy, and his name, without cover, is SUmder. 
Hideous and hatefiil, his own father is not willing to keep him. but commits him 
to the custody of another called Goodman, the jailor of the Hartz Prison. The 
struggle of Salander to get out, the food that he is fed on while in this prison of 
the Hearty the command of Lord Conscienza, that he shall be kept confined, and 
no one shall know of his existence ; how the jailor finally tells his wife that he has 
this monster, and she insists on seeing him, and promises never to mention his 
existence to any one. and keeps her promise for a whole week or so, and then 
kints it to Mrs. Snapit, and she to Mrs. Tattleby, and she to Mrs. Blab, and she to 
Mrs. Watovit, and so on till all the neighbors came to see the monster, and how 
he was finsdly let loose ; — all this, and more, is painted with exceeding skilL Sa- 
lander, once at liberty, goes forth to work mischief. He plots the ruin of the castle 
Gndnaim, and robs Stella, the wife of the baron, of a priceless jewel which she 
wore, more precious than any gem which ever aaomed the casket of an empress ; 
and when she was robbed, i^e pined away and died, and a pure and beautiftil 
Bhaft was erected to her memory by her &ithfiil husband, with this inscription:— 
'She hMlod the betrti of the •orrowftil while living^ «nd brake them when ibe 
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died." And by-and-by the castle is smroimded by a host of enemies, l^diee, and 
Baokbito, and others, led on^ Solander ; and at last the baion is slun, and Qnd- 
naim razed to the groond. The jailor who 1^ Salander oat of prison, is arrested 
by Oonscienza, whom he oontriyed to put to sleep for a while ; but at length being 
roused, the Lord smit^ the Jailor^ who confesses his gaUt, and tries to malce some 
amends for what he has done. He goes to the rains of castle Gudnaim, bot he 
ean not find Btella's lewel which BaLmdw stole away; nor can he rear again the 
mins of the castle; bat he asks where are the baron and his beautifol wife? he 
will hamble himself to them ; and he is led into the grave-yard, and is UAd, ibej 
are here ! Ctonscienza seizes him, and gires him imo the hands of a dvk fiend 
named Remarry who sooorges him to the yerv varge (tf life, when he is told to go 
to CkKl for pardon ; and by repentance he seeks and finds peace. This is a scan! 
and unMr outline of the allegory, which may be read and re-read with profit 

It is a sermon that ought to be preached ererywhere. It has a great truth in it. 
Who does not know it Y Happy is he who has not tsSA the bitterness of the mls- 
ehief which this infernal imp is worUng in the world. And if Mr. Bhdtoi had 
done nothing else than to write this bo^ ne woold have lived to good pmpose. 
We think the story will be read when he oeaaes to be heard^— Jmueu&^JViw 
York Obaeroer, 
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OFHriONB OF THB PBE8S. 

Thifl wcnrk may very properly be considered a oompanion to the ^Sacred 
Mowntaims,^ by the same autnor. Its object is to illustrate and " render more llfbiK 
Uke^ the Sacred Writings. It is not the anther's design to supersede the BiUe : 
bat his wish is to excite a solicitude to obtaiu, and to become intimately acquaintea 
and perfectly familiar with its history, doctrines, and laws ; to know its truth, to im- 
bibe its spirit, feel its power, and partake of its salvation ; in a word, to prize, in SQme 
measure, as it deserves, this treasure, which is indeed beyond price. We prediot 
ft>r it a circulation fax beyond any of the author's former works. — Thermos, 

This work will add greatly to the reputation of the author. In literary merit, 
it more than equals his ** Sacred Mountains." Mr. Headley excels in his glowing 
fl^e and vivid descriptions. His works are a rich treasury of all the sublimitj 
or thought, moving tenderness of passion, and vigorous strength of expression, 
which are to be found in all languages by which mortalfl dedare thdr mindi*— 
IkbUy Olobe. 
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LUTHER AND CROMWELL. 

BY BEY. J T. HEADLEY. 
IfoLlftna nlMtnled. Vondotfa, IIM 

. ( RAMBLES AND SKETCHES. 

BY SEY. J. T. HEADLEY. 
IfoLUmo. Dbutnted. FaUdotti, $101 

OPIHIOBB OV tBM FKB8> 

We hare not ffx a lonff time sat down to a book with more pleasing antidpa> 
tloDS, or found those anticipations more ftilly realized, than in the perosal of ue 
wortc before ns— and we know it will be hailed with gratification by the many ad- 
mirers of the talented authc»r. His ** Napoleon and his Marshals" was, perhaps, 
as popular, and fonnd at least as many enthnsiastio readers as any book that can 
be mentioned. We think his ^ Bambles and Sket<dies" are destined to be as popu- 
lar at least as any of his previously published works. There is not a dull chap- 
ter in the work, fllled as it is with ^ an infinite variety." The author has ample 
room and verge enoueh for the employment of his fine talents to great advanti4^ 
—and most successfmly has he accomplished the task. The biogn^hical sketdi 
of the author is interesting and '* well considered," and adds much to the value 
of the book, which is got up in a very neat and attractive style by the publisher.— 
Portland lyanaaripL 

Mr. Headley is one of the most promising writers of this country, and we have 
here one of h& best books— one on which he can safely rest his fiune. It possesses 
the unfluiguing charms of perfect simplicity and trutti. There is a graceral frank- 
ness pervading the ocnnposition, which engages the interest of ihe reader in the 
author as well as in the subject His rambles about Bome, Paris, and London, 
exhibit a thousand li^^ traits of an insenious nature, upon which a man of taste 
will delight to linger. We predict for this a sale equal to mat of any of the author^ 
woTkB.—irmo Tort ITewt, 
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OPnnOH OF THB PSIS8. 

The collection is one of which no author need be ashamed. It consistB, indeed, 
<tf some of Mr. Headley's most brilliant and highly-finished oompositions—K>f those 
nedmens of his abilities by which he mav be Indeed with the greatest saJfoty to 
luB ftme as a word-painter and thinker.— .A^ York Tribune. 
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BY PBOFESSOB GAUSSEN, OF GENEVA. 

(Translated by Ber. E. N. Eibk). 

A NEW AND ENLABOED EDITION. 
1 ToL 12mo. 410 pages, - • - - - - -tlOO 

We wish to make a very distinct and earnest recommendation to onr olerieal 
friends, to teachers in Sabbath-schools, and others engaged in the work of in* 
stmction, of a volume entitied, " Theopnbttstt, or Ihe Plenary Jn&piraUon qf 
the Ebly Seripttirea.^ The work is by Professor Ganssen, of Geneva, Switzer- 
land, and the translation by the Bev. £. N. Kirk. It is pablished by John S. 
Taylor, New York. As an attractive, interesting, powerful, and satisfiustory ar- 
gument on the plenary inspiration of the Bible, we regard it as unsurpassed by 
any work in our knowleage designed for popular raading. It is stripped of 
dogmatic terminologjsand is ftill of fidth, and love, and beauty. Our fidth in 
CkM and in His H<dy Word haa been refreshed and strengthened by tbe pennal 
cTIUawork. 
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OOJQfKNDATOBT NOTICIB BT TEIS BEV. WILLIAM PATTON, DJ>. 

Mb. J. S. Tatlob: 

It affords me pleamre to learn that you are about to re-publish the little work 
called ^* Tbb Ijlt of thb Yallbt.'' Since the time it was presented to my daugh- 
ter, by the Bev. Dr. Matheson, of England, it has been a great favorite in my 
funlly. It has been read with intense interest by many who have from time to 
time obtained the loan of it Indeed it has but seldom been at home since its first 
perusaL I doabt not bat all who have read it, will be glad of the opportunity (Mf 
possessing a copy. 

The story is not only natnraL bnt instmetive, and well calculated to impress upon 
the mind important moral and religions lessons. Some portions of the narrative 
are of tho most tonchii^ and thrilling character. There is a charming simplicity 
pervading the worlc Ifeel a strong oonfldenoe that yon will find an ample sale 
for the b<x>k. It will find its wv into many fiunilies, and be found in the hbraries 
of the Sabbath sohooL William Paitok. 

opiNioiiB or thb pbkbs. 

A very interestfaig little work of 128 pages. It is a simple, though beautifhl, 
narrative of a young female, some pcnrtions of which are of the most i>athetic and 
aflbcting character— partioulariy designed tar the edification and instruction of 
young females, and a most excellent work to hitroduce into Sabbath aohoote. Its 
tendenev is to khidle the fiame of piety tai the yoathfhl bosom, to Instruct the un- 
derstanding, and to warm and improve the heart Its intrinirio, thouffh unostm- 
tattons, menta, ahonld ftmUh it witb a welcome into every iSunity. — ZooteP Jfon^ 
ingStar, 
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